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THE 


PREFACE. 


E subject of this Work is ſuch 
= 77 as I have often thought on, and 
F have long wiſn d to ſee under, 

SITUW taken by a Hand equal to the 

Dignity of it. This not appearing, I had 

frequent Intentions of atrempting it my 

ſelf; bur ſtill T was unwilling to antici- 
pate any Part of my Hiſtory of England, 
which was then preparing for the Preſs, 

And tho' I have in a great Meaſure ef- 

fected it in my Reign of King James the 

Second; yet having ſince then new Aſſiſt- 
ances and Inducements, I have ventur'd 
upon it in this ſingle Volume, in a Way 
more ſuccindt and complete than before. 
Which may ſerve to inform the Minds of 
thoſe who know but little of cheſe Tran- 

ſactions, and refreſh the Memory of thoſe 
who know the molt of them. 


Tho it be bur thirty ſix Years ſince the 
ſiniſhing of the great Revolution and Eſta- 

bliſhment here treated of, and there are 
A 2 c many 
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many alive that remember both; yer there 
ate great Numbers that remember them 
very imperfectly, or quite miſtake man 
- Particulars on which they turn, and whic 
brought them to Maturity and Comple- 
tion. By which Means they are often led 
into Errors and Anachroniſms; which 
quickly appear when any Diſputes or 
Controverſies ariſe upon the Account of 
thoſe Subjects. And as they have really 
miſunderſtood ſome Facts, ſo they have 
been too ignorant of the Springs, and the 
main Steps that brought on, and the Im- 
pediments, and likewiſe Accidents, that 
diſturbd and flackned this wonderful 
Work. So that as there is ſufficient Rea- 
ſon to rectify the Miſtakes of thoſe who 
were then alive, ſo there is greater ſtill 
to inform the Underſtandings of thoſe 
who were born ſince, and who may have 
imbib d falſe or imperfect Notions of thoſe 
Times. | 


As the Government, in four Reigns, has 
ever ſince the Year 1688. ſtood upon the 
ſame Bottom; ſurely it muſt be highly 
uſeful ro ſhow what Way was made for 
that laſting Foundation, as how the Rub- 


biſh was removd, and with what Mate- 


rials the Buildings was erected. So that 
every Perſon may know how, in his own 
Mind, to approve or diſallow of the Par- 
ticulars, without being led into Errors, 
or unneceſſary Diſputes. Tho I have N 
ter 
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ter d into no Controverſies, ' nor have us d 


any Arguments, but what are Hiſtorical, 


and make up a neceſſary Part of the 
Work; yet I am willing ro hope, That 2 


clear and impartial View of thoſe Affairs 


will be helpful to ſettle ſome Perſons Un- 
certainties, and be of particular Service to 


the preſent Conſtitution of the Kingdom. 


But if any ſhall think tuat this Under- 


taking is uſeleſs, or ĩimpertinent, as having 
been perform d by others, and ſhall look 
upon it as only a repeated old Story I 
will ventute to encourage ſuch by aſſuring 
them, That they ſhall find ſeveral new and 
material Paſſages in this, and .likewiſe 
many others ſet in a better Light, and 
more perfect Method, than what has for- 
merly been done: And all this with as 
little Tediouſneſs and Prolixity as the 
Matter wou d bear; and moreover im- 
provd with ſuch proper Obſervations as 


were moſt agreeable to the Subject. So that 


if they think fit to read over every Part in a 
regular Way, without Starts and Interrup- 
tions, they may, I hope, with ſome Plea- 
| ſure, be ſoon. Maſters of the whole, and 
as eaſily retain it in their Memories. 


k 90 

And to make it ſtill more uſeſul and 
ermanent, and to enlighten the whole, I 
ave prefix d Introductory Eſſays and Diſ- 
courſes; which, tho at firſt ſeemingly di- 
ſtant and remote, are highly uſeful to clear 
* A 3 — 


the Way, and to open the Scene to the 
main Matter. Such are thofe proper and 
different Reviews of the Reigns of King 
Charles and King Fames the Second. In 
both which we find the ſeveral Incidents 
that caus d and occaſion d, as well as the 
Difficulties that troubled and obſtructed, 
that ſignal Deliverance. | 


The former, chat of King Charles, is 


ſhown in a Method proper to the particu- 
lar Occaſion, and in a different Light in 
whar it has been ſeen by many Perfons, 
Writers as welt as Others. And as there 
have been a numerous Train of Difficulties 
attending the Accounts of that Reign, ſo 
there has been much Pains taken to ob- 
viate them, without entering into a tedi - 
ous Account of them. The Inequalities 
of it, and the Tnconfiſtencies in it, have 
much darkned it in the Eyes of common 
Enquiries into the principnl Tranſactions 
of it. Therefore in the Writing of it for- 
merly, and in the Reviewing of it ſince, I 


have been oblig d ro uſe more Caution 


and Labour than about any other Reign 
whatſoever, in order to refute and remove 
thoſe Yulgar Errors that ſeem'd' to have 
been inſeparably annex to it. 


In that Reign, as a diſtinguiſhing Part 
of it, I found it neceſſary ro inſert a ſhort 


and curious Hiſtory of Paſſve Obedience, 


&c. as it was taught and explain d for 
| near 
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near 28 Years; And this as introductory 
and opening. to the great Work, which 
was ſo much affected by it. This ſhews 
how it begun, and was carry d on in that 
Reign; how it govern'd and prevail d at 
ſome Times; how it was check d and in- 
terpreted at others; how far it was judg d 
conſiſtent, or otherwiſe, with the Govern- 
ment of a free Nation; and how it met 
with its Ebbs and Floods, according as 
Accidents and Humours abounded in the 
Kingdom. And alb this without reflect- 
ing upon Parties; with Intention to ſhow 
the Effects, as well as the Merits of that 
Doctrine, and how far it provd an Impe- 
diment, or no, to the laſt great Eftabliſh- 
ment. As to the latter End of the ſame 
Reign, the ſuppos d intended Change, and 
the Death of the King; if I have not been 
particular enough, it is for want of that 
clear Information which I have often en- 
deavour d to obtain. | 


The Review of the next Reign, of King 
James, is more particular and regular, his 
Actions more immediately cauſing and 
forcing the great Turn of Affairs; and 
therefore nothing is omitted that ſeems 
neceſſary to that Subject. This Reign was 
a' continual Series of ſtrange and large 
Steps; which, tho ruinous to the Under- 
takers, were ſo ſtrongly back d and ſup- 
ported, by outward Means and Appear- 


ances, and brought every Thing ſo near to 
| A 4 | the | 
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che Borders of Deſtruction, that the Eſcape 
was ſurprizing and: wondeful, and pught 
over to be remember d by all true Engliſh 
Men. Had Providence concurr d with an 
unuſual Meeeting off different Powers and 
Intereſts abroad, and an unzecountable 
Train of Neglects and Infatuations at home, 
the ſame Ruin which fell upon the Heads 
of the 'Romiſh Party, muſt have ſeizʒ d upon 
che . and Members of che other. 
bo>nuods exmompFH Lag 211 
This is the Subject of che teſt, nos the 
largeſt Parr of the Undertaking; the! ſhort- 
eſt as to Compaſs of Time. Of which Part 


I ſhall ſay but tiecls more of the Subject of 


it, than what the Title Page informs the 
Reader, namely, It is a clear and full Hi- 
ſtory of the Revalutios and Eftabliſhment 
of England in the Year 1688. attempred 
in ſuch a lively and eaſy Manner, as may 
8 Fa moſt agrecable to'the: Taſte of a be. 
< nerality of Readers. 


- Of all this I have endeavour d to give a 
fair and impartial Account, without ſtrain- 
ing on one Side, or concealing on the o- 
ther; ſo that every Paſſage may appear in 
its true and genuine Light. And as I have 
related nothing here, but what J really 
believe to be true; ſo I have not ad vancd 
any thing but what was agreeable to my 
Judgment and Opinion many Years ago. 
I always thought the Revolution to be a 
great Deliverance 3 and I have the more 

| | readily 
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readily aſſerted it in this Hiſtory, becauſe 
it was not only the Opinion and Declara- 
tion of the Lords and Commons, Lawyers, 
and chief Divines of the Nation, but alſo 
of ſeveral who had the Misfortune not to 
comply with the Eſtabliſpment that imme- 
diately ſucceded it. I hope I have, with- 
out forcing the Subject, made it appear 
to be a Deliverance, by laying open the 
miſerable State of the Nation before it 
happen d. And if any ſhall account this 
to be Partiality, I am willing to ſubmit 
to that Character. But if any ſort of Peo- 
ple, by abuſing the Mercy on one ſide, 
and obſtructing the Benefits of it on ano- 
ther, have introduc d unforeſeen Difficul- 
ties, I have nothing to alledge on ſuch a 


I am ſenſible that a great Part of this 
Attempt is an invidious Task, and may be 
look'd upon as triumphing over the Mis- 
fortunes of others; which a candid and a 
good-naturd Man wou d willingly avoid. 
Bur when the Faith of crownd Heads, 
and Miniſters of State, are openly viola- 
ted; and when the State of whole Na- 
tions and Kingdoms are affected, both as 
to their Religions and Liberties, a faithful 
Writer muſt not be too ſparing, with te- 
lation either to Perſons or Things. 


I cannot expect to make the World be- 


lieve every Thing I have here _— ; 
| : or 
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for that wou'd be an unpardonable Weak- 
nefs or Fondneſs in any Author. The Be- 
Jief of Mankind very often depends more 
upon Inclination, than Conviction; there- 
fore I muſt not pretend to argue with any 


ſuch as thoſe. All chat I can, and ought 
ro do; is to amend and retract any Thing 
or Fact chat ſhall plainly appear faulty 


and injorious to Truth; more eſpecially 
where Charity or Juſtice is concern d. In 
this Caſt, Þ have more than once promis d 
to tile ſame Effect; and have as gladly 
perform d choſs Promiſes, whenever Oc- 
caſion or Opportunity fairly offer d it ſelf. 
Here, T wbu'd be fo ſcrupulouſly caretul 
that J am not only willing co obſerve the 
Advices and Admonition of Friends, but 
the very Reproaches of Enemies, ſo far as 
IT am truly and juſtly chargd. But if any 
ſhall charge me with Peſgas, Juclinations, 
Opinions, Iuſinuat ions &c. (of which eve- 
ry Author is the trueſt Judge): I do not 
think my ſelf obligd to make any Reply 
to ſuch, or to endeavour to anſwer any 
expected Reparation. 509 


However I will venture to aſſure the 
Reader; that neither in Fa nor Opinion 
I have willingly miſcled him; tho I have 
not always produc'd my Vouchers, which' 
might have given him more Trouble than 
Satisfaction. I have therefore put no Au- 
thotities in the Margin; but whenever 
they appear neceſſary, they are _— in 

Tor” the 
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the Body of the Book. I have made uſe 
of all former and latter Aſſiſtances, as 
cou'd make for my purpoſe, and of fo 
much of Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, as I was 


ſatisfy d wou d be beneficial to this De- 
ſign. 


To detain the Reader no longer; As 
ſerving the Publick has ever been my firſt 
View, 10 it has always been my Deſire, 
and my hearry Wiſh, to ſee my ſelf out- 
done upon the ſame Subject. And now 
we have reaſon to hope, that ſomething 
greater and betrer upon this, and other 
Subjects, will in Time appear from the 
late noble Inſtitutions in the two Univer- 


ſities, the Profeſſorſbips of Hiſtory, from 


whence, and the Royal Hi/toriographer, 


all ſuch Works of Moment ſhou'd ariſe. 
When any ſuch appears from them, or 
from any other Hand, that is ſuperior to 
what I have done, (which may very ea- 
ſily be effected) I am content that the 
Memory of my Works may be wholly ex- 
tinguiſhd, and no further Mention be 
made of them in the World. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


A few Particulars to be remember d in 
ſome of the Preceding Reigns. 


MT has been obſerv'd by foreigners We Pre- 
5 JS and others, That the iſle of Greats face. 
WIS Britain has been more ſubjected * 

do changes and revolutions, and at 
the ſame time more fortunate in eſcapes and deli- 

verances, than any of its neighbouring countries. 

The laſt of theſe is the main ſubject of the fol- 

lowing work; tho' ſome others ought firſt to 

be tranſiently remember'd. Therefore before we 

enter directly upon the account of this laſt, it 
will be convenient not only to take notice of 
ſome previous occurrences that happened juſt im- 

mediately before that great turn, but like wiſe to 

glance at ſome particulars more diſtant and re- 

mote from it. All which may be uſeful in clear- 

ing the way, and opening the ſcene; and alſo 

may help to raiſe our admiration and gratitude, 

excite our care and induſtry, and furniſh us with 

means of more compleat knowledge and inſtru- 
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2 The INTRODUCTION. 


The F- * As the eſcapes and deliverances attending the 
ſe ap"; Proteſtant, or rather catholick religion reſtor'd 
England. have been both frequent and critical in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, within the compaſs of leſs than 

two hundred years; ſo thoſe in the Britiſh do- 

minions ſeem to have boon ſtill more peculiar and 

ſignal ; whether theſe eſcapes were from the dan- 


ers ariſing from F, princes, at home and a- 
broad, or thoſe from the avow'd principles and 
practices of the court and church of Rome. 


Under . From the time that Kin Henry the eighth 


mT u renounc'd the ſupremacy of the church of Rome, 


and laid the foundation for the proteſtant profeſ- 


ſion, there has been in England a ſort of a con- 
tinued ſeries of conſpiracies and attempts, nut 


only againſt that religion, but allo the Britiſh do- 
minions; which ſometimes have appear'd in the 


moſt threatning forms and terrifying views ima- 


and what defigns form'd abroad, in the reign of 


ginable. What plots were contriy'd at home, 


this prince, toward: the ruin of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, are notorious to all readers of hiftory. 
Edward Bur all theſe were blaſted by providence and 


VI. the reſult of .nferior means; and the proteſtant ; 
religion flouriſh'd and increas'd above meaſure in | 


the next reign of King Edward the ſixth. 
Queen When Queen Mary match'd with King Philip 


Mary. of Spain, this land was in moſt imminent danger 


of falling into a miſerable fervitude under the hea- 
vy yoke of the Spaniards; which many nations, 


that have been ſubject to them, have found to be 


intolerable. The blind and furious zeal of that 
Queen had very near rooted out all the hopetul 
plants of the preceding reign, and in conſequence, 
expell'd the true religion our of the nation. At 
the ſame time was a mighty expectation of the 
iſſue by the Spaniſh marriage with the Queen, 1 

er 
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ber ſelf was allo a Spaniard by the mother's ſide; 

and ſolemn forms of prayers and thankſgivings 
were provided for her conception and fate deli- 
1 very. And beſides, an act paſs'd in parliament, 
a “ That if Queen Mary dy'd in child-bed, Kin 
1 7 © Philip ſhould have the government of England 
N „during the minority of the child.“ If theſe 
8 things had ſucceeded, it is eaſy to conceive what 
] miſery mult have attended the Engliſh nation. 
Moreover, if an iflue of that marriage had 
liv'd to reign over England, together with the 
1 other dominions of the Spaniards, what could 
5 the former have been but an inferior tributary 
province to be govern'd at the pleaſure of the 
- 5 
£ 
— 


Spaniſh nation? which was KOO and car- 
ry'd on in the Low-countries,. with inſufferable 
cruelties ; and with general maſſacres in the Weſt- 
e Indies. And here, without ſuperſtition, we may 
|- 7 behold the bounty of heaven, in the eaſy pre- 
„ vention of all theſe miſchiefs. The Queen's ſup- 


ff pos'd conception vaniſh'd, and ſhe her ſelf was 

= [Ff foon remov'd by death; from which time King 
7. 7 Philip had no longer any intereſt or influence in 

d IF England. 5 


in This open'd a clear paſſage to the princeſs Queer 
Elizabeth, who in ſpite of $1 the arts and at- Elizabeth. 

tempts made both againſt her perſon and ſucceſ- 

7 ſion, readily mounted the throne, and ſoon be- 

er came the glory and wonder of the weſtern world, 

a» And heaven, which often delights to found its 

8, Pong in weakneſs, ſeems in this Queen, and her 
brother Edward, to let the world fee what great 

ar things it could effect by a woman and a child, 

ul The name of Elizabeth in a ſhort time prov'd a 

©, terror to diſtant countries, The fam'd council 

\r of Trent, which ended not long after the begin- 

nc ning of her reign, having by orders from Rome 

10 mov'd that the chiefs of the proteſtauts, and in 

er B 2 par- 
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particular the Queen of England, ſhould be ex- 


communicated, the Emperor Ferdinand, appre- 


hending the danger, wrote a warm letter to them, 
intimating, „ That if the council would not 
yield the fruit that was expected, namely, an 
« union of all catholicks to reform the cburcb, at 


e leaſt they ſhould not give an occaſion to the 


&« proteſtants more ſtrongly to unite, themſelves 


& which they wou'd ccitainly do, in caſe they 
e proceeded againſt the Queen of England For 
& undoubtedly that means would be us'd to form 
&« a general league againſt the catholicks, which 
& would produce vaſt inconveniencies.“ By this 
a religious war might have rag'd in many parts 
of chriſtendom; but this wiſe admonition proved 
ſo effectual, that the Pope deſiſted in Rome, and 
revok d the commiſſion given to the legates in 


Trent. | 


To come nearer, it is to be remember'd, what | 
a multitude of plots and ſchemes were contriv'd | 
for the defeat of this great Queen, when the 


next heir to the crown was a papiſt, an enemy 


to the Engliſh eſtabliſhment, and marry'd to the 
prince of France. Theſe projects were deeply | 
laid, and if they had taken place, England, in 
human probability, had been ſubjected to Fance 
in point of civil government, and to Rome in 
matters of religion. And here may be grateful- 
ly remember'd the protection of the Queen, and | 
the eſcape of the kingdom. For while the ene- | 
mies of the church and ſtate were ſeeking ruin 
in the deſtruction of her royal perſon, the French | 


King, who had marry'd the next heir, dy'd, 
and left her a widow without iſſue z and ſhe her 
ſelf, not many 7 after, became a priſoner, 
and incapable of effecting, tho” continually at- 
tempting, great and dangerous deſigns. 
Farther, we are to remember how the great 
enemies to the church, throughout the whole 
4 ah  Teigh 
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Fe INTRODUCTION. 
reign, were frequently ſhewing themſelves in 
ther conſpiracies and nende profiiees. And 
when their plots were ſurprizingly detected and 
confounded, they form'd a vaſt deſign and at- 
tempt to overwhelm and ruin the Eugliſu nation 
with the over- grown power of Spain, in the 
year i y88; a delign long projected, and ſudden- 
ly blaſted. So chat in concluſion, notwithſtand- 
ing the power and policy of Nome, Spain, and 
all allies and adherents, this noble Qucen ſur- 
mounted and .triumph'd over all dangers, and 
was carry*d to the grave in peace, full of years, 


riches and honours ; and King James, her ſuc- 


ceſſor, both in her dominions and her religion, 


vas peacefully eſtabliſhed in her throne. 


It was not long after this peaceful ſettlement, james 1. 
when a ſtrange diſcovery was made of an infer- 
nal deſign, torm'd by the romaniſts, to extermi- 


nate, as it were, with one-blow, both church 
and ftate. This was ſo black, that it needs no 
aggravation, only a bare mentioning what the 
impartial Thuanus, a profels'd roman catholick, 


2 fays of it; he fairly tells us, That wiſe men, 
2 © who were not attach'd to the prote/tant party, 
z © ſearching for all manner of excuſe for that 


fact, did notwithſtanding believe, That in all 


& antiquity there con'd not be found an inſtance of 


& the like barbarity.“ This is uſually call'd by 
the name of the powder-plot, which if it had 
met with ſucceſs, muſt have brought the moſt 
imaginable calamity and confuſion upon the na- 
tion. Inſomuch that the legiſlative it ſelf thought 
fit to appoint a perpetual commemoration of this 
ſignal eſcape and deliverance. _ FRE 
Thus the cruelties in Queen Mary's reign, 
the romiſh projections in the next, and this great 
conſpiracy in King James's reign, gave the deep- 
eſt wounds to popery in England; and providen- 
8 B 3 tially 


6 The INTRODUCTION.- 
tially made way for future eſcapes from all dan» 
gers that ſhould ariſe from that quarter. 


II. In the reign of King James the firft, 
as far as it appears, were unhappily ſown the 
ſeeds of ſtrange diſcontents and . — among 
the people of Exgland; which if not really 
planted, are believed to have been nouriſh'd and 
water'd, or at leaſt accidently improv'd,. by 
means of the romiſh party. However, they be- 
gan to have a particular appearance towards the 
end of this reign, which by ruſt and indolence 


had fallen ſhort of the glories of the laſt. 
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Charles 1, Theſe ſeeds, not ſtifled in due time, in the 
next reign, ſoon encreas'd in ſtrength, and gra- 
dually aroſe to a moſt plentiful crop; which 
being ripen'd by unforeſeen misfortunes from 
abroad, and numberleſs accidents at home, 
brought on all the miſeries of a civil war and 

Wl | | devaſtation z and moreover, a ſurprizing revolu- 

1 tion unknown to the Engli/þ nation, not only 

11 the deſtruction of their monarch, but the exter- 

| | mination of monarchy it {elf. | 


| And Yet ſtill in all theſe ſtruggles and confuſions, 
[ Charles!]. which were blown up and promoted by ſome, 
| 
| 


and cou'd be no otherwiſe than a mighty incou- 
ragement to all foreigners,” the nation, when in 
moſt imminent danger, was never invaded from 
abroad; but under a new government, a ſtran- 
ger to the Engliſh conſtitution, by degrees ga- 
ther'd ſo much ſtrength, as to be able to in- 
vade others with uncommon ſucceſs. But this | 
government being exotick to the foil, and in | 
the hands of a few, and thoſe ſupported by an 
unnatural military power, ſoon prov'd like the 
extremes in mechaniſm, and quite ſunk and diſ- 
appear'd. And in a little time, by means of the 
variety 
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variety of uſurpations, and the ebbs and floods 
of unheard-of powers, the nation was reduc'd to 
a broken and languiſhing condition; uncertain, 
as well as unable to make a right ſtep towards 


1ts recovery. 


In the midſt of theſe perplexing difficulties, 
and endleſs projects attending them; it was ſud- 
denly reftor'd by a wonderful and bloodleſs re- 
volution; which eſcape and deliverance, as well 


as the laſt, is perpetuated by a ſolemn act of par- 
liament, 
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| CHAP I. 

4 Review of the Reign of King Charles 
the Second, from his Reſtoration to his 
Death, 


Containing about Twenty Four Years. 


rn WF cular manner to the following 
account of the revolution and 
eſtabliſhment in the year 1688. 
For the clearer proceeding in which, it will 
be convenient to remember fomething relating 
to this' turn :juſt now mention'd, which hap- 
pen'd but twenty eight years before; and to 
come to a fair recapitulation of the moſt influ- 


ential tranſactions in the reigns of the two royal 


brothers, 


* 


7 Containing a neceſſary Review of 


ND here is the proper time to 73: pre. 
open the ſcene in a more parti- face. 
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HENS A Review of the Reign Book I. 
brothers, . Charles and James the tecond. The 
former requires the niceſt examination and un- 
derſtanding, and is more difficult, perhaps, than 
any reign ſince the conqueſt. Therefore we | 
ſhall endeavour to ſet all that ſeems. proper to | 
be us'd by way of introduction in a full and clear 
light; free from thoſe obſcurities ..rais'd by the 

interior writers of that reign, whoſe wilful neg- 

lects and omiſſions have been ſometimes more in- 

jurious than their real errors. | } 

The weak In order to this, we are firſt to conſider the 
Srate ff diſtorted and unnatural ſtate of the kingdom at |: 
eve $429" the time of that ſurprizing turn of affairs in the | 
year 1660. Beſides theſe obvious miſchief and 
diſtractions that uſually attend a long civil war, 

and continual fluctuations, which need not here 

be enumerated, the publick it ſelf, with all its 
ſubſiſting powers, was really reduc'd, as before 

hinted, to a fickly and conſumptive condition; 

not ſo much by the political miſmanagement, | 

as the neceſſities conſequential to pretended au- 
thorities and bold uſurpations. The nation had 

not only been oppreſs'd by variety of ſtrange 

taxes and impoſts, but labour'd Ps reat and 
uncommon debts : And, what is TE incredi- |: 

ble, the naval power, which had ſo lately been 
formidable to Chriſtendom, was at this time in ſo 

low a ſtate, that it had not then in all the ma- 

gazines and ſtores, arms ſufficient. to put into 

the hands of five thouſand men, nor proviſion | 

enough to ſet out ten new ſhips to fea, This 

was a ſecret unknown to the generality of the 

world, and of that mighty moment, that it was 

not diſcover'd till five years after, when the mil- 

chief had been in a great meaſure repair d; and 

then the lord chancellor, in his 3 to both 

houſes of parliament, freely declar d, That 
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« tho' his majeſty then liv'd upon credit, he 
* did not deſite that this ſhould be known to 


« his 


wy 


ts skill and circumſpection; and tho? the great turn 
which made way for all this was little leſs than 
3 | 7 miraculous, yet the recovery of a conſtitution 
ſo miſerably broken was chiefly owing to the 
23 wiſdom and tenderneſs of the rulers, the King 
27 himſelf, his then miniſtry, and the two houſes 
of parliament, who with great unanimity made 
2 uſe of the moſt healing and reviving methods, 
and as much as poſlible avoided all degrees of 
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Chap. I. of Ning CHARLES II. 
cc his beſt neighbaurs; and therefore he did not 
ſo much as make it known to his parliament. 
Not to enlarge upon the reigning diſtem- 
of that time, it is enough to obſerve, That 
the conſtitution ſuffer'd, both from inward weak- 
neſſes and outward pains; and by reaſon of its 
frequent and violent agitations, was become ſo 
tender, as hardly to be reduc'd to its primary 
vigour, without the niceſt and moſt ſteady ap- 
cations. 


3 Such England had the happineſs to meet with The Reme- 
in this difficult juncture of time; a time when 4e, ap- 

mens minds were generally confounded with * A 
2 conſcious apprehenſions on one fide, and fir'd 
with zeal and tranſports on the other. To 


moderate all theſe was a work of the higheſt 


retroſpection, as a poiſon which was ſure to min- 
gle with every reſolution that tended to a laſting 
quiet and ſettlement. Their buſineſs at this time 
was not to bring paſt crimes and demerits upon 
the ſtage, but to open a delightful ſcene for the 
exerciſe of every man's loyalty, according to his 
capacity. And tho' many happened to be diſ- 
oblig'd and offended, ahd ſome not without 


| open occaſion, yet the general ſteps they made 


appeared great and god-like, and produc'd ſuch 
a large * of grace and oblivion, as extended 
to all the direful appearances, and frightful ex- 
igencies of the ſeaſon. And, as the noble hiſto- 
rian juſtly obſery d, Not only all the wounds 

were 
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Hopeful, 


did in the parliaments and miniſtry at the be- 


The Acts 
of Parlia- 
ment a- 
gainſf Re- 
fiance. 
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& were bound up and heal'd, but even the ſcars 
&« were made as undiſcernable, as in reſpe& of 
ce deepnels was poſſible: So that nothing was 
ce defir'd to compleat and crown all, but da- 
« pl;ſhment and perpetuity. PERS 91,997 
The aſpect of the times was fo fair as to 
miſe both; and ſuch a ſettled ſtate of health as 
may be expected from human eſtabliſhments z 
which, like human bodies, are ever ſubje& ro 
relapſe and decay. And had the caution and 
ſteddineſs always appear'd in the crown, that 
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ginning, both had ſtill been more hopeful; and 
the remedies then preſcrib'd and us'd might have |} 
had a more laſting operation and benefit. Vet 
fill it often happens, that the ſame remedies |: 
which are made up for the cure and preſerva- 
tion of a ſhatter'd conſtitution, and at that jun- 
cture moſt likely to be ſucceſsful, do by unſea- 
ſonable repetition, and a fond continuance, prove |? 
moſt dangerous to its ſtrength and vials. - | 

Among ſuch, we may proceed to take notice 
of thoſe ſtrengthning acts of parliament con- 
triv'd for the ſecurity of the crown againſt the 
hte rebellious practices, then fo freſh and fright- | 
ful in the memory of the nation: Laws made 
with the moſt pacifick intention, and of ſingu- 


extraordinary juncture. And tho” they were 
critically adapted to that ſeaſon, yet they were 
ſuch as might ſerve at any other, as long as 
they were known not to be inconſiſtent with 
that id government, the form of which the 
legiſſators never deſign'd to alter, but to re- 
eitabliſh and perpetuate upon its former founda-- « 
tion. | | C' 4 oh 
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2. The firſt act to be mention'd is that for The Firf. 
an attainder of the regicides, which paſs'd ſoon 
after the tryal and execution of ſeveral of them, 
by the convention- parliament a little before its 
diſſolution. It has in it theſe poſitive words; 
« Be it hereby declared, That by the undoubt- 
« ed and fundamental laws of this kingdom, 

„Neither the peers of this realm, nor the com- 
“ mons, nor both together, in parliament or 

&« out of parliament, nor the people collectively, 

ce or repreſentatively, nor any other perſons what- 

& ſoeyer, ever had, hath or ought to have any 

& coercive power over the perſons of the Kings 

“ of this realm. 

The next act of this kind was paſs'd about a The Se. 

year after by the next parliament, and was call'd c 
the corporation act, — this made a remarkable 
- 7 alteration in many borough- towns in the nation, 
e which the court look'd upon not only as Ri- 
vals to the ſupremacy, but as nurſeries of ſedi- 

tion. The intention of the act is thus declar'd, 

„ That the ſacceſſion in ſuch corporations may 
ie e be moſt probably perpetuated in the hands 
t- of perſons well affected to his majeſty, and 
dle © the eftabliſp'd government, &c.” Therefore 
u- to ſecure that point, every officer from the 
at r to the loweſt, in every corporation, was 
re oblig'd, beſides the common oath of allegiance 

and ſupremacy, and a diſtin declaration againſt 
as the /olemn league and covenant, to take this de- 
th claratory oath, „That it was not lawful upon 
he FF © any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt 
e- © the Kin z and that he did abhor that traite- 
a-“ rous poſition | often us'd in the preceding. reigu] 

of taking arms by his authority againſt his 

* perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſion'd by him.“ 

5 The neglect of theſe qualifications, or pr of 
| them 
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14 4 Review of the Reign Book I. 
them, was afterwards alledg'd as one reaſon for 
| the forfeiture of charters. „ 
be Third, The third act paſs'd within half a year after, 
and was called the militia act, the ſubject of 
which had been one of the moſt viſible cauſes © 
of the late civil war. Anſwerable to the decla- © 
rations in the two laſt acts, this begins with 
thele words: © Foraſmuch as within all his Fa 
6“ majeſty's realms and dominions, the fole and v 
6“ ſupream power, government, command and fe 
« diſpoſition of the militia, and of all forces fe 
& by ſea and land, and of all forts and places u 
© of ſtrength is, and by the laws of England je 
& eyer was, the undoubted right of his majeſty, m 
« and his royal predeceſſors, Kings and ns is 
« of England; and that both or either of the 
c houſes of parliament, cannot, or ought to . ſu 
& pretend to the fame; nor can, nor lawfully cl 


„ may raiſe, or levy any war, offenſive or de- ar 
6 fenſtve, againſt his majeſty, his heirs, or law- cl 
« ful ſucceſſors, Sc. Not fatisfy'd with this b) 
preamble, which ſeem'd to fence againkt all e- of 
vaſion and reſerve, a particular oath, like the th 


former, was made neceſſary to be taken by all 

lord · lieutenants, deputy-licutenants, officers and 
ſoldiers, in theſe words, „I, A. B. do declare 

& and believe, That it is not lawful, upon any tei 

&« pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the % 

« King; and that I do abhor that traiterous are 

“ poſition, That arms may be taken by his au- We 

&« thority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that ver 

« are commiſſon'd by him, in purſuance of ſuch al 

4 military commiſſions. | { 
The And that all orders of men, ecclefiaftical, as fou 
Fourth, well as military and civil, might be brought in- By 
to this obligation and poſition, in the famous 

act of uniformity, which paſs' d at the ſame time fix 

with the laſt nam'd act, the whole body of the IPs! 


elergy, enjoying any benefice or falary, were 
oblig'd 
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r oblig'd to make this declaration, . That it was 
„ not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
„ „ to take arms againſt the King; and that 
f Þ © they abhor'd that traiterous poſition of taking 
„ arms by his authority againſt his perſon, or 
„ againſt thoſe that were commiſſion'd by him. 


h The ſame declaration, not long after, was by The Fifth 
another act made to extend to particular veſf- and Sixth. 


— 
A 


2 ries : And after that, to all the diſſenting preache 
ers, reſiding in corporations, that had the mis- 
fortune not to comply with the af of wnifor- 
nmity. And ten years after, it was farther pro- 
J jected in parliament to have made the ſame ſtill 
more univerſal; but it met with a check, that 
s ſhortly to be explain 'd. 


le I 
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chiefs of reſiſtance, which had produc'd them 
and when they come to be compar'd with the 
church homilies, which are _— confirm'd 
Aby the act of uniformity, and likewiſe with that 
of the beginning of King James the firſt, when 
the parliament oblig'd “ Themſelves and their 
1] F< poſteriry, to maintain the hereditary ſucceſſior: 
id i te in him and his poſterity, and that for ever; 
re | what might a perfect ſtranger, or perſon diſin- 


tereſted, or unqualify'd to judge of the old Eng- 
23/4 conſtitution, think of theſe laws when all 
us are joyn'd together? They were form'd in 
words fo ſtrong and expreſſive, that if the in- 
at ventors of them had really deſign'd to give up 
ch all that happy mixture and temperature in the 
Eugliſo government, they could hardly have 
as | found any more effectual in fo ſmall a compaſs. 

By joining all together, both abſolute obedience 


n- Þ 

us [Rand uineal ſucceſſion ſeem'd to be fo confirm'd and 
ne fix'd, as never to be alter'd ; never, by any leſs 
he powers than thoſe that gave them being. 


There- | 


5 


When all theſe ſeveral acts come to be con- Obſerva- 
ſider'd with the recent remembrance of the mis- 0 on 


them. 


16 
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Therefore all things confider'd, it can be no 
wonder if great numbers of lawyers and others, 
as well as divines, ſhou'd from the words of 
theſe acts conſcientiouſly eſpouſe a doctrine that 
was ſo hard to be reconcil'd to their ſecurity | 
againſt exorbitant invaſions. Nor is it ſtrange 
if they ſhou'd prove an uncommon impediment | 
and obſtruction to any thing that might help 
forwards. the great deliverance afterwards. t 
that time it was really the opinion of many |} 
knowing good men (and the opinion by means 
of oppoſition increas'd) That all orders and pro- 


feſſions, both among the clergy and laity, were 


gency. 


Explana- 
tion of 
them by 
the Legiſ- 


lature, 


The Firſt. 


pinn'd down by theſe poſitive acts of parliament, 'F ; 
and bound to ſuch an wnlimitted obedience 8 | 
might render them unable to relieve and extri- 
cate themſelves upon the moſt threatning emer-| 


I 
*. 
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3 But others, who knew the ſprings and 
progreſs of theſe proceedings, were of another 
opinion, and were ſenſible of the difference be- 
tween the temporary and the continu'd uſe of 
the beſt Medicines. Therefore notwithſtanding 
the formidable words us'd in theſe acts, the au- 
thors of them, the legiſlators, did upon all dif. 
ficulties think fit to make remarkable interpre-|? 
rations of them, and very great abatements FF « 
to the expreſſion; ſo that they ſhou'd not prove « 
deſtructive to the rights of a free nation. Up- 
on any moving occaſion they made this theu « 
aſſertion, © That they never deſign'd ro make «© 
& any real alteration in the Engliſh conſtitution, ÞF h 
e or any direct incroachment upon the ancient 
& liberties of the people, ſecur d to them by 
« Magna Charta, and many ſubſequent laws. | 

Of this we have a plain inſtance, tho? little 
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known at this time: When they had paſs'd the in 
militia act, and others in appearance ſo advanta- /z 
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ious to the crown, ſome members moy'd that 
things might be ſettled in the ſame ſtate they 
were before the meeting of the long parlia- 
ment; at leaſt they urg'd the reſtoration of the 
two famous courts of ftar-chamber and high-com- 
miſſion, as _—_ rather extorted from, than gi- 


yen up by the late _ But this wou'd not 
be heard to any purpoſe, and a reaſon was gi- 
ven, © That theſe courts were too much ſup- 
ce porters of the prerogative, and too liable to 
" — hard upon the liberties of the people. 
Therefore they thought the king's-bench court 
was ſufficient to anſwer the intention of the one, 
and the eccleſiaſtical courts, lately confirm'd, thoſe 
of the other. | 

But to come to thoſe particular words in the 
acts, commiſſion'd by him, which ſeem moſt to 
threaten the conſtitution, the very act of in- 
demnity will help to explain them, and the ra- 
ther, ſince the act paſs'd when the parliament 
ſeem'd moſt warm for the 2 It fair- 
ly implies, That commiſſions mutt be accordin 
to law, That all others were nullities, and the 
actors under them ſtood as much in need of 
pardon as any other criminals. Accordingly 
they are firſt nam'd in theſe words, “ Firſt, all 
“manner of treaſons, murthers, felonies, Cc. 
“ councelled, commanded, acted or done by any 
“ perſon or perſons,. - power, authority, com- 
“% miſſion or warrant, or inſtructions from his 
late majeſty King Charles, or his majeſty that 
* now is, Cc. this act pals'd above a year and 
half before the militia act. 


When in the laſt nam'd act theſe words, com- The Tha, 


miſſton d by him, came to be debated at large in 
the houſe of commons, while the bill was de- 
pending; the great lawyer, fir John Vaughan, 
in a long ſpeech offer'd many inſtances in the 
lau- boots, to ſhew, © That the people of Eng- 
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A Review of the Reign Book I. 
« land not only might, but in ſeme caſes were 
c bound to take arms _ perſons commiſſi- 
« , by the King; and that ſheriffs of coun- | 
« ties were bound, if it cou'd be no otherwiſe |: 
“ done, to raiſe the poſſe comitatus to 4 
and ſuppreſs all ſuch as ſhould put any ſuch 
illegal commiſſions in execution: According» | 
ly he preſs'd that the word laufull) might be 
added, to put all out of diſpute. Upon which 
attorney general Finch, a promoter of the bill, 
anſwer d., That it was not neceſſary, ſince 
the very word commiſſion did import it: For 
« if it was not laufuliy iſſu'd out to lawful |: 
“ perſons, and for lawful reaſons, it was no com- 
« miſſion; to which interpretation the whole 
houſe aſſented. The fame word lawfully ws 
likewiſe preſs'd to be added in the houſe of |: { 
pecrs by the noble patriot the carl of Southamp- t 
ton, but much the ſame anſwer, given in the | 0 
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houſe of commons, was made by the earl of 
Angleſey. Yer {till the former inſiſted upon the 
word, © Becauſe it would clear all difficulties ö 
&« with many, who not having heard the parti- 
& cular ſenſe of both houſes, might imagine, 
„ That if any ſort of commiſſion was granted, it 
& wou'd be unlawful to reſiſt it.” But in con- 
cluſion, it was alledg'd as a full and ſatisfactory 
anſwer, That this explanation being the very ſenſe | 
of both houſes, it wou'd ſoon ſpread and be known, | 
ſo as to become the ſenſe of the nation. a 
As a farther explanation, it is to be remem- 
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ber'd, that in the year 1675, when in conſe- 

quence of theſe reſtraining acts, and as a foun- © 
dation for a new one, the doctrine of non- re 
france came to be re-conſider'd in parliament, it ÞY © 
receiv'd a remarkable check in the houſe of Rt © 
peers, where it was moſt eſpous'd. The for- 
mer oath and declaration, being defign'd in a new 5 


bill ro be more general, and in effect univerſal. 
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Chap. I. of ##g CHARLES II. 
it gave a fair occaſion far that noble aſſembly 
to examine and canvaſs it with more niceneſs 
and exactneſs rhan formerly, in a famous debate 
that faſted ſixteen or ſeventeen days, which oc- 
calion'd many curious obſervations. - 

In this debate, the one (ide call'd it a mode - 
rate ſecurity to the charch and crown againſt the 
dangerous principies of rebellion ſtill remaining in 
the nation. The other look'd upon it with hor- 
ror, and alledg'd, That mo conveyancer cou d in 


more compendious terms have drawn a diſſeitiement 


of the whole birth-right of England. They in- 
fiſted, That it was ſo far from being traite- 


„ rous in all caſes, to take arms by the King's 
3 © authority againſt his perſon, That, in many cales 
„ it was their duty; of which they produc'd 


ſeveral inſtances in former reigns. And when 
they came to the moſt formidable words in the 
oath, Againſt thoſe commiſſion d by him, they de- 
clared; That ſuch words, without diſtinctions 
« and limitations, wou'd eſſentially change a ci- 
« vil and a regulated government into one mili- 
“ tary and arbitrary; fo that there cou'd be no 
“difference between the Eugliſh and the Turkiſh 
„government. They farther inſiſted, ( That 
if whatſoever was order'd by the King's cm- 
&* miffion, cou'd not be oppos d by his authority, 
then a ffauding army was law, whenever the 
* King pleas d. Accordingly they propos'd 
a remarkable inſtance, wvz. If on a ſuit with 
& a great favourite, a perſon recovers houſe and 
lands, and by cuurſe of law be put into poſ- 
& ſeſſion by the ſheriff, and after wards the fa- 
© yourite obtains an order for ſome ſoldiers of 
* the fanding army to take poſſeſſion and deli- 
ver it back; in ſuch a caſe, the man in pot- 
“ ſeſſion may juſtify the defence of himſelf, by 
* killing thoſe who forcibly endeavour to enter 
* his houſe: Here the party, whole houle is 
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. © former, the greateſt misfortune to the people, 


Explana- 
tions by 
State ſinen. 


liament, when the caufes of them began to ” 
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« invaded, takes arms by the King's own au- 
&« thority againſt thoſe who are commiſſion d by 
« him. In like manner, if the foldiers had been 
ce commiſion'd to defend the houſe againſt the 
„ ſheriff, when he firſt went to take poſſeflion, | 
« no commiſſion of the King's cou'd put a ſtop 
& to the ſheriff, who had ſtill the King's autho- 
„ rity in raiſing the poſſe of the county to put 
& the law in execution. So that in conſequence, |: 
* the government muſt of neceſſicy be either 
& arbitrary, or inconſiſtent with its (elf 3 the 


& the latter the greateſt abſurdity to the prince.” | 


It ſeems upon the whole, that when they began 
to believe that the arms which were given for 
the ſecurity of the publick, were like to be 
turn'd againſt themſelves, they thought it time 
to enquire into the reaſon of their lodgment, | 
as well as the extent of their force. Theſe ar- 


guments, and ſome interruptions prevail'd fo far, 
that the bill, tho” paſs'd in the committee, ne- 
ver was reported, and ſo came to nothing. : 

Tho” it was loſt at a time when it mutt have 
been a matter of new contention, and the debate 
ſufficiently ſhew'd how eager it was to explain, 
and how hard to confirm the former acts of par- 


pear leis to the eye; yet {till thoſe living a 
did not altoget her leave the nation withont difh- | 
culties in opinion and judgment, or at leaſt ap- 
prehenſions of an ee power. The body | 
of a people, who are mov'd and ſwell'd by every Þ 
blaſt of wind, cannot always extinguiſh their 
fears, when they think they ſce an armed force 
ready to be let looſe upon them. Bur till, Þ 
when there was the leaſt proſpect of danger, 
every penetrating judge and ſtateſman cou'd find 


a ſolution and a ſpecious way to unravel the dit- 
tbe 


2 


> 
15 
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ficulty. They then cou'd readily diſtingui 


tween 


Chap. I. of Ning CHARLES II. 
tween rational and artificial powers, between 
equity and law, and as eaſily ſhow, “ That the 


former was both prior and ſuperior to the lat- 


& ter. Accordingly one of the chief of them 


did bravely ſtrike at the difficulty in theſe words: 
% When all is ſaid, there is a natural reaſon of 
fate, an undefinable thing, grounded upon 
„ the common good of mankind, which is im- 
mortal, and in all changes and revolutions, 


« ſtil] preſerveth its original right of faving a 
& nation, when the letter of the Jaw perhaps 
% wou'd deſtroy it. Wy 

Thus, upon every emergency, did lawyers 
and Sons, and 1 themſelves, 
explain theſe ſeveral acts of parliament, toge- 
ther with thoſe conſequential doctrines, call'd 
by the names of non-reſiſtance and paſſive-obedi- 
ence, Which have been ſo often applauded and 
exploded. Which doctrine they accounted of 
general, and ſometimes of extraordinary benefit; 
but ſtill they thought they were never to be 
forc'd and tortur'd to the deſtruction of human 
ſociety, or any ancient ci}abliſhment. 


4. Beſides: theſe, the divines, who never 4 by 
wanted leaders as well as followers, cou'd up- Divine. 


on occaſion explain themſelves, and make ex- 
ceptions agreeable to the notions of liberty; yea, 
and ſome of them who had carry'd their do- 
Crines to ſuch a height as was hard to be re- 


3 concil'd to the government of a free people. 


They indeed often alledg'd the example of our 
bleſſed | ſaviour, the apoſtles and the primitive 


4 chriſtians, for the obedience they taught, and ſome 


of them term'd it, The doftrine of the croſs : But 
when ſuch replies as theſe were made to them, 
„That their caſes could not extend to the Kings 
* of England, who tho' intitled ſapreme, were 


* not poſſeſsd of * ſole legiſlature, ” they 


3 uſually 


. 
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uſually had recourſe to the late ſettled conſtitu- 
tion, and the foremention'd acts of parhament ; | 
in which they then never wanted champions in | 
all profeſſions. Vet ſtill the moſt conſiderable 
of them did, when oecaſion offer d, declare their 


opinion for exempt caſes. They thought that 
the obedience requir'd in the new teſtament from 
ſubjects to princes, did much reſemble that from 
wives and children to their husbands and- parents, 
which always included ſome kind of exception, 
tho” expreſs*'d in ab/olute terms; -tho? till ' they 
thought that odious and improbable caſes were 
not to be laid before a people, whoſe giddineſs 
had lately driven them too much to the contrary 
extream, Several of them therefore did early 


declare their thoughts, when they were private- Þ 


ly preſsd to it, and any uncommon diffieulties 


urg d; and even Dr. Tillotſon himſelf, tho' he 
had writ that letter to the lord Raſſel, which F 


A 


hath been often quoted as unanſwerable, yet N 
would not generally affirm, tho' ask'd before 


the King in perſon,” That no caſe was io be - 


' +:2/\cepted. And his majeſty was fo far from being 


Yet many 
adhere to 
the Letter 
of them. 


} ended at his caution, that he declar'd to his 


brother, That the dean ſpoke like an honeſ# mar, 
nd: wou'd not have him preſs'd any further, 


- But cho' many of the laity and the clergy, of 


the more ſearching and knowing ſort, did occa- 


ftonally make ſuch interpretations and explica- 


tions of theſe acts of parliament, yet ſtill there 
were great numbers of both ſorts who hardly 
thought of exceptions, or more hardly believ'd 
the truth of them, or at leaſt they could not 
ju. af there would be occaſion for them. Se- 
veral, both of the clergy and laity, cloſely ad- 
her'd to the laſt, and look'd upon all interpreta- 
tions and abatements as jeſuitical and ſcandalous 
evaſions, deſtructive to the very intent, as well 
as the letter of the law, and accordingly wou'd 
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| not comply with any thing that tended to the 
breach of it, tho” never ſo remote. 

As to the generality of the people, who un- 
derſtood leaſt of theſe matters, they were a long 
time kept warm with the remembrance of the 
miſeries of the late rebellion and civil wars, and 
rather than not guard againft the beginnings of 
ſuch calamities, they were willing to run into 
an afive, as well as a ſuffering compliance with 
a ptince, who for many years had never given 
y [7 them any” cauſe of ealliny* A prince, [whole 
clemency and 'mercy towards rs had al- 
moſt been beyond example: A prince, as the 
earl of Shaftsbury ſaid, Under whom the un- 
„ fortunate fell gently, and the beſt of all man- 
( KEkind deſerv'd the title of deliciæ bumani gene- 
„ ris. So that for ſeveral years in that reign, 
je any degree of reſiſtance was not only thought 
ha ſin againſt God, but the higheſt ingratitude 
et j againſt the King. Eu 12 | | 
e! Thus matters appear'd, and were carry'd on 
for the greateſt part of the reign : Vet af-  niv. 
g ter all, the notion of paſſive-obedience ſeems of- n. 
sten to have been in an uncertain and fluctuating © =» 
„ condition; ſometimes fleeping, and othertimes 

rouzing; now contracted, and then extended, 

ora the dangers ſeem'd to ariſe from different 
quarters, or as various apprehenſions,  humours 
and provocations were excited and blown up a- 
e mongſt a divided people. The diſputes about 
it were infinite, and the caſes put and debated, 
dvere diſtrafting to the minds of many; and 
x © while ſome faid, © It was the cleareſt command 
Lin the goſpel, and the eſſential. part of chri- 
. © fanity,” others ſaid, “ It was all darkneſs 
„and confuſion, and the very foundation of ma- 
„ © bometaniſm.” At length of time, that pre- 
ſcription that was intended to preſerve the na- 
d tion, began to have a different operation, and 

C4 appear'd 
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appear'd too ſtrong for an Enghſþ conſtitution ; 


therefore it was judg'd proper either to be laid 
aſide, or to be ſo improv'd and qualify'd in the 
compoſition, ſo as to be a ſovereign preſervative 
for a legal eftabliſhment, but no ſupport to a - 
rannical government. 

Yet we are further to remember, that it was 
no ſmall impediment to that revolution of which 
we are attempting to give an account z and fuch 


a one it was, as prov'd inſuperable to many pi- 


ous and learned men of all profeſſions, who were 


willing to ſuffer the worſt, rather than recede 
from any part of a doctrine which they really 
beliey'd to have had its birth from heaven, and 
its confirmation from the laws of the land. On 
the contrary, as it was an impediment to keep 
ſome perſons backwards, it was ſuch an invita- 
tion to bring others forwards, as made that 

reat turn more neceſſary and advantagious, than 


i it had happened at any other juncture of 


time. | 


5 II. Having mention d theſe. laws which 


were made by twoeſeveral parliaments, it may 
now be proper to return back, and take ſome 
notice of other particulars tranſacted by thelc 
famous aſſemblies. The firſt of theſe were 
call'd the convention-parliament, as not being ſum- 
mon'd in the ordinary way, and had met a lit- 
tle above a month before the arrival of the 
King, in the ſame mapner with other parlia- 


ments; only without the lords ſpiritual, who 


had by act of parliament been excluded near 
twenty years before. To judge rightly of this 


: parliament, we muſt take a ſhort view of their 


Their Con- 


Pitution. 


firſt conſtitution, and their temper afterwards, 
For their conſtitution, it is to be remember'd, 
Thar upon the-reſtaration of the ſecluded mem- 
bers in February 1 655 che rump-parliament was 10 
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far increas'd. as to make way for a free-parlia. 
ment; the grand thing expected, or hop'd for 
in the nation. This improv'd parliament, tho? 
better diſpos d, ſeem'd not a little apprehenſive 
of the conſequences. of their intended diſſolu- 
tion; therefore while they continued in power, 
which was about three weeks, they were ex- 
tremely careful of two things. Firſt, in their 
2 diſpoſal of their commiſſions for the militia - 
They indeed took - them out of the hands of 
mercenary and inferior perſons, and put them 
into choſe of the nobility and ach. gentry 3 
but ſtill they made this reſtriction, That no 
perſon ſhould be truſted in that province, who 
did not declare under his hand. That he did 
& confeſs and acknowledge, that the war rais'd 
& by the two houſes of parliament againſt the 
late King, was juf# and /awfal, until ſuch 
* © time as force and violence was us'd upon the 
“ parliament in the year 1648,” The ſecond. 
was in the ſummoning of this convention-parlia- 
nent, my made \this the principal qualification, 
«© Thar all and eyery perſon and perſons, who 
& have adviſed, aided, abetted or aſſiſted in any 
« war againſt the parliament, ſince the firſt of 
January 1641; he, they, or their ſons ſhall 
be incapable to be elected to ſerve as members 
of the next parliament, unleſs he or they have 
4 {ince manifeſted their good affections to the 
4 parliament.” Accordingly this new aſſembly, 
among variety of parties, had many of the King's 
old enemies, and two or three of the regicides 
r I themſelves, as ſitting members. 
is As to their temper, that appears from their Tei Tem. 
r debates and endeayours to bring the King to ar- ?* 
. ticles and limitations before his return, and par- 
„ WW ticularly from one inſtance not commonly known 
or publiſh'd. Upon a debate ariſing about the 
o Aiſtinction that ought to be made between dif- 
r : x68 ferent 
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A Review of the Reign Book I. 
ferent fort of criminals, one Mr. Lentball freely 
faid, That he that firſt drew' his ſword againſt 
the late King, committed as great an as he 
that cut off his head. For which he was order'd 
a ſharp reprimand at the bar of the houſe,” with 
an intimation, That this was a time of ; 
& otherwiſe he muſt have met with a more 12 
yere treatment. en , 


. Notwithſtanding this conſtitution and 
temper, as ſoon as the light began to blaze 


from the ea, their eyes were fo open'd (or as 


ſome ſay dazled) and their hearts ſo inlarg'd, 
that never any body of people could teſtify more 
affection and loyalty to a crown'd head, than 
they did, as it were, in an inſtant. According- 
ly, their firſt great ſep, as ſoon as they were 

lard a PARLIAMENT), was to throw 
themſelves upon the King's mercy, in the name 


of all the commons in England, as conceiving 


themſelves, © Not freed from the guilt and pu- 
* niſhment, which the unhappy times had con- 
« tracted. . | ch! 


Their beal- They immediately proceeded to heal all the 


ing Pro- 
ceedings. 


breaches and diſtractions of the nation; and 
never any parliament did haſten with greater 
unanimity and progreſs, nor clear'd ſo many dif- 
ficulties in ſo 2 a time, and if in any thing 
they protracted time, it was in conſidering how 
to ſignalize their loyalty to their prince, by 
making more publick examples of his inveterate 
enemies, than he himſelf, and his miniſtry, were 
willing to allow. However, they took the firſt 
opportunity to expreſs their zeal for the prero- 
gative, in the act of artainder, and to diſplay the 


powers of the Kings of England, in the above 


recited declaration firſt mention'd. Beſides, with 
great diſpatch they went through three grand 
things; namely, the famous att of indemnity, 

| which 
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Chap. I. of Ning CHARLES II. 
which reliev'd the minds of thouſands in the 
mation; the disbandimg of the army, which had 


been long formidable to a free people; and the 
ample ſeitlement of the King's revenue, the defi- 
cieney of which, according to the ſenſe of the 
houſe,” had been the “ prime cauſe of all the 


ce ate troubles.” Moreover they took care to 


confirm judicial proceedings, and marriages, &c. 


without which would ariſe confuſion z to 
buy off the court of wards, which became a 
ſettled grievance to the nation; and likewiſe to 
do ſome things to ſhow the honour, as well as 
the juſtice of the reſtoration. 

In ſum, the tide was then fo univerſal and 
over-bearing, that it is a kind of a miracle that 


the liberties of the nation ſhould ſtand fo firm- 
y againſt-it, and ſuffer ſo little from it. There- 
fore it cannot be deny'd, but the King was 


od natur d, and his miniſtry s and 


faithful in refuſing ſome private and pro- 
jects, which muſt have made the old conſtitu- 
tion of England very weak and preearious, if 
not at the mercy of the crown. However, his 
7 majeſty ſeem' d 83 pleas'd with their 
2 publick proceedings, a 

done for the honour and future ſecurity z fo 
that upon their finiſhing their ſeveral bills, at 
his parting with them he could do no lefs than 
give them the laſting title of the HEALING Their Ii. 
and BLESSED PARLIAMENT; and d. 
appear'd fo much in love with thoſe aſemblies, 
which in the late reign had been too much diſ- 
continu'd, that he declar'd to them, © That he 


with what they had 


* wou'd propoſe no other rule to his actions 


© © and counſels than this, Phat is a parliament 


* like io think of this action, and this countel ? 
* and it ſhou'd be want of underſlanding in bim, 
* if it wo d not bear that teſt, 


III. The 


23 © A Review of the Reign Book I/ 
„„ e in chi .coln;. | 
count of . . 

* gend Which began in 1661, was the firſt that was 
and lng regularly choſen according to the ancient con- 
Parlia- ſtitution; and this continu'd for above ſeventeen 
ment. years without any interruption, beſides ordi 
prorogations. This famous aſſembly, ſo muc 
cenſur d and applauded, was undoubtedly elected 
with as great deliberation and ſedateneſs, as was 
conſiſtent with ſo warm a ſeaſon. The King | 
had, contrary to cuſtom, publiſh'd the very daß 
he intended the parliament ſhou'd meet, a con- 
ſiderable time before the writs were ſeal'd, 
“ That, as he declar'd, the country might not 
& be {urpriz'd in their elections; but that they 
« might ſend up ſuch a repreſentative to him, as 
“might give a clear view and proſpect of the 
&« affections and deſires of his people. j 
Their Con- Agreeable to this declaration, we find that the 
ffitution. houſe of commons conſiſted; of the moſt emi- 
nent perſons for birth, eſtates, knowledge and 
experience, that were to be met with in the 
_ King's dominions: So that the lord chancellor 
obſery'd in his ſpeech to both houſes, That F 
c the commons of England were never more ex> | 
& aftly repreſented than they were in the preſent 
& knights, citizens and Burgeſſes, then aſſem · 
& bled.” Tho' at the fame time, neither the 
Biſhops or inferior clergy had any votes to in- 
fluence in church affairs; nor were the corpo- 
rations then reſtrain'd by rhoſe teſts and obliga- 
tions under which they labour'd in a ſhort time 
after, Vet till, by length of time, by changes 
upon deaths, by the ſuſpicions of the people, 
their fondneſs for new elections, and variety of 
accidents, this noble aſſembly was afterward 
thought to fail and degenerate, ſo as to obtain the 2 
opprobrious name of, The pen/ionary-parliament. WM tx 
But how juſtly will be remember'd SN 
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f was an heretick, or a papiſt, &c. and moreover 


| the parliamentary ordinantes in the late times, 
and all opinion of any Jegiſature in either or both 


tuous addreſſes had been of vaſt miſchief to the 


7 fin'd to certain limitations, and the bearers of 
them to a number not dangerous to the — 
ſca- 


tion of the eſtates of twenty one regicides de- 
3 ceas'd, that had eſcap'd in the act of indemnity; 
and as the militia of the kingdom had been the 
great cauſe of contention in the late reign, by 
12 1 act, they declar'd it to be /olely and 
= wholly in the Kings of England, as it always 
2 ought to have been. Beſides, by one act they 
did not only reſtore all the biſhops to their ſears 
in parliament and temporal juriſdiftion ; but alſo 
by another act they aſcertain'd their ancient and 
ordinary juriſdiction, and power of coertion in cauſes 
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The firſt ſeſſion was divided into two diſtinct Their Ser- 
meetings, — in conſtitution. This was —_— of 
the moſt remarkable for ſettling the peace and nn, 
uiet of the nation wich reſpect to the late di- 
ions. Both houſes ſeem'd to follow the 
ſteps of the laſt healing parliament z and for fear 
that the validity of their proceedings might be 
call'd in queſtion, for want of form in the ele- 
ctions, they readily proceeded to confirm all the 
publick ifs of that aſſembly. But firſt th 
took care of the King's perſon, and —— 
That writings and words, ſhou'd, as well as 
actions, be accounted treaſon ; and likewiſe made 
it highly penal for any perſon to ſay the King 


they damn'd the ſolemn league and covenant, all 


houſes, without the King. And becauſe tumul- 


crown, by another act, the addreſſors were con- 


lick. They further proceeded to rhe con 


ecclefiaflical, which was by many look'd upon not 
only to have been infring'd, but annull'd by the 
act for taking away the High- commiſſion court in 


the late reign, 
25 Thus 


ZO 
The Biſhops Thus much was tranſacted and effected wirh- 
reftor's. out any biſhops or clergy. At the ſecond meet- | 

of the firſt ſeſſion, about a year and « half | 

after the reſtoration, the bi took their an- 
cient places, ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the 
King, that he {aid he met the houſes on pur- | 
ole, and thus began his ſpcech; I know the 
pour: : ; | 
'« viſit I make you this day is not neceſſary; is 
there were ng more in 
{t that I come to L 

© ſee what you and I & long deſir'd to ſec, 
« The lords ſpiritaal and temporal; ani the - tom- | 
« ous of England ever tagetber to conſult for the Þ- 
| © peace and ſafety of the chro and fla; by Þ- 
< which, parliaments are reſtored to their pri- 
* mitive luſtre and r I do heartily o- 
ibis day.” And now © 


A complete 


ment. 
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ing 


ce out of courſe; yet if 
© it, it wou'd not be 


6 gratulate with you 


the three eftates of the realm proceeded wick 
new vigour, and in no long time made as full 
and complete eſtabliſhment as cou'd be well ex- 


pected. They perfected the militia act, and 
went through the corporation and unifurmity acts, 
with the ſeveral aa and declarations we have 
had occaſion ro mention, and put an end to this 
remarkable ſeſſion, to the open ſatisfaction of the Þ 
King and court, and the plain majority of the 


nation. 


yond diſpute. All was effected by a ſweet · tem- 
per'd King, an active and penetrating miniſtry, 
and a firm and vigorous parliament. But 


2 
4 
[4 


Thus in the compaſs of two years was per- 
Eſtabliſh- fected the greateſt Sitabliſhment and pacification Þ 
that was practicable in a kingdom, where {uch 
variety and infinity of ſects, opinions and con 
teſts, had been predominant for a much longer 
time. And this was brought about by ways 
and methods, which when compared with other 
{talons may poſſibly ſeem ſtrange and diagree- 
able; but when adapted to times of weaknels Þ 
and neceſſity, they appear wiſe and judicious be- Þ 
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But when that glorious miniſtry came to be 
weakned by the departure of the duke of Or- 
mond into dreland, declenſion of the intereſt 
and authority of chancellor Made, the ſuperan- 
nuation of treaſurer Southampton, and the remo- 
val of ſecretary Nicholas, the court gradually be- 
came more uncertain and variable, and more art- 
ful and deſigning. Vet ſtill the parliament ſeem'd 
to have kept up their uſual ſteddinels and regu- 
larity, and to have ſhown no great variations, 
but what proceeded from the mutations and 
exigencies of the times and ſeaſons. 


2. To proceed to ſay ſomething of the re- 
mainder of the long parliament, which conſiſt- 


” — 


The Par. 
liament 


ed of fifteen years ſpace, and ſixteen diſtinct 7794 


ſeſſions. We ſhall only glance at ſome of their 
actions and motions, and chiefly thoſe for which 
they have been moſt blam'd and cenſur'd by lat- 
ter writers; namely, their ſeverity againſt all dif- 


| ſenters, and their mercenary proceedings with which 


they ſtand charg'd. | 

Their proceedings againſt proteſiant diſſenters, 
except a few addrelles, may all be compriz'd in 
three acts of parliament : The firſt in the year 
1664, againſt ſeditious conventicles; the ſecond 


in the year 1665, call'd the five mile a; and 


the laſt in the year 1670, in title the fame with 
the firſt; without naming the act of uniformity, 
which no parliament ever attempted to abro- 


gate. The firit of theſe was temporary; the 
ſecond was chiefly levell'd at ſeditious preachers, 
and the third was ſoon relax'd in the execution. 
However, by vertue of theſe acts, the diſſenters 
did at certain times meet with very hard and 
unchriſtian uſage; and ſuch, as in times of leis 
appearance of danger, wou'd have been ſtill 


more inexcuſable. 


There- 


gs, 


Againſt 
Proteſtant 
Diſſe enters, 


32 
The 


Cauſes, - whatever ſeverities they felt from the laws, aroſe |* 


had probably ſunk with their own weight, and 
been laid aſleep. 
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Therefore it is to be always remember'd, that | 


| 
more from the reſtleſs practices of ſome of them, |} | 
than the religious exerciſes of any of them; | 
and that every act made to their prejudice ws 
founded upon the reality, or the ſtrong belief off 1 
ſome plot or conſpiracy againſt the peace of the | 
a 

| 

0 

C 


— 


nation, which they had either form'd or pro- 
moted. So that what the parliament enacted or 
deſign'd in the former part of this reign wa 
chiefly upon the defenſive; and was then look d 
upon more like ſelf-preſervation; than any inten- 
ded perſecution. In ſum, they were fram'd more r 
upon civil and political, than any ſpiritual or re- tt 


| pere account. It is further remarkable, that t. 
| 


all rheſe paſs'd contrary to the defires and incli-¶ le 
nations of the King, who out of temper or z/ 
principle, was clearly for indulgence and tolera * . 
tion; and accordingly, within leis than two year? ur 
after the late act paſs'd;, he made a bold ſtep, d 


and contrary to the ſtanding laws gave them full] te 
liberty. And tho' in the next ſeſſion of parlia-Þ? pi. 
ment, both houſes declared againſt this indulgence, m 
as granted by an illegal power, yet, when ther ſe 
fears from one quarter began to be ſtifled by 

their apprehenſions from another, they readily Þ7 le 
brought in a bill for the eaſe of all proteſtant di. th 
ſenters; which went through the houſe of com- la 
mons, and was only hinder'd in the upper houſ ſt⸗ 
by the ſuddenneſs of the prorogation. This bil re: 
was a fort of a foundation and model of that pr 
roleration or exemption that paſs'd in the firſt yer pa 
of King William and Queen Mary : And had h ca 
not been for ſome accidents and provocations to- ed 
wards the latter end of King Charles's reign, {cf 
which blew up old fires, all theſe ſtinging act ag 
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It is further to be obſerv'd, That in paſſing 7%ir Pro- 

the act againſt proteſtant diſſenters, they did nor ©**4"** 

intend partiality to one fort, or any ways to — 

promote the intereſt of thoſe that were popiſo; 

tor they were no leſs vigilant. and vigorous with 

reſpect to the romaniſis, againſt whom ſeveral 


proving laws, no leſs terrible, were in force. 


n the year 1663, they made two ſeveral formal 
addreſſes to the King againſt them. In the year 
1666, they preſented a third. In 1668, they 


2 deliver'd a fourth, as likewiſe a particular ad- 
3 dreſs of thanks for diſmiſſing papiſts from his 
# majeſty's guards. In the year 1670, ſoon after 
they had made the laſt act againſt conventicles, 
they drew up a fifth addreſs, more large and ſo- 
lemn than any before, laying open The cauſes of 
= the growth of popery, as well as the Remedics a- 
gainſt the miſchiefs. In the year 1673. when the 
indications began to be more apparent, imme- 
7 diately after they had ſhown the firſt mention d 
= tenderneſs to proteſtant diſſenters, they not only 
2 preſented their fixth addreſs, but paſs'd the fa- 
mous zeſt act, by which the duke of York, and 
2 ſeveral great men were thrown out of all places. 


This was a great point obtain'd amidſt vio- The Taft 


2 lent oppoſition, and was accompany'd with o- 4. 
ther mortifying bills, that did not paſs, particu- 
= larly one To prevent intermarriages between prote- 
ſtants and papiſts. The teſ act happen'd to 
reach other ſorts of diſſenters, tho' it was not 
primarily, if at all, fo defign'd : For the preſent 
& parhament gave them no farther trouble, or 
cauſe of fear, but upon every occaſion procecd- 
ed againſt the papiſts. Accordingly in the next 
ſeſſion after the zeft act, they warmly petition'd 
againſt che duke of York's intended marriage with 


a papiſt, and likewiſe brought in a bill for a 
more general teſt. Both indeed prov'd abortive, 
the firſt by a pre- contract, and the ſecond by a 

A D ſudden 
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ſudden prorogation; the uſual help to relieve | 
many difficulties in thoſe times. : 
In the next ſeſſion, 1673, they preſented a ſe- |: 
venth addreſs againſt popery, and re- aſſum'd the 
new zeſt act; but cou'd not get thorough with 
the work, for want of time, and not of unani- | ? 
mity. However, they ſo far ſhew'd their incli- þ* 
nations, that now papiſts, as much, or perhaps 
more, than other di/enters, began to wiſh and! 
wait for the diſſolution of this terrible parlia- | 
ment. Still the houſe of commons teſtify'd their 
reſolutions againſt the former, and in the next | 
ſeſſion, in 1675, they drew up a new bill a- 
gainſt the growth of popery; and to prevent the 
deſigns of rhe court, which was ſuſpected to 
favour that party, they began to lay their hands 
upon the King's revenue, and to contrive to ap- 
propriate the ancient tunnage and poundage, four Þ 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, to the fole uſe 7 ly 
of the navy. Tho' this did not take place, yet aft 
in the ſame year, at another ſeſſion, they pro- me 
jected freſh deſigns againſt the papiſis, — thok Kir 
thought to be peuſioners; and likewiſe ſhew'd Þ 
further moderation to other diſenters. And in 
the year 1677, their apprehenſions of popery ſo ſon 
far increas'd, and glar'd in their eyes, that by a 
particular act they finally aboliſh'd that dread- #7 the 
ful writ de heretico comburendo; which has been tran 
often ſaid, To have kept many perſons from ſtecping, and 
Tohile that was awake. ; pee 
And while the grounds of theſe fears were in- 
larging, and ſhowing themſelves from Scotland, 
France and Ireland, as well as at home, how 
ealy it 1s to imagine what belief any reports 
wou'd raiſe, and what impreſſions any villany Þ 
wou'd make upon a loyal parliament, which was 
highly jealous of the honour of their maſter, 
and no leſs fond of the fafery of his perſon. 
Thus in the year 1678, and the eighteenth ſeſ- 


ſion, 


©H-*.5 &  & Raye 


fo 
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ſion, upon the firſt rumour of the popiſh plot, 
and diſcovery of Coleman's letters, the parlia- 
ment took fire, and ſhew'd their horror and 
# reſentment againſt a party of men, who for a 
long time had given them too much cauſe to 
believe any thing that cou'd be laid to their 
charge. Their zeal for the publick was fo 
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great, that they not only caus'd ſeveral 7 


proclamations againſt them, but form'd the fir 


deſign of the excluſion of the duke of Vor-; 
and to crown all, they paſs'd that notable act 


© houſe of parliament. | 

© Theſe proceedings, with ſome conſequential 
matters, their diſcoveries of the King's corre- 
ſpondence with France, and their backwardneſs 
in granting ſupplies, which the King eagerly 
deſir'd, at length made his majeſty ſo — g- 
ly uncaſy, that he ſuddenly prorogu'd, and ſoon 


kingdom. \ 


lament A name much more caly to conceive 
and invent, than to prove and make good; e- 
ſpecially if the members are to be determin'd by 
their outward deeds. They had indeed been 
ſo 8 againſt two oppoſite parties, that 
ſeem'd to threaten the peace of the nation, that 
it is no wonder, of each of them, in their turns, 
ſhou'd be fo ready to charge them with bribery 
and corruption. But the knowledge, as well as 
the opinions of ſir William Temple and the late 
duke of Leeds, are more to be regarded than a 
multitude of private conjectures. The former 

D 2 indeed 


35 


for diſabling papiſis from ever ſitting in either The Diſa- 
bling AT. 


after diſſolv'd this famous and faithful parlia- ei Di 
ment, to the mighty ſurprize of the whole lation. 
\ 


3. From theſe ſeveral acts we may make 7heir /up- 
ſome tolerable judgment as to the mercenary pro- ry mer- 
C nary 


ceedings with which they ſtand charg'd, and of , 
their obtaining the name of the penſionary par- ings. 
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neral Be- 
L aviour, 
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indeed acknowledges, That endeavours to buy 
off perſons had been us'd the laſt ſix years of 
their ſitting; and this cuſtom he ſays was in- | 
troduc'd by the lord treaſurer Clifford, after they |* 
had continu'd near twelve years without any |} fi 
marks of temptation or expectation. We have] a 
a liſt of ſmall penſons, all not amounting to ten! 


mp, aa 


thouſand pounds a year; and ſeveral of thoſe] 4: 
were given to poor cavaliers, more for paſt ſer- ] 8! 
vices and charity, than future views and deſigns. a 
Still fir William obſerves, that whatever was tl 
done, was never ſufficient to obtain a majority; ÞY £0 
and in thoſe times there were many noble in- 1) 
ſtances of men rejecting the largeſt offers with- of 
out the leaſt heſitation. The duke of Leeds, de 


who knew as much as any man, does not only du 


quit this from being a penſionary-parliament, but ere 
likewiſe gives ſuch convincing reaſons for it a ba 
ſeem unanſwerable. jn 

bre 


However, this is always to be remember'd, 
That during the time they were under the leaſt pat 
temptations of bribery, they were moſt loyal 
and complying with the court; but when they! 
lay under the greateſt, they were moſt oppoſing 
and contradictory. - In the former time they 
were ready to give the King money by millions, 
and authority by wholeſale; in the latter they 
wou'd ſcarce give it by thouſands, or allow the 
authority they had eſtabliſh'd. And it is further 
obſervable, That as what they acted in the be- 

inning was without the influence of the court, 
lo the two things that rais'd the greateſt com- 
plaints, the laws againſt diſſenters, and thoſe a- | 
gainſt reſifance, were all effected according tothe 

their own inclination. The former were then 
againſt the King's private will and deſires; and t. 
the latter not over agreeable to the minds of the 
three great miniſters, Clarendon, Ormond and 
Southampton, who were ever ready to check the 
Hp forward- Pa 
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forwardneſs of ſome who were deſirous to over- 
load the crown with prerogative and revenue. 

In ſum, they acted both with vigour and con- And Cha- 
| 3 fideration, and made as wiſe and as good laws as Tacker. 
any of their predeceſſors, particularly the act for 
1/eitling inteflate eflates, and that againſt frauds 
and perjuries And further, they diſabled the 
great enemies to the government, the papiſts, 
and laid the foundation of that noble law for 
the privileges of the nation, call'd the habeas 
corpus act. As they cannot be vindicated in eve- 

- | ry particular, ſo perhaps they cannot be excus'd 
of too much credulity, a diſtemper very inci« 
dent to great bodies of men, and this time pro- 
ductive of great inconveniencies both to the 

t crown and the people. Bur ſtill if the King 

had ſhown as much ſteddineſs in his government 
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gat home, and as much zeal for his honour a- 
„ broad, as they generally did, they need not have 
parted fo abruptly, but might have continu'd on 
to the general good of the nation, and perhaps 1 


y {without giving new pain to any party. Thus 
much ſeems proper to ſay of a famous parliar 
yl ment, that is fo little known to ſeveral modern 
„ writers. 
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he! IV. During the continuance of this long The Firſt 
cr parliament, ſome things concern'd the publick, Putch 
which ought not to be omitted in this ſnort 
eriew; particularly two great wars, both a- 
gainſt rhe ſtates of Holland, and other confede- 
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J | 
„gates. The firſt began leſs than five years after | a | 
to the reſtoration ; and contrary to the vulgar o- 1 
en {Pinion of late years, was promoted not only by ' M 


md the city of London and trading part of the na- 
he tion, but by both houſes of parliament, who 
md readily advanc'd ſuch ſums in the compals of a 
the ear as had never been known in any Engliſh 
rd- {parliament before. The King himfelt, as well 
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as two of his miniſters, Clarendon and Southamp- * 
ton, ſeem'd a little cool in this great affair; but 
the belief of the Dutch incroachments ſo pre- 
vail'd, chat the deſign was carry'd on with fer“ 
vour and reſentment from all quarters; and yet! 
the war began with precipitation in reſpect to 
foreign alliances. The ſtates of Holland were 
publickly fupported by the French King, and! { 
were then ſo much in favour, or in league with! f 


that growing monarch, that juſt before they 


With the 
Conſe- 


quences, 


and a peace effected within a 


fire in London; both greater than ever had been 


b 
had been entering into private projects of di- 
viding the Spaniſh Netherlands between him and! n 
them. The open conjunction became ſo appa- 
rent, that the King of England in a ſhort time 
was forc'd to declare a war againſt France, a de 
well as Holland. The ſucceſs of this war wah ” 
variable; honourable to the Engliſ in the be- ? 
ginning, but diſhonourable before the conclu - 
ſton of a treaty, which was haſtned by the ſud- $ 
den invaſion of Flanders by the power of France 

| File above two 
e after the beginning of the war, but with? 
ttle advantage, or publick compenſation to the 
Engliſh nation. | - 
In the midſt of this threatning war, two 
more dreadful calimities befel this kingdom, a 
raging plague in the nation, and a devouring 


heard of in England. Theſe three, tho' fo verſe 
near each other, were born with as much cou - 
rage, and, as ſome ſay, with as little humilia- 
tion, as cou'd be imagin'd ; and the peace in 
ſhorr time gave breath to the nation, and reCti-| 
fy'd all appearing misfortunes. This peace wa 
gladly embrac'd by the Engliſh nation, and eſpe· 
cially when they ſaw the ſwift progreſs of the 
French in Flanders, and the — 4 diſpropor- 
tion between the monarchies of France and Spain; 
the flowings of one, and the ebbings of * 0- 

| 25 
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ther. By means of this proſpect, a further hap- 
pineſs and ſettlement was produc'd, namely, a 
new alliance againſt the powers of France, be- 
2 tween England, Sweden, and Holland, common- 
ly calld by the name of the triple alliance. 
This has been reckon'd a malter-piece in the 
management, and, for the continuance, both the 
2 ſtrength and glory of this reign. So that for a 
few years, pleaſures, diverſions, enjoyments, Cc. 
began to flow, and ſcem'd with a delightful 
current to ſmooth and mollify the different hu- 
a mours of the people. 


— io Boe Cot eat es 


e 2. This happineſs was in no long time in- Te Second 
terrupted or diverted by the diſſolution of the Dutch 
= triple league, and an unexpected breaking out of 
a ſecond war; a war quite different from the 
= firſt, both in its cauſes and conſequences. The 
former was open, and proceeded from the unani- 
2 mous deſire of parliament, city and country; the 
latter was privately projected by a cabal miniſtry, 
without the knowledge, and contrary to the in- 
= clination, of all of them. The one was deſign'd 
to procure ſatisfaction from an incroaching un- 
yielding people; the other was form'd by the 
deſtruction of their commonwealth, as was own'd 
by the chancellor not long after. The firſt was 
begun with vaſt ſums given by the parliament ; 
the ſecond with foreign aſſiſtance, and a ſort of 
u. felonious detention of other men's money. The 
former was carry'd on againſt the will and pro- 
greſs of France, and the latter in conjunction 
with that over- growing power. In ſhort, this 
was ſo diſagreeable to the parliament, that they 
vwou'd grant no money under the denomination 
of carrying on the war, which they thought 
wou'd give too great a countenance to it; but 
being unwilling to deſert their maſter in extre- 
mity, after he had ſupported it a year by him- 

| D 4 (clt, 
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ſelf, they were content to advance a handſom 
ſum, 70 ſupply, as they term'd it, his majeſty's : 
extraordinary Occaſions. | | 

7%e $«e- The ſucceſs of this war was not very unequal 

ceſs of it. with reſpect to the Engliſh alone; four battles | 
were fought at ſea without any real victories. 
But if their ſucceſſes had born any proportion 
to thoſe of the French, the conſequences mult þ 
have been prodigious, the republick of the un- 
ted provinces deſtroy'd, the ballance of Europe 
quite broken, the naval power of England pre- 
carious, and the proteſtant religion, or the northern 
hercly, in the moſt imminent danger. The e— 
ſcape in Holland was ſo extraordinary, that the 
Dutch have often acknowledg'd it as no leſs than Þ* 
miraculous z and the rapid courſe and victorics ©? g 
of the French made ſuch a terrible impreſſion up- 
on the Engliſh parliament and people, that they FF 1 
ſoon brought on a treaty with Holland, and a1 k 
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peace was concluded within leſs than two years t:. 
after the beginning of the war, February 28. al 
| te 


1675. 
de ener At this time the power of France began to ic 
France. ſhow it ſelf in a more formidable manner than fl 

ever, and alarm'd many parts of Europe, as well! tl 

as the kingdom of England. This gave riſe to 0! 

many confederacies and attempts to throw up! 1 

banks and boundaries againſt this over- bearing tl 

torrent; which cou'd not have ſwell'd to that t! 


height, without firſt the concurrence, and af; la 
terwards the connivance of the neighbouring ac 
monarch. Upon which occaſion a noted fo- V 
reigner gave this ſhort character of the two w 
Kings of France and England, That, tho? both 4 bi 
had abondon'd themſelves to their pleaſures ; i. 
« yet the former cou'd abandon his pleafurcs Þ 

* tor his glory, which the latter cou d not. dh 
- „N OY * 
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The Engliſh parliament ſeem'd ſenſible of this, 
or the like character; and for the laſt four years 
of their continuance were often encouraging and 
exciting their maſter to declare a war againſt 
$ France. The King generally ſeem'd, and ſome- 
. times declar'd himlelt fearful that he ſhou'd not 
be ſufficiently ſupported by a parliament who be- 
t 

7 


gan to ſuſpect his foreign correſpondence ; yet 
ſometimes he wou'd, together with his brother, 

27 ſhew his reſentment, and once was rous'd ſo far as 
to ſhow himſelf openly, and to raiſe a noble army, 
and ſend part of it into Flanders. Bur {till the 4 Peace 
. 7 uncertainties of the court of England, and other «4: 
e 7 accidents, forc'd on the treaty and peace of Ni- 
n miguen, which for a while laid England, and a 
great part of Europe, wy 1 
But this peace, crudely made in the year \ 
y 1678, prov'd like a hot burning fire, arttully 

21 kept under, and ſtifled for a time, but not ex- 
t:tinguiſh'd; ſo that in the ſpace of ten years, 
. aſter many indications, it broke out with a grea- 
ter blaze and fury than ever: The fewel that 
08 7 ſeem'd to cover it, moſt contributed to the 
m flame. So that they who wou'd enquire into The begin- 
the foundation and cauſes, the riſe and neceſſity "3 Y os 
o of that complicated war that openly appear'd in nn ras 
p53 1688, muſt look back to theſe times, eſpecially gap 
g tbe years 1677 and 1678, where they will find France, 
the real beginning of the whole; and that the 
latter eruption was only an old war reviv'd, an 
accidental return of an ancient diſtemper, which 
was daily gathering ſtrength in the intermiſſion 
watch'd indeed by men of fears and foreſight, 
but little minded by thoſe moſt able to prevent 

it. | 


So that the revolution, the main ſubject of Which 


: ' promoted 
4 this work, ſeems not ſo much to be the cauſe, % K, 


as the conſequence of the above-nam'd great en. 
confederacy and war againſt France, or rather an 
| in- 
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incident intermix d with it. If the former part 
of that war had been well ſupported at the con- : 
cluſion in 1678, or had begun ſooner a ſecond |* 
time, ſurely the whole muſt have had a much 
better aſpect to the confederates afterwards. In 
a word, the vaſt expence of blood and treaſure 
that follow'd after, is not to be immediately 
charg'd upon the revolution, but more truly up- . 
on the neceſſity of ſetting bounds to an inunda- -- 
tion, that threatned not only England, bur alli 

0 

0 


the neighbouring nations. The Engliſh, who“ 
had been reſtrain'd in their minds for ſo many 
years, as ſoon as they were let looſe, fell in with 


the urmoſt zeal and eagerneſs; and more, per- 
haps out of fear and hatred to the French, than! « 
love and eſteem to their new deliverer. But ta « 
return to King Charles's reign. 0 


V. Within the compaſs of eighteen years, « 
England had felt the burthen of two expenſive « 
wars, and undergone the miſeries of a dreadful Þ 
plague, and an unheard-of fire, as above reci- Þ 
ted; yet in the laſt fix years of this reign, for 
ſome part of the time, the nation met with grea- Þ 
ter apprehenſions and diſturbances than ever; 
the people were more heated and OB. and 
the King more ſtraitned and diſtreſsd, than ever 
they had been ſince the reſtoration. After the 
diſſolution of the long parliament, there were 
no leſs than three more within the compaſs of 
two years, the longeſt of which was not of 
three months continuance. During which ſpace, 
the belief and horror of the popiſh plot, with the 
dread of a popiſh ſucceſſor, intermix'd with un- 
expected accidents, fo inflam'd and confounded 
the nation, that nothing cou'd be tranſacted 
with coolneſs and temper. Beſides what was 
prepar'd in the laſt parliament, nothing of mo- 
ment was finiſh'd in theſe three; and there ap: 

Pear 


CC 
“ and promis'd, That he wou'd with his lite 
“ defend both the proteſiant religion and the laws 
„ of the kingdom.” The lord chancellor pro- 
7 cceded in the ſame ſtrain; and after an enume- 
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pear'd very little beſides a furious ſtruggle be- 
tween the court and the country party, which 
not only rais'd new diviſions and denominations, 
but at length endanger'd the very liberties of 
the nation. 


At the opening of the firſt of theſe three 4» A. 


parliaments, the King earneſtly recommended 
unity to both houſes, and told them, © That 


Cc he had done many great things already in or- nent. 


« Jer to that end, as the excluſion of the popiſh 
& Jords from their ſeats in parliament ;z the exe- 
& cution of ſeveral men, both upon the ſcore 


& of the plot, and the murder of fir Eamund- 
„ bury Godfrey; his disbanding ſo much of the 


& army as he cou'd get money to do, and his 


s readineſs to disband the reſt, upon their ena- 
e bling him to do it; and above all, his com- 
„ manding his brother to abſent himſelf from 
„ him, becauſe he wou'd not leave malicious 
men room to ſay, He had not remov'd all cauſes 
e which cou'd be pretended to influence him towards 


c popiſh counſels.” In concluſion, © he ear- 
belly deſir'd to have this a Healing parliament, 


ration of the proceedings againſt the papiſis, he 


: adds, .So univerſal is that deſpair to which the 
2 © are now reduc'd, that they have no hope left 


© but this, That we may chance to overdo our own 
“ buſineſs z and by being too far tranſported 


with the fears of popery, neglect the oppor- 


© tunities we now have of making ſober and 
* laſting proviſions againſt it. | 
All theſe ſoftning words cou'd make little im- 
preſſion upon the majority, nor wou'd they co- 
ver any part of that ſcene of horror, that had 
been open'd not many months before, There- 


upon - 
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Expedients 


offer d and King by the mouth of his chancellor in a ſo- £ 
lemn ſpecch to both houſes, offer'd certain ex- 


refus'd. 
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upon the King, in great diſtreſs and perplexity, 
fell upon a hopeful project of forming a new 


council of thirty men, the greateſt part able, 4 
agreeable, and unexceptionable to the parlia- 


ment. But tho” theſe men were ready and pro- 
per for the purpoſe, yet the King unfortunately 
choſe one to be their preſident; by vertue of 
which place he did him greater diſſervice both 


in the council and parliament than he cou'd, if 


he had at firſt branded him with his higheſt dit- 
pleaſure. So that nothing wou'd content him 


and his followers, but a total excluſion and ba- 


niſhment of the duke of York. Accordingly a 
bill was prepar'd, and brought to a great for- 
wardneſs in a little time. | 

To obviate this approaching difficulty, the 


pedients, and limitations, in caſe of a popiſh ſuc- 
cefſor, ſo home and condeſcending, that tew Eng- 


lifþ monarchs wou'd ever have endured. More- 
over he offer'd any further ſecurities they ſhou'd FÞ 


name for religion and liberty, conſiſtent with the 
right of ſucceſſion. Bur theſe, joyn'd with never 


ſo many promiles, wou'd haye no effect; the 


commons were ſo ſpirited up, that they wou'd 


accept of no equivalent, tho' 22 hazarded the 


loſs of all other benefits. Therefore it has been 
often wonder'd at that theſe coming from the 
King himſelf, and an unſuſpected council, be- 
yond the influence of the abſent duke, who 
dreaded them more than the exclu/fon, ſhou'd 


, meet with ſo cold a reception in parliament, 


RefleFions 


up0n 1. 


when they wou'd have been thankfully received 
in any other place. I 
The duke had reaſon to dread theſe limita- 
tions more than the excluſion z ſince the former 
muſt in time. have taken place, but the latter 
he was almoſt ſure wou'd not paſs; and if ' 
did, 


_— 
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did, he might eaſily hope to cut that knot a- 
ſunder with the ſword, eſpecially ſince he then 
had all Scotland and Ireland ſufficiently at his de- 
votion, and great numbers in England that wou'd 
not have ſtood unconcern'd at the baniſhmenr 
of a prince once dear to them, and now un- 

der no criminal conviction but a ſtrong preſump- 
tion. Beſides, his baniſhment might have brought 

in foreigners to pity and aſſiſt him; but the li- 
mitations cou'd have had none of theſe miſchiefs, 

not ſo much as the drawing of a ſingle weapon. 

But many wile men are of opinion that England 
at that juncture had a happy eſcape as to both; 
and that heaven, which often takes advantage of 
poor mortals errors, as well as their crimes, 
ſeem'd to have defign'd greater things for the 
nation, without either weakning the monarchy, 
or the privileges of the people. So that that 
perverſe man who rais'd thoſe difficulties then 
not to be ſurmounted, might, in the hand of 
providence, be the occaſion of the greateſt after 
| ſecurity, againſt all the ſpiritual and temporal 
miſchiefs of popery. — 


* — 1 Ly 
ety. Mn. uk f@oLoaci ta. 


2. From the breaking up of this parliament 4» Inter- 
to the meeting of the next, the time was pro- val. 
2 long'd to almoſt a year and a half, which tho! 
deſign'd, prov'd of no advantage to the King. 
For during that interval, the lord Shaſtsbury was 
remov'd from being preſident of the council, 
and his great friend the duke of Monmouth from 
bis place of captain general, and ſent into Hol- 
land. The former grew more inveterate, and 
brought in a new diſpute concerning the legiti- 
macy of the latter, and his title to the crown, 
which much increas'd the former diviſions. The 
duke of York, who came both privately and pub- 

r Fi lickly into England, was twice ſent into Scotland, 
rand the Jaſt time juſt before the meeting of the 
new 
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new parliament. But before his departure, Shafts. |? 

Bury and above a dozen perſons of quality, pub- / 

lickly preſented him at the K&ing's-bench bar as a 1 

Popiſh recuſaut : And tho' the bill was dropt and | t 

came to nothing, yet it had a ſtrange effect up- c 

on the minds of the people, and ſhew'd that the | F 

breach was irreparable, and no accommodation | 2 

to be expected. 8 li 

The Accordingly, when this new parliament met, o 
Fourth the excluſion was re- aſſum'd with greater warmth Ine 
5 8 than ever, and the arguments on both ſides re- Ih. 
ſtiterated. The expedients and limitations were al- pa 

ſo renew'd and improv'd, fo far that the princeſs dr 


| 
of Orange and her ſiſter were remember'd ; and on 
the King went fo far as privately to declare him- Þpe 
ſelf willing to ſubmit to any limitations, that hit 
ſhou'd nor deſtroy the title and ſucceſſion of a Fe 
King. 'The excluſion however was carry'd fo ref 
high, that the ſtates of Holland, and the prince bre 
of Orange, were induc'd to give countenance to fr 


it, and the King's favourite ladies to ſtand up for 
it: But when the bill in form was brought in- 

to the houſe of peers, it was at once totally re- orc 
jected by a majority of ſixty three againſt thir- el 
ty, of the former of which only eleven were in 
biſhops; ſo unweildy and unpracticable was that by 
attempt. This rais'd a new ſtorm in the houſe WO 
of commogs, which ngg'd againſt ſeveral conſi- 
derable men, and quite overthrew the poor old thei 
viſcount Stafford, againſt whom they appear'd 
with the utmoſt grandeur and ſolemnity. In 
concluſion, they were ſo far from giving the 
King any money, which he wanted, that they Ii 
did what they cou'd to hinder all other perſons 
from lending, and declar'd, & That whoſoever 
& ſhou'd lend any money upon any branch of 
* the King's revenue, ſhou'd be. reſponſible for 
the ſame in parliament. x 


Ic 
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In the laſt parliament, which was held at Ox- 7he Fifth. 
T ford, the ſame heats were carry'd fo high, and 
in ſuch a tumultuous manner, that in ſeven days 
time the King ſuddenly difloly'd them, to the 
great amazement of the nation. 
Thus England was terribly harraſs'd by the The King 
1 | Fzcal of two contending e While the be- er Dif- 
lief of the popiſh plot, and conſequently the dread — 
„Jof popery, was kept warm, the country party, 
now turn'd to the name of whigs, ſeem'd to 
have much the advantage of the court, or zory 
party. So that the King, for a long time, was 
driven to uncommon difhculties, which did not 
Zonly oblige him to facrifice the lives of many 
perſons he believ'd to be innocent, but forc'd 
him to deſcend to little contrivances and arti- 
fſices, and even to quack remedies. All which 
reflected diſhonour upon his government, and 
238 great hardſhips upon particular per- 
ons. 
But when men's opinions of the plot began ze gers 
to cool and weaken, the King ſenſibly gather'd Ground. 
ground; and that party which thought them- 
-ſelves the majority, found that they mifreckon'd 
ein their numbers. And beſides, being headed 
it by a perſon of vaſt and unknown deſigns, who 
e wou'd never ſubmit to a compoſition with the 
court, their crade and precipitate demands, and 
d their unſeaſonable rejecting the voluntary offers 
of the crown, caus'd them gradually to fink in 
n their reputation of wiſdom, and to loſe the op- 
1c FFportuniry of being eſteem'd juſt protectors of the 
liberties of the people. They were indeed per- 
ns FEwaded to paſs the rubicon, and to declare war, 
ct before they were ſure of their forces. Their en- 
of deavours to deſtroy the King's credit, as to bor- 
or Fxrowing money, rais'd the indignation of ſo many, 
x 2 diſcover'd their — 80 that if 
the induſtry of ſome, and the honeſty of 1 
gain 
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occaſion and opportunity for others to gather 


He takes 
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. vindictive and ſuſpicious diſpoſition to come in 
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in'd them the title of patriots, their ſudden | 
and large ſteps loſt them the fame of politicians, 
Vet this violent plucking at the fruit, when 
it was unfit to be parted from the tree, gave 


Wenn ... » — 
* 8 


it, when it was in the full maturity. 


VI * Upon the diſſolution of the laſt par- 
liament at Oxford, it ſoon appear'd, and more! 
plainly than ever, which fide had the ſtrength 3 
and the numbers: And the King, rouz'd with! 
the ſenſe of hard uſage, aſſum'd a courage and 
reſolution unuſual ro himſelf, and ſuch as gave? 
a remarkable turn to the fate of the nation. Of 
this uſage, far the greateſt part of the nation in Sl 
a ſhort time became ſo ſenſible, and gave ſuch Pe 
loud teſtimonies of their reſentments, as coud tl 


” a9 , ow 2 W Ee a 


hardly proceed from any thing but reaſon and 9 
affection, or deluſion and inchantment. Ho- be 
ever, he ſeem'd reſolv'd to rake new courſes, to CC 
lefſen and retrieve his extravagancies, to husband th 
his revenues, and to ſupply his occaſions by o- B. 
ther than parliamentary methods. And being ſe⸗ 


tir d out with the repeated accounts of plu: bo 
and popery, and ſatiated, if not infected, with the 
blood of thoſe he look'd upon as innocent, he 
grew tlill more cunning and artful in his pro- 
ceedings, and more ſanguinary and leſs mercitul 
in his temper z and that good-nature, which oc 
cafion'd him formerly to be call'd the delight i 
mankind, ſeem'd ſenſibly ro decreaſe, and a more 


4 
* 


its room. | 

As to the repreſentatives of his people, he 
began to fear them now, as much as he lord 
them formerly, and to follow the moſt unpo- 
pular ways of his Aer Lies who look'd up 
on parliaments to be only the phy/ick, and no 
the food of the people, and ſeem'd reloly'd that 


c 


ed, 


they 
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they ſhould not be too much burthen'd with 
uncommon nouriſhment. He really acted as tho 

be deſign'd to have no more of them, unleſs 

"2 new-model'd,. and of another nature; and this 

in oppoſition to his own act for triennial parlia- 
nens. And further, he more openly attack d 
that lately call'd the whig-party, and unluckily 
play'd their own little engines and inſtrumen ts 

of blood againſt themſelves, which directly hit 
and kill'd poor Colledge, and narrowly mils'd 
their great leader, who after all was driven 

107 with diſhonour into perpetual exile. . 

e Still they made many brave ſtands, and ſtrug- 

1: gled hard for liberty and ſuperiority ; and they 

u Skilfully made uſe of the plot and the fears of po- 

+ 7 pery for their weapons, and ſecurely ſhielded 

177 themſelves under the protection of charters and 

a 72noramus-juries. But time and frequent uſage 
began to blunt the edge of their weapons, and 

to counter ſtratagems from the court ſoon remov'd 

a their ſecurity, and fore d them from their holds. 
By thele they were driven to ſuch a height of 
fear or deſpair, as oblig'd their leader, who had 

„ boaſted, That he could leiſurely walk the King out And is de- 
1. F bis dominions, to fly for ſhelter to thoſe very Vt 
be! ates to which he had formerly endeavour'd to 
gexterminate. But before his departure, he in- 
volv'd many of his companions into ſtrange dif- 

© ficulties, and caus'd ſome of them to enter in- 
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o- | | 1 
do ſuch extraordinary meaſures, as prov'd fatal | 
on to the whole party. 1 
108 | 


: | 2. The ſudden diſcovery of theſe proceed- 


pr — - 


hel ings, which fell in with a conſpiracy againſt the 
ib King's perſon, rais'd the greateſt indignation' in 
po⸗ | the contrary party, and caus'd no lets ſeverities 
up- from the court. And it was not to be expect- 
no ed, That the King, who never wou'd [pare one 
cha Perſon in the popiſb plot, when he thought them 
they * 
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innocent, 
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innocent, ſhou'd ſhow any mercy to thoſe in |? 
this, call'd the Rye-Houſe plot, when he was wil- |; 
ling to believe them guilty. Accordingly, we 
here meet with great ſurprizing relations. All 
the hardſhips, that had been praftis'd in the 
tryals of the popiſh conſpirators, the prieſts and 
jeſuits, and of theſe leſs ſignificant men, Green,, 


| 

| Berry and Hill, were now turn'd upon the con- 
1 trary heads with full vengeance. . And thoſe * 
l | very laws which were thought to have been! 
3 ſtretch'd and tortur'd to deſtroy the weak lord © 
| | Stafford, were now in the fame manner us'd ÞY 7 
and forc'd to the ruin of Ruſſel, Sidney and Cor- : 
4 niſh. | 0 
k | The Conſe- How guilty or innocent ſoever theſe new ſuf- 1 
4 _ quences of ferers were, their principles, as well as action, . 
3 ” appear'd fo contrary to thoſe acts of parliament be 
i 'q formerly recited, that they occafion'd the op. P. 
4 nions of paſſive-obedience and non-reſiſtance to be th 
Al reviv'd, and carry'd to the utmoſt height by be 
. perſons of all profeſſions; who now alledg h de 
& That this confpiracy had decided the argu- lat 

* ment, and ſhown the abſolute necefity of tho an 

« doctrines. Accordingly, the univerſity a be 

Oxford drew up a folemn decree againſt rein thi 

principles, and the ufual conſequences of them ha 

Moreover, the laws againſt diſſenters, which the Ni 

hſt year had been ſomewhat unchain'd, were ſuc 

now let perfectly looſe, to the deſtruction a me 

many families, and the downfal of the party thay de 

protected them. So that the former attempt fut 

againſt the duke of Lor, now turn'd to bi wh 

greateſt advantage, and caus'd him to be mort hea 

careſs'd and courted than he had been for mam 8 

— And in effect, both the King and bi 48 

rother gain'd a total conqueſt, and for a yen We. 

and an half kept poſſeſſion of the field; 6 wa 


that they ſeem'd to have nothing to do with 
reſpect to their enemies, but to purſue, 4 
al 
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and puniſh as they found occaſion or inclina- 
on; 7* | | 

And in theſe proceedings they neither appear'd 
idle, nor indolent; for the reſt of the — pre 
ſiſted chiefly of proſecutions, puniſhments and 
penalties, ' fines and damages, demands of char- 
ters, and'new-modeling, or rather corruping of 
corporations. Theſe, by the King's friends, were 


; 5 accounted acts of zereſſity, or at leaſt of exped:- 
2 ency, in theſe times. However, the invaſion of 


the rights of the people became in effect gene- 
ral, and mov'd forwards with ſuch foft and re- 


gular ſteps, and with ſo little noiſe and obſtru- 
ction, that the nation was ſcarce ever in ſuch 
imminent danger, or leſs ſenſible of it. The re- 


£ vivid memory of the late confuſions, and the 
belief of the new conſpiracy, had prepar'd the 


people for any degrees of obedience, and made 


i them "almoſt inſenſible of any chains that cou'd 
be put upon them. And what may feem won- 


dertul, the King himſelf, norwithſtanding the 
late ſeverities, not only gain'd more authority 


and reverenee, but more love and affection, than 


he found for ſeveral: years before; and he had 


this peculiar advantage, that whatever appear d 


4 harſh, was more charg'd upon the duke than 


himſelf. So that if his inclinations were really 
ſuch, he had the faireſt opportunity of compli- 
menting the people out of their ancient liber- 


ny ties, without the aſſiſtance of his brother, whoſe 
o kuture fate he more than once declar'd to thoſe 


who were intimate with him. His age and 
health, his improving revenues, and the yield- 
ing temper of the nation, were ſufficient incou- 
ragements to him to make larger ſteps; how- 
ever, he manag'd all with ſo much care, as to 
ſecure himſelf from travelling a ſecond time, as he 
himſelf us'd to ſay. 
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52 
The King's 
Satisfa- 
ction. 


c to let the world know, what entire ſatisfa- 


* 


Its Death, 


A Review of the Reign Book I. 

The ſubmiſſion on one fide appear'd as ge- 
neral as the invaſion on the other ; for which 
the King expreſs'd his great ſatisfaction, in his 
large declaration, drawn up by biſhop Sprat, 
Among ſeveral particulars, this paſſage is to be 
remember'd, © His majeſty cannot here forbear 


«© ction he has taken in one ſpecial teſtimony 
“ of his ſubjects affection; whence, through 
& God's gracious providence, the monarchy has 
„ gain'd a moſt conſiderable advantage: And it 
ce is, That fo great a number of the cities and 
« corporations of this Kingdom, have fo freely 
“ refign'd their local immunities and charters in. Wl þ.., 
< to his majeſty's hands; leſt the abuſe of any ¶ ju 
« of them ſhou'd again hereafter prove hazar- fr. 
« dous to the juſt prerogatives of the crown, ger 
“ This his majeſty declares he eſteems the pecu- , 
&« lar honour of his reign; being ſuch, as none Eu 
of the moſt popular of all his late predeceſſor ¶ pov 
© cou'd have promis d to themſelves, or hop'd MW hon 
e for.” Upon which he makes extraordinary N narc 
promiſes of benignity, moderation, &c. 

This declaration, juſt ready for the pres 
when the King dy'd, in ſeveral places ſhows his 
majeſty to be ſo perfectly at eaſe at that time, 
that we ought to have greater evidence than 
has hitherto appear'd, that he was then project. 
ing a new change of affairs z which perhaps the 
uncommonnels of his death, rather than ſubſtan- 
tial proofs, has led many into that conjecture. 
We cannot pronounce any thing with certain- 
ty z only that he ſeem'd to have been ſuddenly 
ſnatch'd away, tho' fifty four years of age, to 
the great ſurprize of all, and inexpreſſible ſor- 
row of far the greateſt part of his ſubjects, who 
then did not fee thoſe failings and miſmanage- 
ments which others have at a diſtance ſince diſ- 
cover'd. He dy'd, as ſome expreſs it, with 

fatt;on 


, +a 
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faction at his feet; or as others ſay, with the li- 
berties of England at his mercy. 

To fay ſomething by way of character, his His cha- 
faults and errors were both perſonal and national. Ader. 
The former were then too pleaſing and capti- 

| vating to be rigidly examin'd; and are now no 
| more to be remember'd than as they unhappily 
| ſerv'd to enervate and debauch a well-meanin 
and good-natur'd people, whoſe principles had 
| been too much looſen'd, and disjointed by the 
late 1 of AN The OE did in a 
t meaſure de upon the former, and 
— been hinted at 2 However, we are 
juſt to take notice that after he had loſt his 
firſt great miniſtry, he fell by degfees into dan- 
gerous expedients: His proceedings with the 
cabal were inexcuſable, both with reſpect to the 
Emgliſþ conſtitution, and the ballance of foreign 
power; and his extravagancies made him a diſ- 
honourable penſioner to a neighbouring mo- 
march, who by that means eclips'd his other- 
wiſe prevailing N Whether from indo- 
lence and neceſſity, or want of a right under- 
ſtanding between him and his loyal parliament, 
he certainly loſt ſeveral opportunities of glory 
to himſelf, and greatneſs to his kingdom, whic 
made way for the aſpiring deſigns of the French 
King, who wou'd not have T_—_— or cou'd 
not haye ſucceeded in the world, without the 
application and arts employ'd to manage his eaſy 
and inglorious temper ;z the laſting effects of 
vhich are ſtill too ſenſible to be forgotten. The 
reign in general was attended with ſuch mix- 
ures of counſels, and ſuch viciflitudes of good 


bo End bad events, that the whole has been inge- 
p< Wiouſly compar'd to the four ſeaſons of the 
oy ear, in which three quarters are generally fair, 


opeful and flouriſhing ; but as conſtantly fol- 
dw'd by ſevere winters that freeze, wither and 
E 3 deſtroy 


54 


His Con- 


Ceſſions ” and his very breaches into the conſtitution, we 
rhe Pepe. muſt not forget that this prince, tho' loaded by 


A Review of the Reign Book I. 
deſtroy many hopeful plants, and future expeCta- 
tions. 


Vet after all his perſonal and national failings, 


numberleſs writers, did actually make as many 
conceſſions to his people, and paſs'd as fair and 
obliging acts, as any other, for many ages; moſt 
of which the nation find the benefit and ſatis- 
faction of to this day. Beſides the great act of 3 ye 
indemnity, which flow'd, as it were, only from w 
his own breaſt, he freely gave up the court f he 
wards, knights ſervices, purveyances, &c. which th 
tho' purchas'd, was a prerogative of the crown 
not ealy to be ſurrender'd by another King. By ; 
the teſt act he bound up his own and his ſuc- 
ceſſors hands, and loſt the ſervice of a great 
many of thoſe he accounted his beſt friends, 
He, more effectually did the ſame in the act for 
diſabling papiſts from fitting in either houſe of par- 
lament ; which was the more obliging in him, 
becauſe he was a real friend to their party. And 
to remove all fears from his people, he readily 
concurr'd in the deſtroying that terrible wri 
de heretico comburendo. But what is moſt to be 
remember'd is, his happy confirmation of the 
liberties of the. people in that call'd the habe 
corpus act, by which Engliſb-men are ſo noblj 
diftinguiſh'd from the ſubjects of all foreign go 
vernments, whether they be monarchies, 0 
commonwealths. 7 

In a word, he never refus'd any thing to hö 
ſubjects in a parliamentary way, bs one ſhor 
bill, drawn up in a heat, concerning the militia 
when he thought they were going to imitat 
the demands in 1642. Indeed the bill of excl 
ſion and baniſhment of his brother he kept at 3 
great a diſtance as he cou'd; but he had the 
good fortune not to meet it in its full * 
586 * 1 nct 
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ſince it was rejected in the houſe of peers by a 
# conſiderable majority. Yet in lieu of this bill 
he more than once made ſuch ample conceſſions 

and limitations to both houſes, which if accept- 
ed of by them, muſt have diminiſh'd the mo- 
narchy, and might have left the crown for ever 
in ſhackles. 
To fay more in an introduftory diſcourſe, 
may be thought tedious z and leſs con'd hardly 
do juſtice to a reign ſo various in its ſelf, and 
yet more variouſly related by ſeveral common 
writers; who out of ignorance or reſentment, 
have made the knowledge of it more intricate 
. _ it was before, and myſterious even to à pro- 
verb. 


A 


N Go es . 8 
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CHAP II. 


A fuller Review of the Reign of King James 
the Second, from his 3 to the Ihrone, 
to the Beginning of the Revolution. 


Containing about three Tears and an half. 
notice 1685. 


LTF fears and apprehenſions of po- 
A pery and arbitrary power had violent- 

| ly affected the nation for ſome years 
before King Charles's deceaſe, and brought it 
under ſevere inquietudes. But, what is obſer- 
vable, the torment was ſharpeſt when yt was 
molt remote and imaginary, and as the real cauſes 
of it increas'd, the pain as much diminiſh'd, 
and was almoſt fupity'd in the concluſion of 
the reign; and men ſeem'd leaſt ſenſible, when 
the invaſion was moſt effectual, and the danger 
moſt imminent. The death of that King had 
been for a long time look'd upon as a thing 
dreadful, like rhe end of the world; and yet, 
when it did happen, there appear'd a ſerrled 
calm, attended with ſuch proſpects of a fair 
day; that the tearꝭ then ſhed, ſeem'd more for 
the Joſs of fo belov'd a prince, than for any 
fears of a ſucceſſor. So that King James a- 
ſcended the throne, as well without "oppoſition, 
as without murmurs or complaints; all heats 


and proceedings againſt him being forgotten 


and bury'd: And he, who but a few years ſince 
was not only to be excluded from the crown, 
but profcrib'd and baniſh'd from his native land, 
immediately found himſe}f a monarch attended 
with as much authority and revenue, as any of 


f is 1 redeceſſ IS. It is therefore ſtrangely ſur- 
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8 prizing that a great King with ſtrong armies 
; ple a Formidable navy, an immenſe treaſure and 
powerful allies, ſhould fall all at once; and his 
v hole ſtrength, like an over-grown bubble, be 
ſo broken with a touch, as never to be recover'd 
again. | 


| 


© occaſions to look into the genius of foreign 
© courts, fo his riper years afforded him ſufficient 
opportunities of underſtanding that of the people 
be was to govern, and particularly ſhow'd him 
how hard it was to overturn an eftabliſh'd reli- 
gion, or introduce a yew one, ſince he had ſtrugg!'d 
through many difficulties upon the account of 
his own. He had ſo many years experience, 
before he mounted the throne, that few of his 
8 predeceſſors could boaſt of the like advantages. 
Indeed he feem'd wanting as to his brother's 
parts and capacity, which he endeavour'd to 
make up by application and induſtry ; which 
might occaſion the duke of Buckingham to give 
this ſharp character of the two brothers. The el- 
der cou ' d ſee things, if he wou d; and the other wou'd 
\ſre things, if be cou d. He was of a martial tem- 
per, and had given many proofs of his courage 
and abilities that way, by land as well as by ſea; 
for which he has been particularly commended by 
a- the two great generals of the age, the prince 
n, {Wot Conde, and marſhal Turenne. Of late years 
ts be had reſtrain'd thoſe pleaſures, in which, in 
en former times, his brother cou'd not exceed 
ce bim; and afſum'd a more grave, auſtere and 
n, MWaughry demeanor. He. was temperate and 
d, rugal, an improver of his treaſure, a kind hus- 
hand, and an indulgent father; and, till after he 
ame to the crown, was eſteem'd an inviolable 


he 
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Z Thisprince was now ſomewhat paſt the prime 2e cha. 
of his age, being above fifty one years old; inra#er of 
© the former part of which, as he had too early 4. 


ames, 


bſcryer of his faith and word. From which if 


The Cha- 


rater of happy King, the earl of Sunderland was one of 
the Exrl of the firſt, and held his tation moſt of the reign. 


Sunder- 
land, 


he had ſeveral wiſe and good men in his council, 
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he had never deviated, his reign 2 have been 
as happy as any before him; or if he cou'd have 
kept to the dying advice of his brother, Not to 
think of introducing the romiſh religion in England; 
as a thing both dangerous and impracticable. 

But he ſoon forſook this advice, ws within 
two days open'd the way by going publickly to p 
mals, $a Gletnnly , Pinnlelt a carbalick u 
And immediately after he Hecker d in print, that Wu! 
his brother, the late King, dy'd in the very f. 
ſame communign z and he publiſh'd ſome papers 
in vindication of that religion, all written by the ; 
ſame King's own hand. He did not only ſhow 
where he was gone himſelf, but in a litrls time 
ler others know, That he expected to be follow'd by We 
all who intended to his favours. And tho” at firſt Wt © 

£ 
; 
3 


yet by degrees they were chang'd for worle, for 
zealors and thoſe leaſt judges of the conſtitution; 
ſo that in no long time he fell into the hands 
of prieſts and jeſuits, and ſuch as wou'd under- 
2 moſt boldlyl for introducing the romiſb re: 
ion. : 
8 thoſe that got poſſeſſion of this un- 
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A thouſand conjectures have been made as to 
the actions of this man, to which we can give 
no certain aſſent, He had a ſuperior genius to 
moſt men of buſineſs or policy; he had a deep 
and penetrating head, clear and ready in appre- 
henſion, tho' with two much heat both of imagi- 
nation and paſſion, He ſeem'd able to manage 
parties beyond expectation, and cou'd change 
ſides, with too little regard either to religion, 
or the intereſt of the nation; and further he had 
a dexterity of inſinuating himſelf imo the 2 ady 
eſt degree of confidence with three {ſeveral 
princes, tho they were letting up different " ter\ 
| cereſts 
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tereſts. He was extremely valu'd by King Charles 
the ſecond, who made him a privy-counſellor, 
and ſecretary of ſtate. Notwithſtanding which, 
be zealouſly promoted the excluſion bill, and in 
ſo open a manner, that he was turn'd out of all 
places. Yet within two years time, when the 
© tide began to turn, he artfully wrought himſelf 
into all favour, and made the duke of York, ſen- 
© ſible © That every thing he had done in par- 
„ liament, which ſeem'd to be againſt his inte- 
„ reſt, was moſt of all for his advantage.” He 
15 told his royal highneſs * That the reaſon 
„vy he was ſo warm for the excluſion, which 
„he knew wou'd not paſs, was to prevent the 
* limitations, which he was ſure wou'd have 
* pals'd, if the excluſion had not been ſo ſtiffly 
7 bk adher'd to by him and others.” He further 
told him, © It the limitations had paſs'd, when- 
ever he came to the crown, he would have 
been only a doge of Venice; but now he, by 
„ defeating them, had made him a monarch.” 
Theſe refined arguments fo fatisfy'd the duke, 
that he himſelf introduced him to the King his 
at brother, and fully reſtored him. This account 
n, came from a great man, well acquainted with 
his lordſhip, who thereupon made this ſhort 


e remark, If the earl ſpoke truth to the duke, (which 

to 10 man can contradift) how hard is it for the people 

ep 70 judge of ſtateſinen by their outward actions? 

e. Nor can we certainly judge of his in this The King's 
j reign, whether he acted beſt for his King or 7 4 76. 
his country, or whether he was unfaithful to 7 * 
ge either; which queſtions but few at this time 

n, can determine with certainty. But we have 
reaſon to belive, that as the King did not want 

u- adviſers, ſo he did not want inclinations to car- 
ry on thoſe deſigns which fo openly appear'd af- 

n- | terwards. Theſe early to diſcover them- 


ſelves, before the carl was prime miniſter of ſtare, 
or 
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Sie p. 
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or indeed before they were well regarded by the 
ple, who readily truſted to the word of a per- 
ba who had obtained the title of 74 MEST 


Jus r. Indeed the promiſes he made to maintain 


the church of England, and that he wou'd never 
invade any man's property, was then thought a ſe- 
curity equal to any law; and the common ex- 
preſſion was, We have now the word of a king, 
and a word never yet broken. 

Upon this preſumption he might well venture 
upon any large ſtep, and particularly to levy the 
cuſtoms and exciſe that had been given to the late 
King only for life, and were now determin'd with 
it. This was done under a plauſible pretext of 
leaving it to a parliament ſhortly to be conven'd; 
and was ſo well ſtrengthen'd by reaſons of ſtate, 
and the opinions of lawyers, that had the King 
never proceeded further in the like ways, in all 


probabilty it wou'd have been ſoon forgotten, or 


not much regarded. But afterwards, when there 


aroſe new occaſions of complaint, this was re- 


Adireſſes. 


The Meet- 
ing and 


member'd with full aggravation. In the mean 
time addreſſes flow'd in from all parts of the 
King's dominions, from counties, corporations, 
univerſities, and inns of court; all appearing joy- 
ful for his majeſty's happy acceſſion to the throne; 
and ſeveral more particularly for his voluntary 
promiſe of maintaining our religion cftabliſh'd by 
law; to which the London clergy added theſe 
words, dearer to us than our lives, 


II. After a ſolemn coronation, upon which 
many obſervations were made, the much- expect- 


Nature of ed parliament met, above three months after the 
zhe Parba- acceſſion to the throne. In order to this meet- 


ment. 


ing, we are told of late, That elections in ge- 
neral were carry'd on with great injuſtice and 
violence, and more eſpecially in Cornwall by 
the management of a great man there. * 

What 
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corporations ſince the laſt parliament. It con- 
ſiſted indeed, for the moſt part, of the late pre- 


< 4a” An. aw 


voailing party; but ſuch as were ready to ſecure 
© the happineſs of their King and country, and the 
7 cſtablited religion. Among whom were fifty five 
of noble families, ninety five baronets, and ninety 


s Cots 


N ; 
+ bi. 


ſix knights; and the reſt were many of them 

gentlemen of the beſt credit and intereſt in their 

countries, eſpecially thoſe elected for counties. 
The King in his ſpeech to both houſes de- 


D 1 


care to defend and ſupport the church of 
* England; that he would make it his endeavour 
“to preſerve the government both in church and 
fate, as it was by law eſflabliſh'd; and as he 
4 wou'd never part from the juſt rights and pre- 
4 rogatives of the crown, fo he would never in- 
“ vade any man's property.” He further told 
them, © That in giving this aſſurance concern- 
ing the care he wou'd have of their religion 
and property, he had choſen to do it in the 
e ſame words which he, had us'd at his firſt 
coming to the crown, the better to evidence 
to them, That he ſpoke them not by chance, 
* and conſequently, That they might firmly rely 
F won a PROMISE ſo ſolemnly made.” He 
alſo deſir d to have his brother's revenue as he 
had; and laſtly acquainted them with the earl of 
Irgyle's invaſion in Scotland, the account of 
vhich juſt now arriv'd. Upon this ſpeech both 
y Nouſes immediately join'd in an addrels of thanks, 
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what was done in the Hf, I am willing to 
abate in my former aceount, as not being ſo 
well acquainted with thoſe proceedings as the 
author that related them. But in many other 
parts, particularly the, Eaſt, the elections ſeem- 
cd to go on with as much coolneſs and unani- 
mity as had been known for many years; not- 
vwithſtanding the unjuſtifiable modelling ſo many 


The King's 


clar'd to them“ That he would always take Speech and 


Promi ſes. 
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&c. for his declaration; to which the King in I ., 

his anſwer, told them, That he cou'd repeat 1 ; 

more than what he had ſaid already, and they ſpouli ¶ fh 

find that he would be as good as his word. 1 

The par- Theſe repeated promiſes, and the preſent ur. ft 

liament gency, caus d the houſe of commons, without WW 

«quieſce retroſpects or contradiction, to vote the fame re. 

n em. venue to his preſent majeſty, during life, that ha his 

been granted to the late King: All which, roge- 

ther with the chimmey-money, and other hered: WW | 

table revenues, for ever annex d to the crow dif 

did now. amount to above two millions a year, Wt... 

The notion of gratitude then ran very high WM... 

eſpecially in thoſe members that had done ſuc ra 

ſignal ſervice to the King, when the exclu/in 

was on foot. Accordingly they unanimouſly came 

to this grand reſolution, That they did acqui 

&« eſce, entirely rely, and reſt wholly ſatisfy d on 

“ his majeſty's gracious word, and repeated 4. 

c claration to ſupport and defend the religion d 

the church of England, as it was now by lav 

« eftablith'd, which was dearer to them than then 

« ſives. And thus they told his majeſty, when 

he paſs'd: the money bill, which ſettled his reve 

nues without any conditions or approbation 
whatſoever. (Ag vt 

In a ſhort time after, upon the news of a ſe 

cond and more dangerous invaſion by the dul 

of Monmouth in the Weſt; their indignation ws 

ſuch, that they immediately paſs'd an act of 4. 

tainder againſt the ſaid duke, ſet a price upon hs 

head; and, beſides ſome additional duties, gait 

the King four hundred thouſand pounds upon thi 


extraordinary occafion. In all which proceedings pain 
the houſe of peers, tho accounted cautious, com ¶ heat. 
curr'd without oppoſition. Yet it is remarkabe yere 
that having paſs d a bill for reverſing the atiaindu W mg, 
of the lord Stafford, and ſending it to the com jj; 


mons, they appear'd more cautious than the 0 an 
| ther, 
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"BY ther, as judging that the words of it might too 

much weaken the belief of the popiſb plot, and 

1 1 give advantage to a party which they found 
they did not want at that time. Aſter fix weeks 7hey break 

*W fitting, and a great variety of buſineſs, the par- . 

WT liament broke up by adjournment, in which ne- 

er was greater harmony between a King and 

a his people; never more fair promiſes on one ſides 

nor greater generoſity on the other. 102 

' The nation at that time did not appear much 

diſcontented, being ſupported by hopes that ho- 

[WF nour and gratitude would have a ſtrong influence 

1 upon the Kitig' actions; yet during the ſeſſion 

tere happen'd two or three things that ſtruck 

deep into the minds of the people, and after- 

We wards turn'd much to the detriment of the King. 

WF Theſc were the cruel ſcourgings of Oates and Ungratefil 

"8 Dangerfield, men indeed infamous and guilty to en 

n uncommon degree; yet being whipp'd aſter 

a ach a publick and barbarous manner, it made 

great impreſſion upon the vulgar who were un- 

us to ſuch ſpectacles, and cou'd much better 

u judge of their puniſhments, than their crimes. 

The eſcape of the firſt with life, was thought 

aß to be more than human, and the pity of great 

. W numbers was fo rais'd, that it would have been 

better for the King, if he had met with his 

le puniſhment in the e as was intended, 

or had been pardon'd in this. The other's pu- 

„ niment was accompany'd with an accident 

5 which increas'd the murmurs of the people, a 

de blow given him by a furious man, at the con- 

u cluſion of his ſufferings, which put an end to bis 

pas and life together; for which, to allay the 

ui beats, he ſuffer'd death himſelf. Upon thele ſe- 

vere executions; an obſervation was afterwards 

made in the houſe of lords, That no nation was 

r fearful of death, or more frighted at torments, 

than the Engliſh z who are indeed * 

racks, 
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Argyle 


and Mon- was defeated, taken and beheaded in Scotland 


mouth 4e- 
feared, . 


favour to his children. But he cou'd obtain none 
to himſelf. | The King intimated, That he cou'd 


ſhews the milchiefs of unlawful liberties, which 
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racks; wheels; and other tortures practis'd in fo- Þ 
reign countries: ” FI 
There was a third proſecution of a quite dif. Þ 
- ferent nature, which had effect upon great num- 
bers, the trial of Mr. Baxter, a man of emi 
and gravitys who for ſome paſſages in a book of © 

e 


his, not deſign'd for reflection, was treated by 
the lord chief juſtice Jeffreys aftet ſuch a ludi. 
crous and extravagant manner, as had never been 
known in a court of judicature. This uſage, to- 


gether with his fine, impriſonment, bonk 
of behaviour impos'd upon him, made the people, 
as well as the party, look upon the whole as exor- 
bitant, and not a little reflecting upon the govern 


ment it ſelf, 
Within a very ſhort time the earl of Arg 


which put an end to all diſturbances in that king: 
dom. It was a longer time, and with more dit- ¶ popi 


ficulty and bloodſhed, that brought about the 
defeat of the duke of Monmouth in England, who 
by great numbers was beloved and pity'd to the 
8 degree. He made a bold, and yet hope - 
6, | 


attempt for a crown, but met with the ſame hi 
fate with Argyle, after he had begg'd his life in wi 


a more abject manner than was expected. He 
ſign'd a declaration in the preſence of the King, 


« That his father told him, He was never mar- mi 
« yd to his mother,” by that means expecting Wb 


pardon every thing, but that unworthy ſcands 
upon his fame, his publick declaring That he had 
Poiſon d the King bis brother, and ſo left him to the 
executioner. He was for ſome years the idol ot 
the people, the diſturbance of the nation, and 
oftentimes the vexation of his father; which 


princes 
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A princes and great men often challenged as their 
7 dues. 
* Theſe two bold adventurers pluck'd at the 7he conſe- 
fruit before it was ripe, or ſo inſeparable, that quences. 
it very much endanger'd the tree. Yer theſe 
attempts help'd to bring things forwards, and 
more towards maturity, as the conſequences of 
them ſerv'd to leſſen and alienate the affections 
of the people. For the King, purſuing his re- 
© venge, made uſe of unlucky inſtruments, who 
ated as if they thought fear and terror was the 
only ſecurity, without any conſideration of mer- 
cy and benignity. The manner and the number 
of the Executions in the Meſt, gave great diſ- 
guſt; tho' ſometimes the obſtinacy was as re- 
markable on the criminal ſide, as the ſeverity was 
on the other. | 
But though it gave an ungrateful aſpect of a 1% King's 
popiſʒ government, yet ſtill the King ſeemed 44van- 
| more ſecure, and better eſtabliſh'd than ever ; “. 
and ſurely he might have continu'd fo, if his 
conduct had been equal to his power. His open 
enemies were deſtroy d, his parliament on his fide, 
bis revenues ſecur'd and ſettled, himſelf at peace 
with his neighbours, courted by them all, and 
le holding in his hand the balance of Europe. So 
„chat if he had inviolably obſerv'd his promiſes, he 
might not only have reign'd in peace at home, 


bot in all appearance have effected what he told 
ne the parliament in his ſecond ſpeech, viz. To car- 
'd Wy the kingdom's reputation yet higher in the world, 
lan ever it had been in the time of his ance- 
al ſors. Nor, humanly ſpeaking, cou'd it have 
he been otherwiſe, ' if he had ſtood to his firſt 
ot MWimaxim deliver'd in publick, That the laws of 
od {England were ſufficient to make the King as great 


ch monarch as be cou'd wiſe. 


F III. Un- 


2 
by 
/ 
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The ſecond III. Under theſe circumſtances the King a 
"6 as of ſecond time met his loyal parliament, near four 
Su gg months after they had broke up. And now he 
ſhow'd himſelf in a more offending poſture, and 
told them, ** That the ilitia was ſo weak and 
“ inſignificant, that 1c was neceſſary for him to 


“ keep up an army for their ſecurity, and accor- 


“ dingly he had increas'd his forces. And tho' Þ 


& ſome of his officers were not gualify'd accor- 
« ding to the late tes, yet he told them plainly, 
«© That he wou'd not expoſe them to diſgrace, 
“ nor his ſelf to the want of them, if occaſion 
«© offerr'd. He mov'd for a further ſupply, and 


&« hop'd that there wou'd be no diviſion or cold- 
% neſs between him and his parliament, after ſo 


& many advantages obtain'd by a right under- 
& ſtanding. 


They diſa- The intimating of theſe two threatning parti- © 
gree with culars, a ffanding army, and a diſpenſing power, 
the Ring. ſoon put the parliament into a ferment, and the 
commons ſeem'd more couragious than the peers, © 
being led on by the lord Caſtleton, a man above 
all fear and bribery. They ſhew'd themſelves 
ready to do any thing for their King that ws 


obliging and reaſonable ; but rous'd with the ſpi- 


rit of the Engliſb liberties, ſeem'd refoly'd to give i 
a check to the remoteſt breaches into the conſii- 


tution. They offer'd an act to indemnify ſuch bl 


officers as had been legally diſabled for want of 


' gualifications z and voted a ſupply of ſeven hundred 


thouſand pounds; but when it was moy'd that 


ttheſe words, towards the ſupport of the additional 
Forces, ſhou'd be put into the bill, it was rejected. 
Accordingly they enter'd into a ſeparate addrels 
from the lords, in which they begg'd “ That 
“ his majeſty wou'd maintain the laws, . eſpeci- 
& ally that concerning the ref, and remove al 


« apprehenſtons and jealouſics from the hearts 4 
. | & his 
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„ his loyal ſubjects.” The King warmly told 
them, He did not expect ſuch an addreſs from the 

* houſe of commons; and having expoſtulated 
with them for acting contrary to his declar'd 

f intent, he however told them, He wand be 

* feady to all bis PROMISES be had made 

| to them, and be juſt 10 his WORD in this, and 

all his other ſpeeches. | 
And now finding the temper of both houſes, 
and that they ſtill ſtood upon the defenſive, 

| making their parreys with decency, as well as 

| dexterity, in eleven days time the King put 
nan end to the ſeſſion by a ſudden prorogation, 

= tho' with the loſs of the forenam'd ſeven hun- 

| dred thouſand pounds. They were kept on 
foot for near two years after, but never met to 

do buſineſs. He us'd many repeated arts and 

| artifices, both publick and private, to gain them 
over. But after long practice, when he found Wey are 
that offers cou'd not bribe them, nor threats 49/v'4. 
© and ill uſage intimidate them, he at laſt diſ- 
ſolv'd them. And here we may wonder, that 
after ſuch home promiſes on the King's fide, 
and ſuch large compliances on the other, there 

© ſhou'd be fo little union between them. If ei- 
ther of them had done leſs, the King's ſucceed- 

ing actions had been more excuſable, and not 

ſo liable to the cenſure of hiſtorians, who are 
oblig'd to take ſome cognizance of open ingra- 
ttude, and publick breach of faith. 

' 1686. þ 
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FO TEST 


| L From the prorogation of this obliging Breach be. 
C& parliament, which happen'd in the firſt 0 of 2 4 
che reign, may be dated the firlt breaches be- Pans "Yi 
tween the King and the people, which latter 
began to open their eyes more and more, as the 
danger approach'd. » was natural to * 

2 that 


* 
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that the brave oppoſition the former had met 
with, in his 2 of ſetting up a diſpenſing 
power, and promoting popery, wou'd have 
ſufficient to deter him from that extravagant 
attempt. Nor is it eaſy to imagine that a 
rince, of ſo many good qualities, ſhou'd have 
2a led into the exerciſe of deſpotick power, 
and ſo ſoon forgot what he had declar'd to his 
people concerning the laws of England, had he 
not been ſooth'd and elevated by flatterers and 
time- ſervers; and perhaps puſh'd on by un- 
faithful and deſigning men, who afterwards 
cou'd eaſily alledge, © That what they did was 
“ for the good of the nation. However, the 
King met with great incouragements from ſome 
men of all profeſſions; and the pulpits, though 
now more guarded, were not exempt from 
time- ſervers; particularly that of Rippon, where 
the dean took the liberty to give a right no- 
tion of the King's promiſes, and in effect told 
the world, © That his majeſty's promiſes were 
free donatives, and ought not to be ſtrictly 
© examin'd or urg'd; and that they muſt leave 
© him to explain his own meaning in them.“ 
This gloſs fo pleas'd the King, that he reward- 
ed the author with a biſhoprick, and ſhew'd 
in all his actions that he deſign'd to pony ac- 
cordingly. This pretence ſoon run through the 
whole party; ſo that whenever they were un- 
der a neceſſity of ſerving themſelves by the aſ- 


ſiſtance or credulity of proteſtants, they declined" 


no terms with them; but when the ſervice was 
over, they wou'd nor allow them to mention 
any promiſes, much leſs to challenge the per- 
- formance of them. 
The King's Upon ſuch a foundation a large fu 
ame might eaſily be rais d; and ſince the King's en- 
Jug , deavours with St. Szephens's chapel had fo little 
effect, he next reſolv'd to have Meſiminſter- hall 
at 
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* at his command, and fill'd with ſuch judges as 
! ſhou'd anſwer his purpoſes. His attempts up- 
on the old judges, and his bargains with the 
new,- for maintaining the diſpenſing power, ſut- 
; ficiently ſhow'd his reſolutions. The firſt judge 
he try'd for the ſupporting ſuch a power, ex- 
preſly told him, He cou'd not do it. The King 
anſwer'd, He would have twelve judges of his own 
© opinion. To which the other ſmartly reply'd, 
* That poſſibly he might find twelve judges, but he 


nm 


OI I 


cou d very hardly find twelve lawyers of that opi- 
nion. Upon which he, and three more, were 
remov'd, and others more obſequious put in 
their room. 
In purſuance of this, the firſt ſtep the King 
proje ted was a general zoleration of religion; 
ut this ſurprizing grant being contrary to the 
= cſtabliſh'd laws of the realm, cou'd be no o- 
therwiſe ſupported but by the diſpenſing power 
which, tho' uſeful to the papiſts upon all occa- 
ſions, was introduc'd chiefly to invalidate the 
| power of the famous tet act. In order to this, 
a2 ſham information was brought againſt ſir Ed- 
ward Hales, a papiſt, for acting in a military 
office without qualifying himſelf according to 
| law, which produc'd the declar'd opinicn of 
the new judges, viz. * That the laws of Eng- ho al. 
| © land were the King's laws; and that it was — — the 
I © the inſeparable prerogative of the Kings of faut Pow- 
England to diſpenſe with all penal Jaws in par- er. 
© ticular caſes and neceſſary reſſons: That of 
| WW © theſe reaſons and niceſſnies, the King was 
| © the ſole judge: That this was not a 7ruft in- 
| © yelted in the King, but the ancient remains 
Lof the ſovereign power of the Kings of Eng- 
land, which never was taken from them, nor 
* cou'd be.” This was the more ſurprizing, 
becauſe the teſt act was known to be a diſabling, 
as well as a penal ſtatute; the former to ſer a 
F 3 bar 


70 
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bar to the incroachments of the crown, and 
the latter to be a terror to the offender. So 
that the diſpenſing power in this caſe was look'd 
upon as a double breach into the conſtitution ; 
both as it remov'd the limits of the preroga- 
tive, and defeated the reward of the informer, 
who by law was as much intituled to the pe- 
nalty, as a common creditor is to the money 
he lends. 'Thus by the breath of a few for- 
ward and mercenary judges, an open breach was 


made into the vitals of the happy conſtitution 
of England. BY” 


II. This great point being gain'd in ap- 
pearance, tho' not fo compleatly as intended, 
the romaniſis were not defective in improving it 


A great to the utmoſt advantage. The open exerciſe of 
increaſe of their religion was promoted in a general man- 


Prieſts, 
Jeſuits, 
&c. 


ner; and jeſuits ſchools and ſeminaries, both in 
London and the moſt conſiderable towns, ere&- 
ed for the propagation of it. The church of 
England had now bur a precarious title to the 
national church, and plainly faw the impending 
dangers; which, increaſing by the ſervile com- 
pliance of ſome few of her members, became 
more threatning to the whole body. Romiſb 
candidates ſoon laid hold of the eccleſiaſtical 
1 in their hopes and expectations. 
*our roman biſhops were publickly conſecrated 
in the King's chapel, and ſent out, under the 
title of vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe their epil- 
copal functions in their reſpective dioceſes ; and 
their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay-catho- 
licks of England, were printed by the King“ 
allowance, and diſpers'd about the country. 
Their regular clergy appear'd in their habits al 
Fi hite-ball and St. Fames's, and made no cru 
ple to tell the proteſtants, That they hop'd in 4 
little time to walk in proceſſion through _ 
| FSR | 35 
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7 fide. A glorious harveſt of new converts was 
now expected; and that labourers might not 
be wanting, whole flocks of prieſis and regulars 
= were ſent from beyond ſea to reap it with full 
benefit. 
And further to advance the cauſe, an order, The Clergy 
by way of letter, was directed from the King e. 
to the proteſtant biſhops, © prohibiting all the 
© © inferior clergy from preaching on controverted 
“ points in divinity. ” This was taken from a 
© precedent in the reign of Queen Mary; and 
was look'd upon as forbidding them to defend 
their religion in the pulpit againſt the open at- 
© tacks of their adverſaries. And as they were 
© reſtrain'd on one fide, fo they were threaten'd 
on the other with levying the full value of their 
Fit fruits and tenths, and bringing them into 
further miſchiefs and difficulties. Yer this en- But wich- 
© ſnaring letter, and attending menaces, were ſo Heck. 
little regarded by the heroes of the clergy, that 
they couragiouſly ventur'd to meet the increa- 
| fivg torrent, and made ſuch brave and noble 
| advances againſt the church of Rome, as ren- 
| der'd their pens and memories immortal. 
To check theſe and the like champions, and 4 new 
| awe the body of the church of England, the erf 
| King erected a new court of inquifition, under 
the title of, I commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical cauſes , 
court contrary to an act of parliament ;z not 
only illegal in the conſtitution, but arbitrary in 
is proceedings. The new court was ſoon let 
looſe againſt the active biſhop of London, who 
was mark'd out for the firſt ſacrifice, tho' he 
and his family had been the moſt noted loya- 
liſts in the kingdom. After a ſhort proceſs, he ieh fa. 
was formerly ſuſpended from his office and fun- h rhe 
ction, during the King's pleaſure; for no other F of 
reaſon given, but becauſe he rcfus'd to ſuſpend — 
Dr. Sharp, a celebrated preacher in his dioceſe, 
F 4 withour 
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without citation or admonition. And when, in g. 
the proceedings, he inſiſted upon his privilege, 
his innocency and the illegality of the command th 
jent to him, he was told by the court, That the de 
King was to be obey'd. m 

This, and other ſummary inſtances, though hz 
threatning enough, were not thought ſufficient I 
to finiſh the point; for the King was made 
ſenſible, how precarious his diſpenſing power and 
his commiſſion court wou'd prove, unleſs he had 
a ſtronger ſupport than the opinions of Jawyers, 

A Stand- And being eaſily led into any project that pro- 

mg Amp. mis'd increaſe to his religion, he aſſembled all 
his forces, to the number of fifteen thouſand 
men, on Hounſiow-heath, where he form'd 1 
regular camp, in which he very often enter. 
tain'd himſelf, and caus'd a chapel to be ere 
ed at his head-quarters, where maſs was pub- 
lickly us'd every day. Though this ſmall army 
at firſt conſiſted chiefly of proteſtants, having 
but few popiſh officers of diſtinction; yet in no 
long time the ſenſible increaſe of the latter, 
gave no ſmall jealouſies to the former; and in- 
deed to the whole nation, who found that ſuch 
a ſianding army, in the time of peace, was cos 
trary to law, and in the times of popery, deſtru- 
Ctive to all that was dear to them. 

Mr. John- To incounter which danger, - a couragious 

jon's Pu- clergy-man, Mr. Johnſon, undertook to write 1 

7660s particular addre/5 to the Engliſh proteſtants is 
King James's army, freely laying open the ille- 
gality and. danger of their preſent ſervice. A 
bold undertaking for a private perſon. For 
which, beſides the ſolemn degradation from his 
function, he was congemn'd to ſuffer the fame 
ignominious puniſhment that had been former- 
ly inflicted upon the infamous Oates and Dar 
gerfield.” Tho' the cruel part, by the manage- 
zent of his friends, met with ſome little miti- 

renne n N gation 
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© gation, yet it ſtruck deep, and made ſtrong im- 
preſſions upon the minds of the people; and 
the ſeeds ſown in The addreſs to the. ſoldiers took 
deeper root than at firſt, and very much pro- 
moted that great defection in the army, which 
happen'd two years after. | 


2 — * 
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III. That nothin might be wanting to 
| promote the holy cauſe, diſplay their 1ma- 
© ginary trophies, a ſolemn embaſſy was diſ- 4 Em- 
patch'd to Rome, under the management of the 4% 10 
earl of Caſtlemain. His inſtructions and offers Rome. 
were, “ To reconcile the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, to the holy ſee 
“ from which, for more than an age, they had 
4 revolted by means of the northern hereſy.” 
Tho' the pope was ſo penetrating, and fo at- 
| tach'd to the Auſtrian intereſt againſt the French, 
s to give no incouragement to theſe extraordi- 
mary proffers; yet the jeſuits at Rome paid their 
higheſt reſpects to this ambaſſador, and enter- 
tain'd him in their ſeminaries, with the greateſt 
magnificence. Nothing was wanting in nature 
or art to grace his reception; and all their 
# ſtores of ſculpture, painting, poetry and rheto- 
| rick, ſeem'd ro have been exhauſted upon this 
entertainment. And tho? all the inſcriptions and 
; WW emblems center'd upon the triumph of the catho- 
lick religion, and the ruin of hereſy in England; 
; WW yet care was taken, not to omit ſuch particular 
trophies and devices as were adapted to their new 
| WW acquir'd liberty of ſetting up their publick ſchools 
, London. So ſanguine and believing was that 
) ys of bearing down all oppoſition before 
: em 


To this ſociety King James ſeem'd intirely The King's 
devoted, eſpecially to father Petre, whom he Favours 
choſe for his favourite; and tho' he cou'd not my Je- 

obtain the fayour of making him a cardinal, ' 
} yet - 
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yet he himſelf in time ventur'd to make him 
a privy counſellor, to the great ſurprize of his 
chief friends. And to the order in general, he tt 
ſhew'd a more than ordinary reſpect and vene. Þ 
ration; and upon a particular occaſion he pro- 
feſs'd himſelf a SON of zheir ſociety, of whoſe T 
intereſt he was glad as of his own, Moreover © 
| he told them, That be would either convert Eng- be 
land, or die a martyr in the attempt; and in ſhort, 
drove on his religious deſigns with ſo rapid x 
courſe, that it gave ſome terror to his wiſeſt 
friends and counſellors. And when ſome of them © 
5 objected to his majeſty, That they thought he mad: 
too much haſte to eftabliſh the faith; he anſwer'd, 
am growing old, and muſt take LARGE 
STEPS; elſe, if I ſhou'd happen to die, I maj 
leave you in a worſe condition than 1 found you, 
And he is ſaid to have ſet up this for a maxim, 
That # King, when he has made a ſtep, is neu 
fo go back. A tek | 
He turns In purſuance of theſe ſteps, he neglected no 
off his old means towards the making of new converts, or 
Friends. at leaſt gaining of a compliance to his com- 
mon meaſures. His former friends, tho* never 
ſo loyal and true to. him, were neglected and 
diſcourag'd, if they were any ways backwards 
in ſerving of him in his own way, He early 
told the marquiſs of Hallifax, That tho he wou'd 
not forget paſt ſervices, yet ſince he wou'd not con- 
ſent to the repeal of the teſis, he was reſolv'd 10 
have all of a piece; and fo diſmiſs'd him. His 
more zealous friend, admiral Herbert, was turn'd 
out of all his places, for want of compliance, 
in which, till then, the world thought he had 
been too liberal. His two brothers - in- law, the 
earl of Clarendon and the carl of Rochefter, the 
former of whom he had made lord priyy-ſeal 
and lord lieutenant of {reland, and the latter 


lord treaſurer of England, agreeable to thei 
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merit, and their near relation to the King; 


5 


they were both remov'd from their high ſta- 


tions, for keeping firm to the religion in which 
they had been educated by their noble father. 
The famous duke of Ormond was before diſ- 


miſs'd for his unyielding behaviour; tho? he had 
| been ſuch an eminent ſupporter of the crown, 


and fo illuſtrious a patriot to his country, as 
cou'd hardly be match'd in any nation. We 
= muſt not forget that when the King gave the 


duke of Norfolk the ſword of ſtate to carry 


before him to his chapel, his grace ſtopp'd 
at the door. Upon which the King faid, My 
bord, your father would have gone further: To 
which he briskly reply'd, Jour majeſty's father, 
= who was a better man, would not have gone [0 


far. | 
Theſe were the chief ſteps that were made 


in the ſecond year of this reign, and ſo much 


| help'd forwards the great change at the end of 


; " +. BOX 


: 


; * and families in the e, which had been fo 
| ſeverely treated in the beginning of the reign. 
One of his maxims lately ſet up was the great 
| happineſs of an wniverſal toleration. He us'd 
to ſay, Nothing was more reaſonable, more chri- 
ftian, and more politict; and he much reflected 
on the church of England for the ſeverities with 
which the diſſenters had been treated: Which 

was the more ſtrange, ſince ſo many of them 

| | | Were 
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| I. It ſoon appear'd that the King had no He rourrs 
| juſt regard to the paſt ſervices of his old and 57 Ene. 
faithful friends, bur in the third year of his 

: reign, he made a ſtep further, and o wy in- 
dulg'd and courted his ancient and profels' 
mies; and in a particular manner thoſe peo- 
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| were puſh'd on to thoſe formerly in favour of to 
His Decla- his intereſt, Accordingly he iſſu'd out his 7004 J pea 
- . declaration for liberty of conſcience, in which to 
our, among other particulars, he declares his royal 

.& prerogative, and the diſpenſing power, and al- | 
« Jows all his ſubjects to hold all civil and mil: we 
« tary places, without taking the uſual oath: me. 
„ and zeffs; yet at the ſame time renews his 
© former promiſes of maintaining the church W ſho 
of England as eſtabliſn'd by law. ſucl 
Upon the appearance of this declaration, the if i 
body of the people were ſtruck with wonder don 
and amazement on one fide, and joy and fatis 
faction on the other. The latter immediate. ] 
ly ſeiz'd upon the diſſenters of all kinds, who prot 
were ſo tranſported, that moſt of them ſnatch'd ¶ ope: 
at the bait, without chinking of the hook WW was 
Joyfully within it. They were nat content with a f.. min 
receiv'd, lent acceptance of this liberty, but were drawn that 
in to make inſults of joy for it; and preſented {thei 
innumerable addreſſes of thanks, ſo high and {opp 
extravagant, that ſome of them were — for 
offenſive to the very cars of the King. Ye 
his majeſty appear'd highly pleas'd with them, ¶ repu 
and was incourag'd to proceed more boldly in {as v 
| thoſe deſigns which help'd forwards his ruin. ¶ thoſ 
| The numbers of lives fortunes ſaid to be at Wa ne 
| the King's devotion, were ſo vaſtly great, tha were 
= whatever were the thoughts of knowing Eng ¶ co a 
lißb- men, the reſt of the world might naturally ¶ colle 
look upon his majeſty as a monarch ſecurely to f 
fix'd, and unmoveable on his throne. bow'a 
7e Efes This declaration too ſoon began to anſwer the p 
oF ii, ends for which it was publiſh'd ; and ſcarce a gent. 
i - day paſs'd without ſome proteſtant or other be- {Wage 
4 ing reconcil'd to the church of Rome. Tho' Wm: 
4 many made a brave reſiſtance, yet the King's “a 
religion was now became ſo faſhionable, as well 
2s profitable, that it is no wonder that — 
WCas, 
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weak, frail and irreligious perſons were ſo ready 
to embrace it. And. now it more plainly ap- 
7 pear'd, that the chief endeavours at court were 
to widen the former breaches, and to revive 
the animoſities between the old church-men 
and the proteſtant diſſenters; and the former 
| were more than ever blacken'd by bold and 
© merc writers, incourag'd from above, to 
| the pleaſure and advantage of the papiſis. In 
| ſhort, the church of England was pelted with 
© ſuch libels, and repreſented in ſuch colours, as 
if it was the only perſecuting church in chriſten- 
dom. 


| II Theſe ſteps gave but a very melanchol | 
| , At 
proſpect to the beſt f the clergy, ” which daily apow the 
© open'd and increas'd, when they found a ſtorm U 
was ready to be diſcharg'd upon thoſe great ſe- *** 
minaries of learning, the two univerſities; places 
chat were thought to have too much ſtrain'd 
| W'their loyalty to the crown, when the greateſt 
| W oppoſition appear'd againſt it. The jeſuits had 
for ſome time endeavour'd to get footing in the 
| Wuniverſities, not doubting but to gain ſuch a 
eeputation by their methods of teaching youth, 
1 Was wou'd carry all buſineſs from the tutors in 
choſe places. Some propos'd the endowment of 
ja new colledge in each univerſity z but others 
t Wivere for rougher methods, to frighten them in- 
io a compoſition, ſo as to deliver up one or two 
7 {colleges to them: And then, as the King us'd 
ſ 4 ay, they who taught be, wou'd be moſs fol- 
w'd. | 
They began with Cambridge upon a more pirft upon 
tle point, which wou'd have open'd a paſ- Cam- 
age to all the reſt. The King ſent a manda- bridge. 
us letter thither, © To admit Alban Francis, 
a benedictine monk, to the degree of maſter of 
* arts, without adminiſtering any oaths what- 
q 6 ſoeyer, 
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commeded by his ptomis'd compliance to the 
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& ſoever, notwithſtanding any law or flatute 1 
& the contrary.” This being contrary to their 
former oaths, and legal ſtatutes, they refus d 
him his degree; but with an humble repreſen. 
ration to the King, © That what they did, 
& procceded from a conſcientious ſenſe of their 
obligations to laws and oaths.” For which 
they were immediately commanded to do it at 
their peril; and ſoon after the vice-chancellor 
was brought before the ecclefiaftical commiſſions 
ers, and there ſuſpended both from his office 
in the univerſity, and the benefit of his maſter- 
ſhip. This, tho' d no further, gave great 


terror and diſcouragement to all learned men in 
that place, that had not a good intereſt at 
court. 


Next upon But this ſtorm fell far more furiouſly upon 
Oxford:: 


the univerſity of Oxford, and particularly upon 
one of the nobleſt foundations in the kingdom, 
Magdalen colledge. Upon the death of the pre- 
ſident, the courtiers had an immediate eye upon 
the preferment, and a mandate was ſent to the 
ſociety in behalf of one Farmer, a man of cor- 
rupt manners and looſe principles, and only re- 


religion in faſhion. The fellows therefore hum: 
bly petition'd his majelty, That Farmer being 
« a perſon uncapable of that character by the 
c“ ſtatutes of their founder, he wou'd be pleas'd 
© to leave them to the diſcharge of their duty 
“ and conſciences, according to the late 7olers 
“ tion, or recommend one duly qualify'd.” The 
petition was lodg'd with the earl of Sunderland, 
with a promiſe of his favour z but at laſt the 
plain anſwer was, The King muſt be obey'd. This 

ing deliver'd on the laſt day of election I: 
mited by the ſtatutes, hey were reduc'd to the 
difficulty, either of ſacrificing their conſciencs 


to their obedience, or hazarding the * of 
theit 


tl 
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their diſobedience, by proceeding to an election 
according to their oaths and flatutes: Which lat- 
| ter they choſe to do, and elected Dr. Hough, a 
man of real merit, who was accordingly — 
and admitted prefident by the vi/itor of the col - 
3 
+ ereupon the vice-preſident and fellows were Particu- 
cited before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, to whom #«r1y upon 
three new ones were added for this turn; the — =" 
new preſident was depriv'd, and two of the fel- 
lows with great contempt ſuſpended. The fel- 
lows of the college were order'd to ſee the ſen- 
tence executed and affix'd to the college gates; 
which they refuſing to do, were again cited to 
vppear before the commiſſioners. But the court 
being in time aſham'd of the profligate life of 
8 Farmer, the former mandate was withdrawn, and 
WF a new one granted to Dr. Parker, the comply- 
ing biſhop of Oxford, but with no preſent ef- 
. al, but keeping the cauſe in ſuſpence for ſeve- 
nl weeks. 
During which time, the king, having diſſolv'd 2b. King's 
his parliament, was entertain'd with a new ſet Succe/s 
of addreſſes, vaſtly numerous, and more to the — _ 
| purpoſe than the former. Thoſe had only pro-*"*" 
| mis'd their lives and fortunes ; but many of theſe 
expreſsly promis'd to chuſe ſuch repreſentatives 
as ſhou'd be ready to anſwer and obey the King's 
| defire. So that never any King ſeem'd more 
cure than his preſent majeſty; or ever any prince 
ſurrounded with greater proſperity. To eſtabliſh 
which, or rather to influence elections, he this 
ſummer undertook a progreſs into the weſt and 
other parts, where he met with great fatisfaftion 
and i e 3 and his prelence is ſaid to 
have made more converts than judge Jeffreys 
cou'd do with all his legal powers, and military 
auxiliaries 
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His Treat- 


ment f 


Magdalen 


College. 
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In this height of pleaſure, hearing that Mag- 
dalen college Pad refus'd to admit of biſhop Par. 
ker as unqualify'd by the ſtatutes, he was fo in- 
cens'd at this freſh contempt of his orders, that 
he reſolvd to make Oxford a part of his pro- 
greſs, and ſhew his reſentment in perſon to thoſe 
diſobedient fellows; which. he did in ſuch a man- 
ner as look'd beneath a crown'd head, and almoſt 
incredible. He fiercely told them, That they had 
not dealt with him like gentlemen, and had done ve- 
ry uncivilly and undutifully. And when they of- 
ter'd their petition upon their knees, he refus'd 
it, and ſaid, They were a ſtubhorn, turbulent col- 
lege, that had affronted him, and ask'd, Whether 
this was their church of England loyalty. He pro- 
ceeded and faid, Go home, and ſhew yourſelves good 
members of the church of England. Know I an 
your King! I will be obeyd : I command you, 95 
and admit the biſhop of Oxford. Let them that 


_ refuſe, know, they ſhall feel the weight of their ſo- 


vereign's diſpleaſure. With theſe, and the like 
menacing expreſſions, unknown on ſuch occa- 
ſions, he turn'd them over to an unknown ju- 


dicature. Ir is often faid, that the King was in 


the main puſh'd on to extremities by the advice 
of others, and particularly one t man; but 
who advis'd him to this perſonal outrage is hard 
ro know, unleſs we may gueſs at William Pen, 
the reputed quaker, his preſent aſſociate, who 
furely us'd all methods to make the fellows guil- 
ty of perjury. | 

When nothing wou'd prevail, the new com- 
miſſioners were ſent down to them, who after 


| ſeveral formalities, forceably inſtall'd a proxy for 


the biſhop ; and cauſing the preſident's lodgings 
ro be broke open, 25 him in poſſeſſion. Then 
tendering a paper of ſubmiſſion to the new intru- 
ding preſident, to be ſign'd by the fellows, all 


refus'd but two. The reſt, to the number of 


twenty 
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twenty five, were not only treated with The Fel. 
indignities, but were ep and expell'd — — 8 
their fellowoſhips; and as à further puniſhment, *** © 
vVvere for ever made incapable of holding any ec- 
cleſiaſtical preferment -whatſoever. Thus by a 
ſentence of an illegal court, a ſociety of learned 
protoſfantt were driven out of their trecholds, to 
make room for a — — and thus an 
{unfortunate prince A prevaid on to aſſume a 
power, not only to diſpenſe with lars, but like- 

wiſe wich carbs; even at a time when he ſhew'd 
moſt zeal” for nberty of tonſtiencs. But it ſeems 

he had added co his former maxim, A King ſbou'd 

© never. recede, by faying, He wow d never encourage 

factim and diſobedience, by yielding to 8. 


IIL. nus choke inmge- proceedings were 
111˙ range proceedings were 4 Nuntie 
depending, the King thought tit to make a ſtep n \ 
of another kind, and give an unuſual ſpectacle Nome. 
to his ſubjects; which was a ſolemn reception of 

an apoſtolical nuntio from Rome, a ſight which had 

not been ſeen in Emgland for a hundred and fifty 

Fears before. This was Signor 4“ Adda, dome- 

tick prelate and affiſtant to the pope; to com- 

plete whoſe character, he was conecrated arch- 

piſhop of Amaſia, in the royal chapel at I hite- 

ball, by three lelect romſh biſhops. And tho? it 

as high-treafori in England for any to aſſume 

che character of the pope's nuntio, that law was 
wilpens'd'' with at this time; and he made his 
Pudlick emry at M indſor with the higheſt pomp 

und ceremony; and with a vaſt concourſe of 
people, who were mightily affected at the fight 

It a ſecond pope in all his pontificalibus, preceded 

y a croſ5-bearer, and a flock of prieſts and monks in 

he formal habits of their reſpective orders. The 

luke of Somerſet, then lord of the bed- chamber in 
vairmg, was expected to aſſiſt in the ceremony, 

ut be told the King, 5 cou d nos ſerve him 
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upon this occaſion, being aflur'd it was / contrary 1 
law. The King |ask'd-;him- if be did not tui 
1f the King was, he himſelf was not above th 
law; for which he was diſmiſs d from all em- 
ployments. Fg „0 h It £16 10 5310 1 gre 

He publick- Opportunity being wanting for the nuntio to WW out 
» aines in appear publickly in London, it was projected, WT diet 
be Ci!7. that he ſhould be invited with the King him had 
elf to dine at Guiluball on the Lord May wei 
day. This was done — pomp an! luti 
prone And that no part of the nation might 
ignorant of it, the account by author Ws; 
tells tbem, That among the foreign minim 
« who were invited; there were preſent: the poi pri 
« guntio, and the French ambaſſador. 11 
New mo- Beſides fore- mention d advances, 'thel reſt d 
delling of the year was chiefly employ'd in managing tw 
ee great points, the corporations , ad! rhe! ſtandin 
, armies; the former, to make à parliament, an 
the latter to be a ſnelter againſt all difficultia 
As to the firſt, the King reviv'd the laſt gre 
vance in his brother's reign, in which he ws 
thought to have had a principal hand; and cu 
ry'd on the buſineſs of Quo Harranto's, and nev 
modelling corporations to a bolder. and great 
degree than had ever been known before; and i 
that end he employ'd inſtruments of all ſort 
except thoſe that were for the former eſtabliſ- 
ments. He chang'd the magiſtracy in, Landi 
and moſt of the cities of England; and put mar 
perſons, into authority, who were enemies to tit 
church he had promis'd to maintain, and had be 
ſawey oppoſers of his ſucceſſion, and rebels to li 
government. (5:1 e Ur 
And the As to his army, the ſoldiers by degrees becam 
Amy. intolerably inſolent; and the officers, u | 
ry occaſion, pretended to be exempt from t 
civil power. And tho” the nation was in perits 
2 pea 


Dreret 
highl 
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| peace yet an obſolete act of parliament, which 


made it death for ſoldiers taking pay in the King's 
| ſervice in his wars on the high ſca, or in Scotland, 
to deſert their colours, was now extended to the 
illegal army at Zounſlow-hearth. And for a diſa- 
grecable interpretation of it, lawyers were turn d 
out, and a new judge brought in, to hang a ſol- 


bad not many papiſts among them, and ſuch as 
vere willing to betray their country, ſo a reſo- 
ution was form'd at court to make ſufficient Re- 
cruits in Freland, and to fill them up with Jviſh na- 
Ir, which, tho! politically intended, prov'd a 
great ſtep towards the ruin, of this unfortunate 
prince. ; We A 354% Jo cherer 

In ſhort, conſidering the whole of, his pro- 


+ : 


wer hedges arid ditehes, racks and precipices ; -{a,that 
in a very. litrie time, he muſt either break. bis neck, 
cane to his journey's end. 11 5 


Pcorland and Ireland, the ſteps appear'd larger 
4 ark than of. (DOME: 1n —— — 
e beginning of his reign, the King let chat 
parliatnent, know, That he was rec to main- 
ain his poxwer in its full luſtre. This was inter- 
reted: in a good ſenſe, and the parliament was 
ighly complying, but not to the full ſarisfa- 
ion of his majeſty, Who after ſome tryals 
diſſolv'd it. He then began to explain him- 
elf; and having depriv'd two biſhops, and. iſ- 


| 


eee 


an) 


ud out his proclamation for liberty, of conſi- 


t by his ſovereign authority, prerogative. royal, aud 
ſolute power, which all his ſubjefts were to ohey 
without RESERYE. By virtue of which 
proclamation he repeal'd all the ſevere laws that 
G 2 were 


Ade upon the faid old Kae. Bur fi as chey 


e he therein us'd theſe, words, That he did 
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ceedings, che King, by an eminent prelate, was The King 
propheticallj compar d to a man that, rode poſt in Heſte. 


ae. 4 111 uy 6. 1 5 22 
IV. Yer, fill, in the two other kingdoms, 3 
IF: 
Scotland. 


D 


24 


wa 12 party aſter a moſt outragious tmanne 
| He was fo ormidable to all of them, chat wh 0 


ußling them of their arms, and depriving then 
ol the common liberties. - His proceedings ar 
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were paſs'd in his grandfather's name during Þ 
his infancy : He took off all difabilities that were 
any law laid on his roman catholick fubj 
and reftor'd them to all employments and p W - 

And he repeabd all laws impofing teſts on tho 1 
that” held any employments. 1 of this kl 
he ſet up a new one, by which “ They ſhoud 
e fenounee the principle of rebellion, and oblig I ri 
thetnſelves to maintain the King in his' ahh g 
flute power againſt all mortak. | 
In treland, where the papiſis were more ny 
merous, the King's deſigus met with Tels op Nei 
poſition. © Aſter the ungrateful removal of th 
two patriots, Ormond and Clarendon, from the 
government of that Kingdom, 7 — took ful 
eflion of it, and proceeded againſt the pro 


ir was known he ſhou'd be lord lieutenant, mary 
of the merchants eall'd in their effects; and let 
the kingdom. And they had reafon ſufficien, 
conſidering his former and latter actions, his di 


too many to be enumerated here; bur — inter 
tions ſeem d clear by his ufual ſayi „ Paret 


larly, when he took a ſhort leave o AM} pri- dat 
edunfellors and officers, he freely ſaid, I hat cel 
de Nori into your bands; and then, in his uſu cel 

ter 


"Me, he pray'd Cod fo damn them alt if ever ty 
e with it again. 
In a word, the black clouds dd ſtorm that x 


Sechering over three kingdoms, this year appeu 
very difmal to all wiſe and Sead, and ther 


| fore their reateſt hopes lay in rhe violence, 2 
{conſequent the ſhores of theſe unheard o 
; eee 2 
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vith ſome incidents more. threatening to the 
Vroteſtant cauſe, and the conſtirution of the 
is dominions. Wiſe and moderate men 
had {till hopes from the fooliſh effects of preci- 

irate pray i and alſo from the thoughts of 


be King's being advanc'd in years, ſo that the 


. Wcign could not be long; and that a protefiant 
:Mrincels, the next her to the crown, wou'd ſoon 


ernment. But all were ready to deſpond, 


proclamation in January, to the mighty joy and 
tis faction of che romiſh party. gary _ 

Prayers of thank/giving were immediately drawn 
Ip by the three biſhops, who by commiſſion 
d the ſee of London, and order'd to be ſo- 
mnly read in all churches. The Romaniſts, 
ho * to triumph over all oppoſers, were 
d eleyated, that ſome had the = to de- 
lare, That tho! the child ſhould prove a 


e 
| 
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| 
0 
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daughter, yet it wou'd exclude the two prin- 
1 cells, of range and Denmark, from the ſuc- 
FF ceſſion; alledging, that a daughter born af- 


ter the King's coming to the throne, ought 
to take place before thoſe born when he 
was duke of 7brk.” And becauſe the Queen's 
age, was at this time unexpected, it was 
clared to be miraculous, and the effect of a 
tition offer'd up by the late dutcheſs of Mo- 
na to the blefed virgin, or of a vow and a 
reſent made by the Queen to our lady of Lo- 
to,» Which ſtory and reports ſerv'd to in- 

a cale the ſuſpicions of the proteſtant party, who 
G. 3 began 


| I. The rex yeuy for th gt pat of 
b: prov'd ſtill Lr and was attended 


hey beard the whiſpers of the Queen's being 2e 


Lich child, publickly confirm d by the King's Peas, 
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Snake them forget the hardſhips of a popiſb 2 
w News of 
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bagan to recolle& former accounts of cheats and 


Not much àcted in 
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impoſtures, particularly thoſe ſuppo'sd to be tranſ- 
Queen Mary's reign. Theſe account,, 


teliev'd. join d with the fabulous narratives of the cauſe 


The Bra- 


very of the 


City Di- 
vines. 


formed churches, and the 


of the Queen's conception, after fix years inter. 
miſſion; the inceſſant care taken by the Jeſuit: 
to let all know the wou'd be deliver'd of: 
prince, and ſeveral concurring accidents, had: 
mighty influence upon the minds of the people, 
who ſoon concluded that the whole was an im. 
poſition. | gp; 

However the court party found means to pro- 
cure many addreſſes to be ſent up upon this joy- 
ful occaſion ; particularly aſſuring the King of 
4 Their ready compliance in electing ſuch men: 
& bers as ſhou'd concur with his gracious in- 
c tentions of abrogating the penal laws and 1%, 
&« equally pernicious to his majeſty's prerogative 
« and his ſubjects liberties.” And as the jeſui; 
mcreas'd in ſtrength and numbers, they were 
more buſy than ever in publiſhing and diſperſing 
their fubtle books and pamphlets. This gar 
an occaſion to the champions of the church of 
— to draw their pens with freſh vigour in 
defence of their religion, dearer to them than ther 
lives. Their learning and piety, their humility 
and paſtoral] care, 8 their courage and bravery, 
became ſo viſible and illuſtrious, that they attr- 
ed the love and veneration of the beſt and greateſ 
of both ſexes. And now the clergy were e. 
ſteem'd and honour'd according to their met 
and function; and now the London divines maj 
be ſaid to have been the ornaments of the 1+ 
rlory of the chrifin 
Jt comfort to al 
0 much peril and 


world. This was a mi 
good men in the times of 
danger. 44 nn 
„i a 


* 


IL. Be 
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II Beſides this relief in general, a parti- De Xing 
cular incident appear'd in the beginning of the e, — 
year that help'd to ſi port and ſettle the ſpirits Princeſs of 
of the people. The King, after ſeveral expedi- Orange. 
ents, had the laft year taken a reſolution to 

ſound the inclinations of the prince and princeſs 

of Orange, concerning the repeal of the zefts and 

penal laws ; not doubting, that if he could engage 

them, he ſhou'd meet with little oppoſition in 

his intended parliament. To manage this affair, 

one Mr. Steward, a ſubtle lawyer, and a par- 

WH don'd criminal, was privately employ'd to learn 
en penfionary Fagel, as much as he cou'd of 

both their highneſſes opinions. Having gain'd 

an acquaintance with the oner, he wrote 

ſeveral Jetrers to him, preſſing him in his ma- 
ſter's name, and by his direction, to perſwade 
me prince ro concur with the King, in procu- 
ing the faid laws to be repealed. © He re- 

„ © preſented to him the inconſiderable number 

i « of the papifls ; and therefore little to be ap- 

„ © prebended from them: He enlarg'd on the 

« feverities which the penal Jaws had brought 

© on the diffenters ; and that the King was 

«* reſolv'd not to conſent to the repealing them, 

H unleſs the reffs were taken away with them: 
o chat the refuſing to confent to this, might 

WW © at another time bring them under new per- 
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Al bis letters were laid before the prince, 
10 who concluded that a full anfwer made by the 
„ enſioner, and publiſh'd as a declaration of bis 
WM ntentions, might be of ſervice to him in many 


al reſpects; and chiefly in popiſbh courts, that on 
civil accounts were inclinable to an alliance againſt 
France, but were now prepoſſeſs'd with an opi- 
mon, That the prince and his party in Exg- 
and were deſiguing nothing but the ruin and 
| G 4 extirpa- 
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c“ extirpation of all the roman catholicks in thoſe 


The Opini- 
ons decla- 


Accordingly Fagel wrote a long letter to Steu- 
ard, which begun with great aſſurances: of the 
duty of the prince and ptinccſs to the King: 
& They. were both. much againſt all perſecution 
* upon the account of religion. They freely 
“ conſented that the papiſis ſhould be reliev d 
« from the ſeverities of the laws made againſt 
“ them upon account of their religion; and were 
« willing to grant a full toleration to other diſ- 
6“ ſenters. But they cou'd not conſent to the 
4 repcal of thoſe laws that tended only to the 
« ſecurity of the prateſtant religion, as thoſe con- 
& cerning the tes; which imported no puniſb- 
„ment, 25 only an incapacity of holding publick 
c employments, which cou'd not be complain'd 
& of as ſeverities; fince it was a caution obſer- 
© ved in all nations, and was now neceſſary, 
ce both for the ſecuring the publick peace and 
te the eſtabliſh'd religion. If the numbers of the 
% papiſis were call, it was not reaſonable to 
e make ſuch a change tor the fake of a few; 


and if thoſe few, that aim'd at publick em- 


te ployments, -wou'd be ſo far prejudicial to their 
« own party, as not to ſuffer the King to be 
“ content with the repeal of the penal laws, 
“ unleſs they cou'd get into the offices of truſt, 
6“ their ambition was only to be blam'd, if they 
6 refus'd ſuch good offers. 

This point was ſtrenuouſly argu'd thro? the 
whole letter; and both their highneſſes zeal for 
the proteſiant religion was diſplay d in ſuch terms 
as was highly unacceptable to the King; who 


7%e King's Order'd Steward to write back, That be wou'd 


Anſwer. 


baus all or nothing. The lay papiffs of England, 
who were not engag'd in the intrigues of the 
prieſts, were more ſatisfy' d, and urg d, That 
+ the King wou'd accept of the repeal of @ 
; | pena il 
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« penal laws,” which wou'd make them both 


« caſy and fafe for the future.” And we are 
told; That the Emperor was ſo well fatisfy'd 
with the offer, that he promis'd to uſe his in- 
tereſt in Rome, to get the pope to write to 
King James to accept of this, as a ſtep to the 
other. | 

However it was, the Ki 


govern'd by the jeſuits and t 


was in all points The Weak- 
French ambaſſa- 1% of the 


dor, who look'd upon all as ſure, and their Jeſuirs. 


ſcheme fo well laid as not to miſcarry. And 
they ſo poſſels'd their weak envoy at the Hague, 
the marquiſs of Abbeville, that he made his diſ- 
coveries there too early for his maſter's inte- 
reſt. Particularly when the prince was once 
ſpeaking to him of the promiſes the King had 
made, and the oath he had ſworn to maintain 
the laws and the eſtabliſh'd church; inſtead of 
pretending, as ſome had done, © That the King 
4 ſtill kept his word, he boldly ſaid, Upon 
ſome acca ſiont, princes mult forget their promiſes. 
And when the prince alledg'd, That the King 
ought to have more regard to the church of Eng- 
land, which was the main body of the nation z he 
reply'd in the | ſenſe of the court, That the 
BODY, which be calld the CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND, wou'd not have a being two 


Tears to an end. 

Fagell's important letter was wrote a little 
before any diſcourſes were rais'd of the Queen's 
pregnancy; and was fo dif; to the court, 
that for ſome time it was kept conceal'd. And 
then it was with great art and induſtry given 
our, © That the prince and princeſs had now 
* conſented to the repeal of the es, as well 
* a3 the penal laws.” And further it was re- 
ported, . That the letter was all an impoſtare. 


Fagel's 


To prevent the ill effects of theſe reports, the Teste 


ed; 


prince order d the penſioner's letter to be print · pub liſ a. 
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 pleas'd with it, that they complain'd © of thoſe 
than decline their aſpiring projects, were re- 


The King 
diſpleas'd. 
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ed; which was ſent in great numbers into all 
parts of England, with further confirmations of 
it, to the great joy of the nation. The diſſen- 
tert ſaw 6 ſafe in their highneſſes in- 
tentions towards them. The church party were 
confirm'd in their zeal for maintaining the refts : 
And the moderate papiſis ſeem'd to be ſo well 


e ambitious prieſts and courtiers, who, rather 


„ g. Se ee 


& ſolv'd not to leave them till they were ex- 
“ pos'd to all former ſcverities, tho' an exemp- 
tion was now offer'd them.” Upon this oc- hi 
ecaſion they were often jeer'd with the ordinary E 

roverb, Haff a loaf was better than no bread. dit 
n ſum, the romaniſts by their temper, loſt ſuch fu 
an opportunity of deſtroying thoſe ſanguinaty th 
laws ſo much decry'd by them, as they never WF (; 


cou'd recover to this day. mi 
The King began particularly to ſhew his re- ſoc 
ſentments againſt the prince of Orange, now he ma 
found he cou'd neither move him or his prin- anc 


ceſs; and ſuddenly ſent over for the return of tra 


_ cou'd neither be ſafely kept, nor cafily diſmiſs d. 


He makes 
military 
Prepara- 
73905. 


the fix Engliſh: regiments that were then in the 
ſervice of the States-General. This was a ſur- 
prize upon the States, who however gave {oft 
and civil excuſes for their non-compliance, al- 
ledging the power of naturalization, and making 
a coalition of different nations. Bur ſtill to pre- 
ſerve a good correſpondence, they offer'd leave 
and pafics ro all the officers that were willing 
to return home; which was accepted by about 
forty, who had been moſt troubleſom, and leaſt 
governable in thoſe _ So that the prince 
was'deliver'd from a ſet of aſſuming men, which 


Meeting with ſmall ſucceſs abroad, the King 
: redoubled his endeavours at home to get a par- 


hament at his devotion, and ſufficient 3 to 
I amwel 
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anſwer his purpoſe. In order to this latter, he 
gave out new commiſſions for the raiſing of 
more troops to be added to his ſtanding army : 


in which 7riſþ papiſts were particularly diftin- 
guiſh'd and promoted, and more were Aro Wege 


come upon ſufficient notice. At the ſame time 
he caus d a larger fleet to be fitted out with 
the utmoſt diligence, as foreboding that he 
might have occaſion to carry on his caufe by 
force of arm. N 


III. The fixd reſolutions of both their A melan- 
highneſſes abroad, the brave ſteadineſs of the % pro- - 
Engliſh clergy, and the new abatement of the 


diſſenters zeal againſt them, prov'd temporary 
ſupports to the ſinking ſpirits of the people, 
tho* labouring under the proſpect of a. popifb 
ſucceſſor. Bur theſe glimmerings of light were 
much weaken'd by the following clouds which 
ſoon overſpread the nation; which proy'd diſ- 
mal indeed to all hearty lovers of the church 
and ſtate. For the popiſh religion being now 


tranſcendent, and the breaches into the conſti- 


tution born with ſubmiſſion, King James, in- 
toxicated with flatterers, and hurry'd by a 
ſtrange fate, proceeded ro an attempt that 
help'd to bring all things to a criſis. 


This was the reviving and improving his de- 7he King's 
claration for liberty of conſcience, publiſh'd laſt /*cond De- 


claration 
; — or Liber- 
enough to the romaniſts, it was judg'd conve- je Con- 

ond in a higher ſtrain, ſcience, 


year, which not being thought advantagious 


nient to iſſue out a ſec 
that they might be fully included. This was 
publiſh'd on the latter of April, in which 
was recited the former declaration with ſeveral 
additions, inſiſting, That he wou'd have - 


«© berty of conſcience unalterable, and ſecure for 
* ever, without the burthen of oaths and teſts; 


* and declaring that none ought to be em- 
Ne Ec « ploy'd 
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92 A Review of the Reign Book I. 
& ploy'd in his ſervice, who wou'd not contri- 
& bute, towards this cſtabliſhment. At laſt he 
promis d he wou'd hold a parliament in No- 

c vember following. a 
Order'd ro And not contented to have this publiſh'd in 
be read in the uſual manner, the King reſolv'd to have it 
__ ſolemnly read, upon two ſundays, in all the 
| churches in England, excuſing it in all maſs- 
houſes and meering-houſes. The- prelates and 
other clergy were generally averſe to this pro- 
ceeding, as knowing the illegality of it, and 
foreſceing the faal & of it; and therefore 
the court ſeem'd more deſirous to humble theſe 
powerful oppolers, and to help on their own 
ruin, either - their compliance, or their refu- 
ſal; and even to eat their own dung, as the 
haughty father Petre ſhammefully threaten d. Ac- 
cordingly a peremptory order of council was 1l- 
ſu'd out, commanding the declaration to be di- 
7 tributed by the biſhops to their clergy, and to 
be read in all churches without exception, in 
time of divine ſervice. | 
The B. It is eaſy to imagine how much the biſhops 
Jheps cen. and chief clergy of the nation were ſhock'd 
_ «box: and ſurpriz d at this imperious order, which they 
"  look'd upon as the greateſt ſnare and hardſhip 
that cou'd fall upon them. Upon the receipt 
of it, there were many meetings of the divines 
in and about London, and ſeveral of the prelates 
aſſembled at the archbiſhop's palace at Lambetb, 
to conſult how they ought to act in ſuch a nice 
and arduous caſe. And firſt having implor'd 
the divine affiſtance by extraordinary prayer, 
after long debate, they came to ſome reſolu- 
tions, and declar'd, © That the point at preſent 
« was not whether a toleration was a lawful or 
* expedient thing; but they judg'd the matter 
« of the declaration to be altogether illegal; be- 
« ing a power to diſpenſe, not only in ſome 
© contingent 
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henry connivance, but was to DN 
4 with all forts of laws, in cuſes 
« the very end and'defign of 
go that this was not 
but a diſammulling power, that 
to the total ſubverſion of the government, and 
2 l hat wd un a7 Kia, which by the 
« conſtitution was a legal adminiſtration. | 


Aſter theſe pious prelates, 
compaſſionat e he great miſchiefs 
that won'd fall upon the — clergy if they 


refus'd' the delaration 3 and how. ſtrongly they 
might "be tempted 0 a ſinful compliance, 
— choſe to take the blame and 
n themſelves, in refuſing to ſend the 
to their elergy. An heroick act 
——— character of biſhops of the church 
of England, Who now refolv'd to be confefors, 
2 their = had — martyrs, for the 
proteſtam religion. Accordin 8 Gawd b 
an —— * to the 19 g, and 
ſeyen biſhops, 
4 compllance not from want of 
and obedience to bis r „or from want 
of tenderneſs to diſſentors; in relation to 
* whom they were willing to come to ſuch a 
« temper as ſhou'd be thought fir, when the 
matter ſhou'd' be conſider'd and ſettled in - 


« lament and convocation: But becauſe that de- 


« :Jaration had been founded upon ſuch a 4 
« penſing power, as had been declar'd illegal in 
* rwo ſeveral parliaments, beſides that in his 
© majeſty's reign: And it was matter of fo 
great a conſequence to the whole nation, borh 
by in church ſlate, that they cou'd not in 
dence, honour and — make them- 
« elves ſo far parties to it, as the cauſing of 
* the W 


ngent caſes, which might meet with a 


importing, That — be . * 
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“ even in God's houſe, and in time of his divine 

<.-ſervice,, muſt amount to in common 1 Teas 
. ſonable conſtruction, * ol - 10 23701 

The King had ſuch great expectation of fuch 


3 an obedience from the, clergy, as might have 


been extremely adyamtagious 3 und tho he cou'd 
not hope for an univerſal. compliance, yet he 
was made to believe that this order wou'd- raiſe 
ſuch a dixiſion and diſtraction amongſt them, 
as. might eaſily make one part ruin the other. 
Ther re hen the petition was pre- 
dented 10 en which had been 3 with 
great ſecreey, be ſeem · q ſtartled. and 

and. with the ſame fury, he ſhew'd at Oxf he 
ſaid, Hlt did nos believe: it; Ve did not expebt this 
from ibeſchurch of England, eſpecially from ſome 
f them. He told them, If be. 2 his mind, 
they fhou'd hear from him; if not, he expefted hi; 
command ſhauꝭd be obey'd. He told them, He u 
their King, and they ſbou d feel what it was 10 diſ- 
7 obey him. Their anſwer, was only, The. will of 
2 (Gat he done; and ſo departed from the court in- 


* M vincible and in a ſort, of triumph And now 


4 ſeem'd to do been Aer to a 9h 
: was ag'd, on his part, 
the: —— — _ all perſons gaz d 
with great expectations, concluding that a grand 
deciſion wou d be made upon the iſſue of thi 
affair, both,of the defigns oh the cofrty.: and m_ 
'- temper : of the country. 8 
** This brave ſtand of the biſhops mis d a re 
markable ſpirit throughout the nation; and the 
King himſelf was under great difficulties and 
cirreſolutions. Several propoſals of revenge were 
conſider ds and aſter above a fortnight's conſul- 
tation, the biſhops were cited to appear before 
the council. The petition was ſho wn to them, 
and they were ask'd, F they ond it to be 
elbows! They anſwer d, That as they flood there a 


criminals, 
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criminals, they hop'd his majeſly wou d not preſs 1 

them 10 4 confeſſion, that might le turmd againſt + [| 

them. But being urg d two ſeveral times; they © 

od the petition, and ſaid they had 2 e 

thing bur ꝛubat they were ready to juftify.' Chan- 

cellor Jeffreys was very ſeverk upon their diſo- 

bedience and bib miſdemanor, and ask'd them, 

Whether they wound give their recognizances to ap- 

pear before the court of (king's bench This they 

all refus d, and iniſiſted upon their peerages in 

ſuch à couragious manner, that they were threat- 

ned with the utmoſt rigour of the law, and to 

beiſent to the touer. Being ſtill immoveable, a ey are 

warrant was preſently fign'd by the board, which n #0 the 

order d them all to the 8 under the —_ Tower 

mination of 1 3 of bis 7e, and 

bis government. |. 109M 2 37m \ 
The ſudden ane ene of —— pre- The Efe# 

lates, without any appearance of guilt, truck J . 

amazement into the city, and threw: it into the 

higheit fermentation that had ever been remem- 

ber d. And leſt che people ſhou d be too much 

inrag'd\at ſo moving ia fight, they were ſent by 

water, in the moſt private manner. Vet all a- 

— 4 4 paſs d, the river ſide was throng d 

multitudes of people, who upon their 

knees crav d their benedl tions, and with loud 

acclamations extulbd their conſtancy, and ex- 

preſs d their withes for their preſervation. And 

which is more, the like reſpect was ſhown to 

them by the officers and ſoldiers in the fower, 

where they were lodg d. An univerſal conſter- 

nation appcar'd jin the looks of all people; aud 

hardly any ſeem'd to be unmov'd, but the King 

and the court, who ſhow'd no other concern, 

than to order ſome» companies of ſoldiers to pre- 

vent tumults, and to double the guards of the 


IV. In 
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The Birth | IV. In the height of this new ſealon, 
of the | a matter of the-greateſt joy /happen'd to the n- 
Wales,” Dunz and courtiers, the news of the Queen 
deliver d of a fon, on Trimty-Sunday, the 

oth of June, a little before ten in the morn- 
ing. On the ſame day, the lord mayor was or- 
der d to make bonefires, and ſhow all other mark; 
of joy ; and likewiſe a proclamation was pub- 
liſh'd for a general — to be ſolemni d 
- all churches throughout England, and the bi. 
op of Kocheſter appointed to draw up 4 form 


of regu ſervice up upon that occaſion.” Thi 
Ar an a] ed with er Boy. rejoicings: by 
_* * »the. papi party; but the 2 were for 
the mot part filent and reſerv d, as feeling 4 
new weight upon them, which they knew not 
© howto remove. The King feem'd ted, 
1 knighted Dr. al 
2 ave his phyfician, for his skill and particular 

3 —— — be 
made preſents to his miniitem, 
and — — eh to the n 


natives and 
New Ad-. In coneluſion, the birth of a bn; which 
dreſſes. the jeſuits calbd miraculons, | need a ne ſet of 


loyal addreſſes, but not ſo as the former 
For now the fervour was much abated ; and no 
pupiſt cou'd; declare his joy for a prince of Mali 
but x prozeſtant was ready to retort uon 1 
The biſhops are in the tower. 
0bſervati- As to the certamty of this birth, which occa- 
ens en it. ſion'd endless diſputes, opinions and conjectures, 
enough has been faid in the laſt part of the bifc 
ry of England, to which the reader is zeferr'd. 
Only it may be proper to obſerve, That, not- 
withſtanding all e to the co the be- 
lief of the impoſture ſo increas'd in a ſhort time, 


that it became almoſt univerſal among the _ 
| hic 
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Which belief, tho' crudely ſwallow'd, may with - 
out affectation be look'd upon as a juſt recom- 
ce from above, for ſo many violations of pub- 
ick faith. However there is a natural puniſh- 
ment that attends thoſe who make frequent and 
unneceſſary promiſes; which is, not to be be- 
lier d when they deliver, the moſt certain, much 
more the moſt ſuſpicious truths. In a word, 
let the truth be on either fide, the effect was 
much the ſame in both, according to their op- 
polite intereſts. The romaniſts believ'd the birth 
to be real, yet manag'd it as tho' it was an im- 
poſture z the proteſtants beliey'd it to be an im- 
poſture, yet dreaded it as tho? it was real. 

The triumph was unqueſtionably on the ro- The Ins. 
man ſide, and was immediately carry'd on to a {ence of the 
higher degree than ever, both in aſſurance and — 
imperiouſneſs; ſo that all things ſeem'd to con- 
ſpire towards the ruin of the proteſtant intereſt. 

The prieſts, now elevated with ſtrange hopes 
and views, were not backwards in putting all 
their crafty methods in practice, in order to e- 
ſtabliſh their religion; and among the reſt, they 
reviv'd old ſtratagems us'd in the times of igno- 
rance, by ſending out letters to perſons of quali- 
ty and othefs, threatning them with fad conſe- 
quences, if they did nor ſpeedily reconcile thera- 
Wh {flves ro the mother church of Rome. In a let- 
ter from a noted prieſt in Lincolnſhire, to a gentle- 
man who had been a particular friend to his par- 
ty, there are theſe words: That which was 4 Letter 
( © reaſonable a year ago, is now become neceſſa- en ht 
WW © ry; and it cannot be ſuppos'd, that you who Oe Hen. 
WH © have gone thus far along with us, ſhou'd halt 
before the end of the race; but one ſtage more 
carries us to the defir'd haven.— Thoſe 
WH © who ſhou'd oppoſe us, are baffled thro? their 
bon diviſions; they are become ſtupid ani- 
mals, only fit for burthens, mere Machiavel 
] H puppits; 


The King 
reſolves 


upon 


The Tryal 
of the Bi- 


ſhops. 
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ce puppits; we ſtanding unſeen have made them 
“% play our game, when they knew not what 
« they did: We have decoy'd them into 3 
& ſnare, and we may now come from behind 


c“ the curtain to affright them farther —The 


« church is reſolv'd to entertain no baſtards, nor 
« to give her children's bread to dogs, as heretick; 
& have been always: accounted : They can de- 
« ſerve. nothing from her by their greateſt ſer. 
“ vices.— She is reſolv'd to make a thorough 
« reformation; to cut out the core, that it cor- 
“ rupt not again. Many conſiderable perſons do 
cc daily declare themſelves : I believe in three or 
« four months, they will come over to us in 
4 fuch crowds, that they ſcarce will deſerve 
thanks. We are ſtrong enough already to uſe 
force; but we are willing to diſtinguiſh be- 
« rween thoſe that come over for love, and thoſe 
« that come over through fear. 

It was expected by many, and urg'd by ſome, 
even of the King's friends, 'That upon the joy 
of the birth of a prince of Wales, his majeſty 
wou'd, upon this fair occaſion, drop the pro- 
ſecution againſt the biſhops in the tower, and 
generouſly diſmiſs them. But tho' he had thi 
extraordinary opportunity of obliging the nation, 
he prov'd inflexible; and faid, His authority wou 
become contemptible, if he ſuffer'd ſuch an affront it 
paſs unpuniſh'd ; and therefore he reſolv'd to bring 
them to a trial. Before which they were ad 
mitted to bail, and ſo were enlarg'd, to the ui 
expreſſible joy of the people, who ran to ſee them 
as confeſſors, in ſuch numbers, that occaſion d 
them preſently to retire out of ſight. 

The trial in Yeftminfter-hall was great and 


attended with a vaſt concourſe of the 
gentry, and no leſs than thirty lords, beſides in. 
finite throngs about the place, all ſtrangely at 
fected with this folemnity. The proceedings 
SY ES again 
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againſt the biſhops were chiefly manag'd by ſo- 
licitor Williams, a zealous promoter of the ex- 
cluſion in the reign of King Charles, ſpeaker in 
his two laſt parliaments, and a bold pleader in 
all cauſes againſt the court. The biſhops coun- 
cil conſiſted of ſeven of the beſt lawyers that 
cou'd be found, who in this noble cauſe gene- 
rouſly refus'd all fees or reward. The trial la- 
ſted many hours, and the pleadings on both 
ſides were very curious, but too long to be here 
mention d. The arguments for the bithops gain'd 
new credit and honour to the pleaders; and in 
concluſion, the jury, men of worth and conſi- 


deration, brought in their lordſhips not guilty. They are 
For which the ſhouts and acclamations of the e tted. 


people were innumerable, and ſurprizing beyond 
example, and immediately eccho'd through the 
cities of Neſtminſter and London; and not ter- 
minating there, flew like lightning to the camp 
at Hounſlow-heath, where the loudneſs of them 
ſtartled the King, then in the earl of Feverſham's 
tent. He ſent the earl ro know the occaſion of 
it, who upon enquiry told him, That it was no- 
thing but the ſoldiers ſhouted at the news of the bi- 
hops being acquitted. The King reply'd with great 
compoſure, And do you call that nothing? but 
nuch the worſe for them. 


nerflowings diminiſh'd in a ſhort time, and gra- 
ally fell into the former channel. For the 
King, being provok'd by this and ſome other 
poſitions, was ſo reſolv'd and fo fatally puſh'd 
0M to his ruin, that he could not be convinc'd 
if the weakneſs of theſe proceedings. There- 
oe to ſhow his reſentment, he tura'd. 3 
1 of 


V. Tho? this unexpected turn prov'd a ſen- The King's 
dle mortification to the King, and a ſtrange er. 
tief to the ſpirits of the people; yet both rag 9 8 
m'd to be but temporary: For thele ſudden 
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ef Sunder- was now for uſing ſofter methods, and had up- 
land's Ad- 


Dice. 
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of the judges, who wou'd not ſtand by his cauſe ff th. 
in the late trial; and determin'd that the refuſ] 
of the order of council in not reading the declara- 
tion, ſhou'd be brought before the eccle/aftical WM git 
commiſſioners, who were order'd to make a ge- 
neral citation of the clergy, and return a liſt of Th 
their names. He proceeded to further acts of 


inquifition, and endeavour'd to found the diſpoi- - 
tion of his forces by ſea and land; and tho' he — 


there met with ſome very diſcouraging ſymptoms 

et to remedy them Jreland was judg'd to be a 
inexhauſtible ſource for the ſupply and ſecurity 
of a romiſh army. 


We are told indeed that the lord Sunderland 


on that ſubject ſeveral long audiences with the 
Queen; to whom he repreſented, . That ſince 
& ſhe had got a ſon, the ſtate of her affairs ws 
te quite chang'd; and that there was no oc. 
« ſion for making ſuch haſte, now the ſucceſ 
4 ſion was ſure. He told her, that time would 
& bring all about, if ſoft methods were usd; 
“ and advis'd her to appear the author of gentle 
« counſels, which by another adminiſtration 
might lay the flame ſo lately kindled, and gain 
the hearts of the nation both to herſelf and 
c her ſon, ſo that ſhe might be declar'd regen 
« if the King ſhou'd die during the minority of 
the prince.” Had theſe couniek been oral 
in time, they might have ſecur'd the romaniſ;, 
and laid the nation aſleep; but now matters wer 
brought to ſuch a criſis, that the proteſtants hal 
no hopes of ſecurity. And tho' the court di 
for a thort time, ſhow ſome inclinations to ſo 
ter methods, N the prieſts and eccleſiaſtich 
were more inſolent and triumphant than ev! 
and upon every occaſion were threatning and pre 
8 the downfal of the church of England 
o that Fuly and Auguſt were diſmal 2 

a chose 
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thoſe who did not know the ſecrets that were 
under management abroad. 


And now the breaches into the Engliſh con- The Caſe 
ſtitution, which many were unwilling to ſee be- J e En- 


fore, became * to almoſt all mens eyes. 
The King had plainly and openly aſſum'd to 
himſelf a power to make laws void, and to 
qualify ſuch for employments, who were fo in- 

WE capacitated by law, as to render all their actin 

\ WW null and void. All unqualify'd perſons, ſheriff, 

magiſtrates, and even judges, were now no legal 

officers, inſomuch that the government, and the 


confounded. All this was brought about by the 
magick of diſpenſing power, which chang'd the 
e sbole frame of the Jepi//ature, and reduc'd all 
© laws to the pleaſure of the crown. For by vir- 
ne of the ſame power, every diſagreeable ſta- 
„ate was liable to be vacated ; eſpecially ſince no 
es were fortify'd with ſtronger clauſes to force 
their execution, than thoſe which the late de- 
caration had made uſeleſs. And when this was 
declar'd ſuch a ſacred point of government, 
that a petition doubting of it, and deliver'd in 
he moſt modeſt and private manner, was made 
| high crime, and inflexibly carry” 
the moſt eminent of the church ; this convine'd 
he moſt doubtful that the breach into the con- 
ſtitution was general, deſtructive, and inconſi- 
ſtent with the nature of it, The matter was ſo 
pen and avow'd, and continu'd with ſuch re- 
ular ſteps and repeated acts, that many of thoſe 
tat had taught the higheſt notions: of obedi- 
were ſenſible that there was ſuch a zotal 
iwer ion, as might warrant the nation to guard 
s conſtitution, and to look out for its own pre- 
ervation. 


ſtitution. 


awful adminiſtration of it, was quite broken and 


All were ſenſible of the dark cloud that oyer- The impen- 
pread the nation, and cou'd not avoid feeling «ing Miß 
8 H ; the chiefs, 
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the difficulties that ſurrounded them. Many had 


frequently before their eyes the proſpects of per- 
ſecutjon, of fires, racks, and tortures, with which 
ſome papiſts were ſo audacious as to threaten 
them, and which had been ſufficiently exhibited 
in the days of Queen Mary; the memory of 
which was increas'd by the late dreadful procced- 
ings againſt the proteſtants in France. In ſum, the 

eneral hardſhips and grievances throughout all the 
King's dominions were ſo threatning, that all wiſe 
and knowing men wou'd have rojoiced at any 


compoſition, and been glad of any part of that 


deliverance that appear'd afterwards. 


"And Diff- Tho' all were ſenſible of theſe miſchiefs, yet 
culries of few cou'd think of any ways of relieving and re. 
— en dreſſing them. In order to which they mult 


encounter with a reſolute and powerful King, 
rich in treaſure, and ſtrong in fleets and armies, 
and in alliance with another more powerful than 
himſelf, inſomuch that the difficulties ſeem'd in- 
ſuperable, which infeebled mens hopes and ſpi- 
rite, and ſunk them to the loweſt degree. Thele 
miſeries were then viſible and actual; ſo that the 
people of England, too much like thoſe of 1/744], 
when they were ready to die with thirſt, had 
little expectation of a deliverance but from above 
and abroad. Such a one was offer'd from both, 
and appear'd at ſuch a nicety of time, as made 
it a diſtinguiſhable happineſs to the nation; 
which, conſidering the fineneſs of its frame, and 
the impending dangers, cou'd neither admit of 
great hurry nor delay: The conſtitution 'ceu's 
not bear the former, nor the diſtemper the la- 
ter, Others had formerly ſnatched ar the frut 
to the manifeſt danger ot the tree; but now al 
was brought to ſuch an exact maturity, that !t 
cou'd never have been fafely gather'd, and full 
enjoy d at any ether ſcaſn. 


| And 
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And as we have ſhown the ſteps and move- 
ments that ripen'd affairs, and brought them to 
a criſis, and a neceflity of a change; fo it may 
be proper now to relt, to look a little bac k- 
wards, abroad as well as at home, above as well 
as below, and to ſhow ſomething of the begin- 
WY ings and progreſs of the deliverance itſelf, be- 
bre 1 came to be diſcover d and viſible to the 
world. 


The End of the Firſt Book, 


BOOK II. 


Containing an Account of the 
Revolution, from the Be- 
ginning to the End of it. 


_— * _—_ * * — 


CHAT. k 


From the Beginnings of the Revolution, till 
it became apparent and viſible to the 
World, in September 1688. 


EXIT to the divine providence, 4 Ae. 
che prince of Orange had the count of 
greateſt ſhare in that ughty CN 
change that put a period to 1 
King James's reign, and the 
(rightful part of popery. This prince was de- 
ſcended from the ancient and illuſtrious houſe 
of Naſſau; which family being by marriage 
united to that of Orange, produc'd a race of 
heroes, who made a more than ordinary figure 
in Germany and the Netherlands; out of which 
jatter, they founded and cftabliſh'd the moſt 
2 7 5 conſiderable 
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conſiderable republick in Europe. The mother 
to this prince was own ſiſter to the two royal 
brothers, Charles and James, a lady of a noble 
foul and princely endowments, who had been 
a great ſupport and comfort to them in the 
time of their diſtreſs and exile. The ſudden 
death of her husband, in the 24th year of his 
age, and when all her friends were in the low- 
eſt ſtare, threw her into a great conſternation, 
ſo that in a few days after, ſhe was deliver'd of 
this prince, when ſhe was but ſeven months 
gone with child; which was thought to be 
the cauſe of ſome bodily infirmities or indiſpo- 
ſitions that attended him afterwards. 

In this low condition, the States-General, e- 
ver jealous of their liberties, took the advan- 
tage to deprive him of thoſe dignities which 
his anceſtors had enjoy'd: And moreover, they 
impos'd upon his highneſs a governour entirely 
devoted to the penſioner De Wit, and the Love- 


ſtein party; who inſtead of cultivating thoſe 


good qualities he had from nature, endeavour'd 
to break his generous ſpirit, ſcarce affording 
him a tutor of any tolerable learning or know- 
ledge of the world. Notwithſtanding this un- 
generous education, he ſoon learn'd thoſe parts 
of mathematicks, which related to the military 


art, and to ſpeak Engliſs, French and High- 


Dutch almoſt as fluently as his mother-tongue. 
He alfo difcover'd an heroick ſpirit, and a pal- 
ſionate defire of following the ſteps of his great 
predeceſſors; tho' ſtill his diftinguiſhing quali- 
ties ſeem d to be reſervedneſ and moderation. So 
that in his youth he gave uncommon hopes to 
his friends, and before he was fifteen, he was 


nicely obſcrv'd by Mr. St. Evremond, who de- 
clar d, That a perſon of bis age and quality wa; 


never maſter of ſo good a turn of wit. 
Afr 
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After he had been long deprefs'd, he by the 
affections of the people gain'd upon the States 
at eighteen, when he was choſen firſt noble» 
man of Zealand, and had a place given him in 


the council of flate. In the twentieth year of , ber 50 
his age, he took a reſolution to go for Eng- England. 


land in the year 1670; both upon the account 
of former debts due to him, and to ſee what 
offices the King his uncle wou'd do towards his 
re-eſtabliſhment in the Sradtholderſhip. At the 
court of England he was much admir'd; and 
the lord Arlington writing to the Engliſh am- 
baſſador in Spain, ſays, The prince of Orange 
& hath been now three weeks among us, much 
eto the ſatisfaction of the King, and all that 
have ſeen him; being a young man of the moſt 
« extraordinary underſtanding and parts.” Tho 
he was nobly entertain'd by the city of London 
and the two univerſities, yet he did not receive 
any great ſatisfaction from the King; who, it 
ſeems, a little unaccountably diſcover'd to him 
his affection to the popiſh religion, and in ſuch 
terms, as it very much ſurpriz d ſo young a 
nya He told his diſcourſe but to one per- 
on, but otherwiſe kept it as a great ſecret du- 
ring all the King's life: However, it made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon him, that from that time 
he had a particular eye and regard to the af- 
fairs of England, and the actions of his uncle. 
When this prince was twenty two years of 
age, he met with an opportunity of exertin 
and diſplaying his abilities to the utmoſt. A 
this was by the rapid courſe of the French King's 
conqueſts in 1672, which flow'd in with ſuch 
an over-bearing torrent, as threatned ruin and 
extirpation to the whole e of the United 
Provinces. The terror © 


which caus'd the e states 


States. General to fly to him for ſuccour, to ah ro 


make him captain- general, and admiral of their . 


forces, 
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forces, and to reſtore him to the dignity of 
Stadtbolder, together with ſome advantages ſu- 

rior to what had been exercisd by his ance- 

ors. Theſe deſerved poſts gave new hopes to 
the remaining provinces, union to the ſtates, 
and courage to the armies; inſomuch that he 
was apply'd to with great invitations from 
the King of France, and his uncle of England. 
He was promis'd, if he wou'd depend upon 
them, he ſhou'd be made ſoveraign of the Seven 
Provinces, under the protection of England and 
France. When this was offer'd by the former, 
at the time when he cou'd have little hopes 
of ſucceſs, he anſwer'd, He wou'd never betray 
a truſt repoſed in him, nor ever ſell the liberty of 
that country, which his anceſtors had ſo long de- 


fended. And when the ambaſſadors of the lat- 


ter told him his country was loſt, and wonder'd 
he ſhould undertake a cauſe ſo deſperate, he re- 
ply'd, he was ſenſible-it was in great danger; but 
there was one ſure way never 40 ſee it loft, and 
that was to die in the laſt ditch. 

cara with a ſteadineſs beyond his 
years, he undertook to aſſert the glory of his 

redeceſſors; and, like another young Scipio, 
reſoly'd to fave his country by abandoning ir. 
Therefore leaving the ehief poſts guarded with 


a part of his army, he march'd with the reſt 


into Germany, and joining with part of the In- 
perialiſts, laid ſiege to Bonne, then in the hands 


of the French. The boldneſs of this attempt 
ſurpriz'd all men, but the ſucceſs diſcover d 


the prudence, as well as the courage of it; for 
by that means he open'd a paſſage for the Ger- 
man forces over the Rhine, and into Flanders, 
which gave ſuch a diverſion and damp to the 
deſign and progreſs of the French, that they 
abandon'd moſt of their conqueſts with greater 
celerity than they made them. 75 bo 
0 
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To give a particular account of this, and ſome 
following campaigns, wou'd be a work of a 
large hiſtory. In which, tho' by the power- 
fulneſs of the French, the negligence of the 
Spaniards, and the backwardneſs of the Engliſh, 
he was not always ſucceſsful; yet he gain'd 
himſelf unqueſtionable honour in ſeveral acti- 


ons. Upon the battle of Seneffe, 1674, count His Mill 
de Zouch, the German general, in his letter to ta Ch«- 
the States, ſays, (That in the whole courſe er. 


“ of the action, the prince had ſhew'd the 


& conduct of an aged commander, the coura 
« of a Ceſar, and the undaunted bravery of a 
Marius. The prince of Conde himſelf gave 
him this teſtimony, That he had done like an old 
captain in all, but only in venturing himſelf too 
much like a young man; in both which he him- 
ſelf was remarkable that day. Sir Richard Bul- 
firode, then envoy at the court of Bruſſels, in a 
letter to the lord Arlington, has thele words. 
« It is acknowledged by all perſons, that the 
courage and the conduct of the prince of 
« Orange was that day to be admir'd, who 
« flew from one part of the field to another, 
« not only to encourage his men, but from the 
« firſt to the laſt of the ſeveral engagements, 
« and in the heat of every attack, was the 
« foremoſt, and has thereby gain'd immortal 
% honour. ” In a ſecond letter to the fame 
perſon, he ſays, © Never general more endea- 
« vour'd to put an army in good order, or took 
© more pains or was more I in that great 
« ſtation, than his highneſs; being ſo indefati- 
< gable in his perſon, of ſo excellent a temper, 
© {o valiant againſt his enemies, and fo obliging 
„to his whole army, that he is in _ 
* cry'd up for the moſt hopetul prince living, 
and that he is like to be a greater general 
than any of his anceſtors.” Theſe _— 
| 0 
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able evidences may ſerve for his character as 
to his military abilities, and his capacity of 
nndertaking the greateſt attempts and enter- 

OED Op 
: Before the finiſhing the war, and during the 
treaty of a peace, which was long depending 
at Nimeguen, this prince enter'd upon a diffe- 
rent treaty; the moſt grateful imaginable to the 

ople of England; and this was of a marriage 
$90 him and the en Mary, eldeſt 
daughter to the duke of York, a glorious lady, 
not much above fifteen} years of age. This be- 
ing a matter that was like to meet with great 
difficulty, was _ and carry'd on with great 
ſecrecy, and all along manag'd with no leſs skill 
by the carl of Danby and fir William Temple, at 
a juncture of time when the King wanted the 
good-will and aſſiſtance of his parliament. So 
that the King was ſoon argued into the match, 
and the duke as ſoon commanded into it ; the 
former ſeem'd pleas'd, and the latter ready to 
ſhow his obedience. 

The prince, being at court upon other pre- 
tenſions, was call'd in, and the marriage pre- 
ſently declar'd in council. This news was high- 
ly — and joyful to all perſons but the 
French ambaſſador and his party, who us'd all 
poſſible methods to divert the conſummation. 
The French King upon hearing of it, cou'd not 
help ſhowing his reſentment to Mountague, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, as tho' his maſter had for- 
ſaken him, and of the duke he ſaid, He had 
given bis daughter to the greateſt enemy he had in 
the world. Upon the ambaſſador's return, the 
lord Danby ask'd him how the King of France 


receiv'd the news; he anſwer'd, As he wou'd 


have done the loſs of an army, and ſpoke ver) 
hardly of the duke for not acquainting him with 
it. Lord Danby anſwer'd, He wrong'd bim; fy 
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he did not know of it an hour before it as publiſh'd, 

and the King himſelf not above two hours. This 

was a maſter- piece in the earl, who fince he was 

duke of Leeds, has declar'd in print, That he will 

not ſuffer that part of his ſervice to be bury'd in obli- 
vion: A part that wou'd never be forgiven by the 
| duke and the romiſh party. | 


II. From the time of this marriage, which His Inte- 
was in the latter end of the year 1677, the in- . 
tereſt of the prince of Orange appear'd greater 
and better eſtabliſh'd than ever. He was now 
look'd upon as the head of the proteſtant inte- 
reſt in Europe, and the greateſt check to the 
overgrowing power of France, which he de- 

| fir'd to ſee well bounded, but not deſtiroy'd. His 
remote relation to the crown of England had 
caus'd him to be invited thither, to help to re- 
dreſs grievances, in the laſt Dutch war; but now 
having marry'd the preſumptive heir to that 
crown, he had a nearer view of ſovereignty 
and as the eyes of the Engliſh were continual] 
upon his proceedings, ſo were his upon their 
affairs, nil upon the various ſteps of his two 
royal uncles. Tho' little application was made 
to him, during the reſt of King Charles's reign, 
yet he found that neither he nor his princels 
were fogot by the parliament of England, in the 
| great ſtruggle about the excluſion of the duke of 

Jork his father- in- law. 

Upon the arrival of this laſt to the throne, the The E. 
prince began to be further conſider'd in England, ereaſe of it. 
and in proportion to the wrong ſteps and miſ- 
managements of that King; with whom he pre- 
ſerv'd a fair correſpondence and friendſhip, for 
above three yeats, till he was forc'd to diſcover 
bis opinion concerning the penal laws and zefts. 

He was ſeveral times apply'd to from England, 
the grieyances increas'd, and urg'd to inter- 
pole, 
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poſe, or make a breach with that King; parti- 
cularly upon the * up the illegal court of 
commiſſion, and more {trenuouſly upon the bold 
roceedings againſt Magdalen college. But tho 
bi inclinations might tend that way, yet he ſeem'd 
not to believe that matters were ſufficiently ri- 
pen'd for the uſe of violent methods, and there- 
fore he did little more than to examine into the 
ſeveral forces of Holland, and put them in a 
ood a condition as was conſiſtent with that 
_— and taciturnity which were ſo peculiar to 
im. | 
And here occaſion may be taken to add ſome- | 
thing to the former character given of him; 
and to take notice that he was ſo exact and well 
guarded in his ſecrets, that his great enemy, the 1 
French King, acknowledg'd, That in the cabinet ( 
he was the greateſs man in Europe. And upon 0 
the news of his death at Verſailles, he ſaid b ; 
way of character, That prince, when in Holland ˖ 
was always impenetrable as to his deſigns. But % f 
to his own penetration, a great lord who had . 
five years intimacy with him in England ſaid, No 
man underſtood the affairs of Europe better than 
himſelf; adding, Had he been a ſubjeft, he wwou'd 
have been the ableſt miniſter of ſtate in Europe. 
As to religion, tho' much neglected in his edu- 
cation, he was carefully brought up in the Cal 
vinian principles, and had ſtrong notions of 40 
ſolute decrees and predeſtinatiun. Let with relation 
to the church of England, he declar'd in Ha- 
land, that he approv'd of their worſhip, and their 
church prog, as much better than the 
parity of the presbyterians, of whom he {till re- 
tain'd a good opinion. As to his private chars 
cter, as he had not the moſt healthful conſtitu- 
tion, ſo he was not always thought the beſt m- 
tur d man. His education and acquaintance 


made him affable and obliging to the Dutch, and 
agrecable 


- 
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agreeable to their genius; but not equally fo to 
that of the Engiſþ ; which perhaps is a reaſon 
7 wp was not always ſo well belov'd, as he de- 
ſerv'd. 
Tho' this prince, by means of his marriage 4 Piffcu/- 
might have ſufficient views of a crown from %%% 
England, eſpecially before the hopes of the 
Queen's pregnancy; yet ſtill he labour'd under 
one difficulty, and ſeem'd to be uneaſy under 
that expectation, and not ſo forward to under- 
| take any enterprize purely upon that account. 
He had reſolv'd within himſelt, as he faid after- 
wards, Not to be a gentleman king, to hold a 
crown by the courtely of his wife, and to 
have a titular kingdom, without he might be 
ſecur'd in it for his life. This was a ſecret re- 
ſolve, which he had not the courage to diſco- 
ver to his princeſs for nine years together. But 
in this he was happily reliev'd by Dr. Burnet, 
then at the Hague, who in a private diſcourſe 
with the princeſs, ventur'd upon this nice ſub- 
ject, and upon examination, found ſhe was all 
obedience, and ready to allow the natural rights 
of a husband, and decline the civil rights of a ſo- 
vereign. Accordingly the next time the ſaw the 
prince, ſhe with all freedom and good humour 
told him, She did not know that the laws of En- 
gland were ſo contrary to the laws of God, as 
| Dr. Burnet had inform'd her : She did not think 
that the husband was ever to be obedient to his 
wife; and promis'd him, he ſbou d always bear rule. 
She only deſir'd, That he wou'd obey the command 
of husbands love your wives, as ſhe wwou'd do that 
of wives be obdient to your husbands in all things. 

Vith this lively introduction ſhe open'd her 
mind to him fo fully and eafily, as ever after 
gave him ſatisfaction. 


I This 
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This ſtory may give ſome little light into the 


racer > character, both of the princeſs, and of the di- 


Dr. B 
net. 


vine. The latter was an eminent Scotehman, 
who after he had made a conſiderable figure in 


his own country, and ſome others, ſettled in Ex- 


gland, where at court he was recciv'd and treated 
after a free and diſtinguiſhing manner by the two 
royal brothers. But in length of time, either 
for ſecretly oppoſing, or rather for deeply pene- 
trating into the meaſures of the court, he was 
diſcharg'd and diſgrac'd by one King, and in ef- 
fect baniſh'd and proſcrib'd by the other. This, 
after ſome further travels, and new improve- 
ments, brought him into Holland, where he bes 
came a naruraliz'd ſubject to the States-General; 
and a principal favourite to the prince and prin- 
ceſs of Orange, to whom he fhew'd fo much fi- 
miliarity on one fide, and ſo much zeal and in- 
duſtry on the other, that ſome thought it wa; 
hard to know which had the ſuperiority, the free- 
dom he took, or the ſervices he perform'd. The 
latter were ſurely great, and of high importance, 
and the natural effects of an acute head, an um 
weary'd labour, and an unlimited knowleage of 
mankind. The character of a man of ſo various 
a genius, and of ſuch different qualities, is too 
large for this place: It is enough to be remem- 
ber d, that the many occaſional pamphlets that 
he wrote and diſpers'd in the Exeliſh nation, 
made a wonderful impreſſion upon that people, 
and ſtrangely ripen'd matters towards the great 
change at laſt. Inſomuch that when Albyvill: 
came envoy from the Engliſh court to the Hagut, 
his firſt inſtructions was to get this dangerous 
man for ever baniſh'd from the preſence of both 
their highneſſes. This had its effect, bur ſtill the 
prince kept ſuch a cloſe correſpondence with him, 
as anſwer'd all purpoſes, by which means he be- 


came ſo great an inſtrument in the revolution, 
| that 
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that all who have hated the one, have abhorr'd 
the name of the other. 

As to the princeſs, ſhe was all that was great The Cha- 
and amiable, noble and delightful; and ſuch a 7*#er of 
mixture of ſweetneſs and dignity was rarely to be 8 70 
found in one perſon. She was a lady fo ſignal fange. 
in her unaffected piety and devotion, and all par- 
ticular virtues, that ſhe became a pleaſing example 
to all that ſaw her. She had nota large revenue 
to exprels her generous diſpoſition, yet by ſparing 
her private income as to herlelt, the became emi- 
nent in her charities; which the beſtow'd in 
ſuch a graceful and a condeſcending manner, as 
added highly ro the obligation. So that in a 
little time ſhe gain'd the love and affection of the 
Hollanders to the utmoſt degree, and became the 
very delight of the country. All this was ex- 
treamly pleaſing to the prince, who, tho' he was 
not the moſt indulgent husband to her, had the 
higheſt eſteem for her, and cou'd fooner forgive 
the greateſt indignity offerr'd to himſelf, than the 
leaſt offerr d to her. At his firſt arrival at Hol- 
land, after he was King, when he was receiv'd by 
the crowds and acclamations of the Dutch, the 
earl of Nottingham, then with him, congratu- 
lared his majeſty for being fo belov'd in his coun- 
try. The King reply'd, 4b, my lord, if my 
Queen was but here, you wou'd ſee the difference; 
| where they give one ſhout for me, they wou'd give ren 
for her. And after her death he laid, amongſt 
other commendations of her, That ſhe had been 
bis wife ſeventeen years, and yet he never knew her 
gulry of one indiſcretion. 

A more compleat character may probably ap- 
pear to another work, yet ſomething more is pro- 
per to be added here. She read much, both in 
hiſtory and divinity, and upon every occaſion 
ſew'd a clear head, and an excellent under- 
landing. As to her religion, ſhe cloſely ad- 
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her'd to the church of England, as eſtabliſh'd in, 
that nation, in which ſhe was educated and con- 
firm'd by the noble biſhop of London, with whom 
the held a generous correſpondence by letter 
and otherways,. gratefully remembring the bene. 
fits ſhe had receiv'd from him. Tho" ſhe was 
well derermin'd in her opinions, ſhe ſhew'd 3 
particular tenderneſs to the proteſtant difſenters, 
and was willing that a reaſonable zoleration ſhou'd 
extend to all; but was irremoveably reſolv'd to 
preſerve thoſe boundaries and fences againſt pope- 
ry, that had been thrown up of late years, which 
ſufficiently appear'd in Fagel's letter before men- 
tion'd. At the fame time her father made freſh 
attacks upon her by letters, c. to engage her 
not only to tolerate, but to embrace the caibo- 
lich faith, as he term'd it; all which ſhe not on- 
ly couragiouſly reſiſted, but ſo ſtrongly anfwer'd, 
without the aſſiſtance of others, as ſhew'd that ſhe 
underſtood her religion as well as ſhe lov'd it. 
Therefore it is no wonder, that, when matters 
were ripe, ſhe ſhou'd join in a cauſe that ſeem'd 
fo contrary to filial duty, as well as natural al. 
tection. Theſe, in ſpite of all reproaches, ſhe 
retain'd to the laſt; but the cauſe, ſhe fully be- 
liev'd was ſuperior to all relations and kindred, 
and ſuch as he ſhew'd both by her diſcourſes, 
and her writings, ſhe cou'd maintain againſt all 


oppoſers. 


e III. In the memorable year 1688. the . 
wee ***bove-mention'd cauſe began to open, and in 1 


ſhort time to ſhew its ſelf in its full ſtrength and 
luſtre; both with reſpect to foreign countries 
as well as the Britiſh dominions. A concur- 
rency of uncommon circumſtances had made a 
revolution neceſſary, or very eligible to many 
parts of Europe, as well as England; without 
which it wou'd not have been brought oy 
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by any thing leſs than a miracle. Bur ſtill, un- 
der providence, it was ffected by means of an 
unexampled diligence and ſecrecy on one fide, 
and an imagin'd ſecurity, if not an infatuation, 
on the other. 

As this ſtrange turn depended fo very much Srate of 
on foreign motions and accidents, unforeſeen g i 
and unexpected; fo to lay open the greatneſs, as 
well as the boldneſs of the attempt, it is neceſ- 

to take a ſhort view of the ſtate of the 
neighbouring countries, and more diſtant pow- 
ers. Of theſe, France was much the more con- Ne Power 
fiderable : The vaſt ſcheme of making that & France. 
kingdom the. ſear of univerſal empire, which 
had been form'd by Richlieuw, and purſu'd by 
Mazarine, was ſo ſucceſsfully proſecuted, that 
its arms had for many years been the terror of 
Europe; the progreis of which cou'd not really 
be ſtemm'd, but by the aſſiſtance of England. 
It is generally believ'd that Cromwell might ea- 
lily have diverted this torrent in the begin- 
ning; but having an intereſt diſtinct from that 
of his own country, he open'd the main paſ- 
lages to it, King Charles the ſecond ſeem'd 
willing to have drawn his {word in the defence 
of Flanders z but ſometimes his hands, and other 
times his inclinations were ſo bound, that at laſt 
be choſe to ſubmit to a more eaſy and paſſive 
way. The preſent King James had ſeveral 
conſiderations to induce him not to interrupt 
the out ward peace, that the neighbouring parts 
of Europe enjoy'd, ſince the treaty of Nimeguen. 
But that peace being by others look'd upon as 
precarious, and of no longer continuance than 
the French. thought convenient, they believ'd an 
honourable war to be more eligible; at leaſt 
they thought it wiſeſt to enter upon meaſures 
for the common ſafety, in caſe of a rupture. 
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The Ati- At the head of theſe counſels the prince of 
= of 7 Orange always appear'd, to whom war and acti- 
Delos. vity was the greateſt pleaſure. Bur till he had 
a peculiar felicity from the preſent fituation of 
affairs, that whatever might poſſibly be the ef. 
fects of temper and ambition, ſeem'd purely the 
reſult of accident and neceſſity; and the high 
pretenſions of reſtoring the balance of power, 
and the invaded liberties of opprels'd nations, 
muſt at leaſt give a beautiful varniſh to all his 
undertakings. After many great actions, and h 
the finithing the peace at Nimeguen, he became 
the chief inſtrument in forming the League of WF , 
Ausburg againit France, thereby to bring in al 
the forces of the confederates upon that mo- 
narch, and kept him in diverſion, in caſe he of 
ſhou'd attempt to break his deſigns by turning th 
his arms againſt the Ho/landers. On the other i 
fide, he-repreſented to the houſe of Auffria, to 
“ The ambitious deſigns of the French King, | 
“ and how eaſily he might make himſelf uni- o 
& verſal monarch, if he were ſupported by the 
* crown: of England, which for five hundred WW 5 
years had held the balance of Europe Ad- too 
ding, „That it was not the advancement of ga. 
the catholick religion which the King of g 
* France had in view, but the agrandizing his 
power; ſince at the ſame time Je perſecuted 
&* his proteſtant ſubjects, and favour'd the growth 
of popery in England, he countenanced count 
&* Tekely in Hungary, and made a particular al 
& hance with the Turks. 9 
Joins : The pope was then in confederacy with the 
= „ emperor and the King of Spain, who phanly 
and king faw the ſtrength of theſe reaſonings; and the 
of Spain. two latter more ſenſibly, becauſe all endeavours 
of their miniſters to bring the King of Englans 
into the German league. againſt France, had 
prov'd ineffectual. Among others, the Sani 
17 9 „ 1 125 . any 
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ambaſſador ; de Ronguillo, a perſon who beſt 
knew the Engliſh genius and conſtitution, made 
uſe of the ſtrongeſt arguments to engage him 
to break with France; alluring him, That 
nothing cou'd more endear him to his prote- 
« fant, nor more powertully incline his parlia- 
© ment to give eaſe to his catholict ſubjects. 
But that King was ſo attach'd to the intereſt of 
France, that he anſwer'd the ambaſſador, Ze 
would faithfully obſerve the alliance he had made 
with bis maſter, but he was as religiouſly oblig d 
to preſerve the amity that was between him and 
the King of France, his near relation He deſired 
to live in peace with al} his neighbours, and would 
endeavour to continue it amongſs them. The 
courts of Vienna and Madrid ſaw the tendency 
of this unlatisfaCtory anſwer z and therefore both 
the emperor and his catholick majeſty became 
more diſpos'd to hearken to all propoſals made 
to them by the prince of Orange, not only a- 
gainſt King Lewis, but againſt King James, his 
aſſur'd ally. 
Theſe were the confederacies form'd againſt 4 Confe- 
France ; but all that cou'd be got together were "va 2 
too light, without the weight of England in the France. 
ſcale, therefore it was neceſſary that all means 
ſhou'd be us'd to ſecure that. France was then 
a monarchy in the moſt flouriſhing condition, 
| abounding in riches and plenty, numerous forces, 
gallant troops and experienc'd officers; and all 
at the command of a prince as well inclin'd and 
qualify'd for vaſt atchievements, as ever fat up- 
on that throne. 
As to the confederates, the empire was a Stare of 
"ge and unweildy body, which appear'd robuſt % En. 
a nervous, and great in figure; but ſtill was? 
"WO ble in the joints, and the bulky limbs were 
ill and 8 compacted by irremediable er- 
„Lors in its conſtitution. And the emperor him- 
fo I 4 {elf 
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ſelf was ſtill ingag'd in a tedious war with the 


Turkiſh empire, which though carry'd on with 
honour and ſucceſs of late years, had neverthe- 
leſs quite exhauſted his treaſure. 

Fpain, tho' of vaſt extent in its dominions, 
had for almoſt a century of years languiſh'd un- 
der a conſumptive decay, and wanted active ſpi- 
rits to keep up her declining vitals, much more 
to revive and ſupport her diſtants parts; which 
ſufficiently appear'd by the inability to fave 
Luxemburgh from the French, and to ſecure Flan- 
ders from other impreſſions made there fince the 
late peace. | 

Holland and the United Provinces, tho' healthy 
and vigorous in appearance, were yet unable to 
ſecure themſelves without better ſeconds and 
ſupporters : So that all the former efforts of the 
prince of Orange were by himſelf compar'd to 
thoſe of a weak ſculler againſt an eddy. How- 
ever he appear'd indefatigable, tho' working a- 
gainſt the ſtream. Tberefore it is no wonder if 
an impatient ſenſe of the difficulties he had to 
encounter, and an ambition of heading a force 
ſufficient to curb the power of France, and 
ſnarch the laurels from that monarch's brow, 
ſhou'd raiſe his inclinations even to a crown, 
which an unuſtial .concurrence of affairs had 
conſpir'd to place upon his head. But theſe are 
matters of conjecture, more than certainty. Vet 
we may with leſs conjecture ſay, that very few 
wiſe perſons, barely for the fake of a crown, 
wou'd have ventur'd ſuch imminent "hazards, 
when nothing bur ſuch an unforeſeen concur- 
rence cou'd have fecur'd him from the greateſt 
diſgrace and miſchief, that cou'd have happen'd 
to à man of his ſpirit. „ 
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IV. In this ſummer, the ſtate of all theſe Te Open- 


powers began to appear in a precarious condi- 


ing of the 
great War 


tion, and affairs were brought to a criſis there, 7, Europe. 


as well as in England. For France, under the 
ſhelter of a peace, was daily making incroach- 
ments upon her neighbours; and the raking of 
Luxemburgh on one ſide, and fortifying Traer- 
bach on the other, made her more formidable 
both to Spain and the empire. But there hap- 
pen'd an accident at this time, that brought on 
an open rupture, and this was the death of rhe 
elector of Cologn and biſhop of Liege, &c. upon 
the ſecond day of June. During the vacancy 
of thoſe two ſees, cardinal Furſtemburg, guar- 
dian of thcir temporalities, and a creature of 
France, brought French garriſons into Bonne and 
Liege, and into all other places belonging to the 
late elector. By which means the two great 
rivers,” the Rhine and the Maes, the chief ſecu- 
rities of the States of Holland, by one of which 
the French King had formerly invaded, and al- 
moſt ruin'd them, were now both poſſeſsd by 
a French power, which mult needs be very for- 
midable to the Datch. 


As to the electorate, the two candidates for De Occa- 
it were young prince Clement of Bavaria, bro-Ve n &f it. 


ther to the elector of that name, whoſe intereſt 
was ſupported by Germany; and this cardinal 
Furſtemberg, whole pretenſions were as ſtrong- 
y eſpous'd by the crown of France. After great 
ruggles, the former, tho' with fewer votes, 
carry'd it; and the election was regularly con- 
firm'd by the pope, who ſeem'd ready to joyn 
in any thing that might mortify the French 


King. Ir is thought by many, that his carry- 


ing this point, wou'd have ſecur'd his fon, the 
Dauphine, to be elected King of the Romans in 
Germany, which might have compleated —_— 
N ign 
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ſign of univerſal empire. However it was, the 
deſign here appear'd bur little, and the reaſons 
for a breach, given in the French King's mani- 
feſto, appear'd ſtill leſs. So the greateſt events 
often ariſe from inconſiderable beginnings. 


It is berm Before the manifeſto was publith'd, he broke 


by the 
French 
King. 


It makes 
way for 
the Revo- 
lution. 


the twenty years. truce with the empire, and 
enter'd upon a ſudden invaſiog, and one of the 
moſt cruel wars that had happen'd in this part 
of the world. This being carry'd on with full 
reſentment, beſides the immenſe ſums paid for 
contributions, it coſt Germany in a little time 
no leſs than the loſs of the fortreſs of Philipſ.- 
burgh, taken by the Dauphine in perſon; and 
then Manheim, Spire, Mentz, Creutznach, Bac- 
carach, Fleigelburg, and ſeveral other places as 
far as Hailbroy. And thus was reviv'd that ter- 
rible war that begun in the year 1672, which 
was cover'd, rather than extinguiſh'd in 1678, 
and now began to rage more than eyer, and 
without any intermiſſion, till the peace at A/ 
wick, nine years after. | 


| V. This breach open'd a new ſcene of a- 
ction, and brought a new turn of affairs, that 
prov'd highly neceſſary, or wonderfully commo- 
dious for the relief of England. In this nice 
juncture, the prince of Orange was more parti- 
cularly encourag'd from thence to form his 
great deſigns; and this very juncture made his 
propoſals ſo eligible and feaſible, as to ſet the 
roman court in oppoſition to the church of 
Rome, and to make even the Pope, the houſe 
of Auſiria, and his catholick majeſty to concur 
towards the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion in 
England. 


Arplicati- As matters grew ripe in England, many lords, 


ons tn the 
Prince of 
Oranzc. 


perſons of quality and others, made their ap- 
plications to the prince of Orange, and a 8 
1 | cCorreſ- 
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correſpondence was maintain d for ſome time 
between them and the court of the Hague, whi- 
ther gentlemen were continually going, and 1 
ſome conſtantly reſiding to ſupport and culti- 
vate it, as Mr. Sidney, brother to the earl of The Per- 
Liceſter, ſir Robert Peyton, ſir Rowland Gwyn, Vn, 8 
Dr. Burnet, and others. In the month of 7h 
one Joſeph Flight brought over near fourſcore 
letters, to as many of the prime nobility and 
gentry, and carry'd back anſwers with great 
diſpatch and fafery. The lord J/harton, tho 
advanc'd in years, contriv'd a journey through 
Holland to Germany; Mr. Sidney, went to the 
Spaw, under pretence of only drinking the wa- 
ters; and the lord Dunblain, a brave couragious 
ſea-man, who commanded an independent fri- 
gate, together with Mr. Jobuſtone, and ſome o- 
thers, croſs'd and recrofs'd the ſeas, to carry ſe- 
veral diſpatches and reſolutions. The earl of 
Shrewsbury, an eminent convert from the romiſb 
religion, having mortgag'd his eſtate for a vaſt 
ſum, firſt went over to the prince, with the 
offer both of his ſword and his purſe. He was 
follow'd by admiral Herbert, Mr. Herbert his 
couſin, Mr. Ruſſel, the lord Mordaunt, and the 
earl of Wiltſbire. 
Then as to thoſe others in England, who aſ- 

ſiſted in this great work, we are firſt to men- 
tion the earl of Danby. A man of a vaſt reach, 

| and born for great attempts, who had as great 
a ſhare in this, as he had in the marriage ot the 
princeſs of Orange; next the earl of Devonſhire, 
the earl of Dorſet, the lord Lovelace, the lord 
Delemere, the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of 
Halifax, and his ſon the lord Eland, the mar- 
quis of N incheſter, the lord Pawlet his ſon, the 

lord Filloughby, ſon to the earl Lindſey, Mr. J- 

fer, Mr. Hamden, Mr. Powle, &c. beſides e- 
verg! eminent citizens in London. There were 
oY many 
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many others, who were well-wiſhers to it, and 
were let into the ſecret of the deſign; but till 
were more cautious and reſerv'd as to action, as 


being apprehenſive of the great hazard attend- 


| 
{ 
{ 
ng it. 

The Ca- Not only the hazard attending it, but the | 
3 ＋ 2 for undertaking of it, were long and 0 
Orange. ſedately conſider'd by the prince of Orange him- 6 
| ſelf, before he wou'd fully reſolve upon it. 
When the matter was open'd to him by degrees, 

and afterwards urg'd home to him in the month 

of May, he ſaid, He muſt ſatisfy both his honour p 

and conſcience, before he cou'd enter upon fo great a 6 

deſign; which, if it miſcarried, muſt bring ruin 0 

both to England and Holland: He proteſted, That a 


no private ambition, nor particular reſentment cou'd | 
prevail upon him to make a breach with ſo near a 0 
relation, or engage in a war, of which the conſe- x 


guence muſt be of the laſt imporance, both to the 6 
intereſts of Europe, and the proteſtant religion « 


Therefore he expetted more formal and direct invi- « 
tations. But when he was told of the danger 00 
of truſting ſuch a ſecret to great numbers; he re- * 


ply'd, That if ſuch a ſufficient number of men, as cc 
might be ſuppos'd to underſtand THE $ENSE « 
OF THE NATION, wou'd do it, he wou'd « 
arquieſce in it. +” did appear ſoon after the 0 
birth of the prince of Wales, and the tryal of 1 & 
the biſhops; when the arrival of Zuyleſtein = 
brought him ſuch advices from England, of thc 1 


| fermentation of the nation, and the diſcontents 9 

| in the army, as fully and finally fix'd him in « 

[ his purpoſe. 2 . 60 
Aeplicati- The perſons that invited this prince, found it 60 
ons to the neceſſary alſo to make application to ſeveral « 
States. leading members of the States-General, to whom 0 

| they warmly repreſented, How nearly they 

1 “ were concern'd in what then paſs'd in Ex- 


* land 
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« Jand; which was but one branch of the de- 
« ſigns carry'd on by the French King and his 
« adherents, for _—_— Europe, and extirpa- 
« ting what they call'd the northern hereſy, both 
« in name and thing.” They ſhew'd them, 
« That if they ſuffer'd the conſpiracy of the 
« common enemies to proceed, they wou'd be 
« involy'd in the ruin of England, and muſt 
“ ſoon fall under the French yoke, of which 
« they had felt the weight in 1672; and had 


&« Jately heard more of it from the multitudes of 


“French proteſtants who had taken refuge in 
« their country: And inſiſted how glorious it 
« wou'd be for them to become the ſanctuary of 
« oppreſſed innocence.” They recollected ro them 
what had formerly been done for their repub- 
lick by the Engli/þ nation, When they had 


« newly caſt off the Spaniſh tyranny, and were 


« forc'd to implore the ſuccour of their neigh- 
“ bours againſt a power, which then carry'd on 
« the ſame deſigns, and by the ſame methods, 
« which of late had been copy'd from them by 
« the French.” They convinc'd them, © That 
« all reaſons of gratitude, humanity, policy, and 
« chriſtianity, concurr'd to incline them to a 
compliance, in giving their aſſiſtance to the 
fixing a bank to that torrent, which other- 
“ wiſe wou'd overflow all chriſkendom. That 
| © the buſineſs wou'd admit of no delay; fince 
« if they ſlipp'd this opportunity, by the French 
« King's turning his forces to the Upper Rhine 
« againſt Philipsburgh; if they mils'd this /caſon- 
« able occaſion of helping England, it wou'd be 
too late to attempt any thing hereafter : The 
two Kings hoping in a ſhort time to put both 
the Dutch and the Engliſh beyond the power 
* of diſputing their pleaſure. 


The 
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They and The States-General had ſufficient reaſon to 
* 2 hearken to theſe and the like arguments. Pri- 
temp. vate notice had been two years before given to 
them of a projected alliance between ehe two 
kings of England and France, who, together with 
the pope, were to join in the cauſe of the catho- 
ict church, and begin with the deſtruction of 
Holland. This was propos'd by the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, then at Rome; but was fo ſurprizing to 
the pope, who hated the grandeur of France, that 
he diſcover'd it to the imperial miniſters, and ſo 
ro the emperor, who did the ſame to the prince 
of Orange. This, tho' remote, and then con- 
trary to the opinion of his holineſs, was enough 
to make them conſider, and provide for their ſe- 
curity. And tho” this extraordinary project did 
not take place, yet they had reaſon to believe that 
ſuch an alliance was in being, as made it neceſſary 
to begin with one of the two monarchs, at this 
threatning juncture, and in common reaſon with 
him that cou'd make leaſt oppoſition. 
Their Pre- So Without further heſitation, the States-Ge- 
parations. neral reloly'd to lend their beſt troops to the 
prince of Orange; and accordingly the forces were 
order'd to rendezvous near Nimeguen, not far from 
the camp of the elector of Brandenburgh, who 
had march'd his army thither, to act in conjun- 
ction with the confederates, now alarm'd by the 
Dauphin's hoſtility in Germany. The prince him- 
ſelf, under the pretence of the affair of Cologn, 
had juſt before aſſiſted at an enterview, and a 
long conference held at Menden in Meſiphalia, 
between the electors of Saxony and Branden- 
bur gh, the landgrave of Hefje-Caſſel, and the prin- 
cels of Lunenburgh and Zell : In which all mew 
ſures were concerted, both for the delivery ot 
England, as well as the depreſſion of France. 
Umbrage Tho' this was manag'd with all art and cau- 


raken at it. tion, yet this interview, and the prince's frequent 
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journies to the army near Nimeguen, ſoon gave 
alarm to the count 4 Avaux and the marquis 
Albyville, miniſters of France and England, reſi- 
ding at the Hague. Which increas'd, upon an- 
other interview between him and the governour 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, on the frontiers, where- 
in matters were concerted for the defence of thoſe 
provinces, upon the abſence of the prince. His 
friends reported, © Ir was only about ſome af- 
« fairs, depending between his highneſs and the 
© count de Solre, concerning certain lands in the 
« dependency of Conde; France having undertaken 
« the defence of that count; whereas the true 
reaſon of that interview, and all the extraordina- 
ry motions of the prince at that cime was un- 
known to the world. 

Theſe were carry'd on in Fuly and Auguſt ; The ſecres 
and tho? in the laſt of theſe months, D' Allyville Manage- 
went over to London to give an acccount of af- 
fairs in Holland, yet ſo diſtant were the counſels 
of this prince, that King James had then no man- 
ner of notice of his intentions. To diſguiſe which 
his highneſs had the happineſs to make uſe of the 
rupture between France and the empire, as a fair 
colour for his military preparations. And indeed 
the whole expedition was carry'd on with a ſe- 
crecy ſo exact and well guarded, as fully con- 
firm'd the character which experience had ex- 
torted from the French King, That he was impe- 
netrable as to his deſigns. 

Having detach'd from his own, and the ele- 
ctor of Brandenburgh's camp, what forces he 
thought proper for his expedition, which he de- 
ſign d ſhou'd make him look more like a delive- 
rer than a congueror ; the King of Sweden gene- 
rouſly offerr'd to ſupply the States with an equal 
number of troops; otherwiſe they cou'd hardly 
have ſpared ſuch an army abroad, when they were 


" WW fbreaten'd by a very formidable enemy at home. 
- While 
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While all methods were taken to procure a ſuffi- 
cient number of land forces, orders were care- 
fully ſent to the ſeveral cities of Holland, to have 
ſuch a number of ſhips of war, and a proper 
The Read;. humber of tranſports in readineſs on a certain day, 
neſs of the This was executed with all chearfulneſs and ex- 
Dutch. pedition, eſpecially when the deſign of the enter- 
ze came to be known. For tho' it was one 
of the boldeſt that cou'd be imagin'd, yer ſcarce 
any man in Holland, excepting papiſts, was heard 
to murmur, either at the expence or the hazard 
of it. And they appear'd ſo ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of it, that men, women, and children of- 
ferr'd up their prayers to heaven for the ſucces 

of his highneſs, and the proteſtant cauſe. 
TheFrench All this while, the count D' Avaux, the Frewh 
Ambaſſa- ambaſſador at the Hague, kept a watchful eye 
aor's Suſpi- upon the motions of the prince of Orange, and 
%jũ , by degrees diſcover'd that theſe preparations mult 
certainly be intended againſt England. Where- 
fore he gave notice to his maſter King Lewis, 
from whom King James had the firſt convin- 
cing intelligence. It is true Mr. Stelton, while 
reſiding at the Hague, had made ſome remote 
diſcoveries, and had intercepted a letter, intima- 
ting, Thar a great project was ſecretly carried 
on again! the King of England, of which he im- 
mediately gave an account to his majeſty. But 
the court of Eugiand had been fo often impos'd 
upon by imaginzry deſigus, and falſe alarms, 
that no great notice was taken of Mr. Skelton's in. 
formation. However the French King laid more 
weight upon his ambaſſador's advice, and prels' 
King James to take ſuch notice of it as it de- 
ſerv d, and to put himſelf into a poſture of defence 
againſt the intended invaſion of his dominiors. 
Skelton Immediately after, Stelton being remov'd to 
e V abe Paris, in quality of envoy extraordinary, made 
Prepara. à new and more ſatisfactory diſcovery, and oy 
| ing 


tions. 
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dingly wrote five or fix letters to the court of 


England in a warm and preſſing ityle. In the 
mean time Albyville, the miniſter at the Hague, 
was not wanting in his, duty and intelligence. So 
that tho' King James had ſufficient notice given 
to him not to be ſurpriz'd, yet it was late be- 
fore he hearken'd to thoſe advices: And the fol- 
lowing reaſons arc given by his friends why he 
did not hearken to them ſooner. © The prince of 
Orange continu'd paying him the fame reſpects, 
and even complimenting him, as others did, up- 
« onthe birth of the prince of Males, and caus'd 
« his name to be added to the prayers in the 
* chapel, to the reſt of the princes of the fa- 
“ mily.” Beſides, upon the news of a great ar- 


mament in Holland, the Dutch ambaſſador gave But is xe- 
King James to underſtand, < That France had glectea. 


more rcalon to be alarm'd at it than England” 
who had threaten'd the Dutch with no invaſion, 
as the other had. On the other fide, the unfor- 


tunare King, intoxicated with ſecurity, ſo much 


depended upon a numerous army, a ſtrong fleet, 
and the affections of his people, that he feem'd 
to diſregard the feeble attempts of the Hollan- 
ders : Ar leaſt, as it is beliey'd, he was taught to 
diſregard them by his prime miniſter the carl of 
Sunderland. 


Here the, French hiſtorian, who was well ac- The Earlof 
quainted with King James's ſecrets, takes an oc- Sunder- 


caſion curiouſly to ſum up all that has been ar- 
gu'd for and againſt that carl, whole character 
and actions had been ſo dubious to the world. 
After a repetition of what cou'd be faid on 
both ſides, with relation to the faithfulneſs, or 
the treachery of his proceedings, he leaves the 
whole as a problem not then ſufficiently deci- 
ded. Nor does it clearly appear to us, by au- 
thentick evidence, but that the advices he 
gave at this time might be as faithful ro his 

King, 


land un- 
certain. 
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Eing, as they were certainly advantagious to his 


cCountry. 


The 


French 


King's Of- 


fer, 


VI. However, the French King appear'd 
more diligent and careful than his Britannick 
majeſty ; and knowing that he cou'd not in a 
better ſeaſon bre him in the ſtricteſt alli- 
ance, notwithſta ng his grand deſign was a- 

ainſt Germany, he of a ſudden diſpatch'd Mon- 
fleur Bonrepos to him, to offer him the aſſiſtance 
of twenty or thirty thouſand men, as he ſhou'd 
have occaſion z and Portſmouth was propos'd as 
a place «ow pe ou keep open the communication 
with France. The prieſts in general, and moſt 
of the popiſh lords were for accepting this free 


Refus'd by offer, bur the carl of Sunderland intirely oppos d 


Sunder- 
land: 


it. He alledg'd, © That the offer of an army 
« amounting to forty thouſand might be a real 
e ſtrength againſt a foreign power; but then it 
& would depend upon all orders from France, 
« This army might perhaps maſter the Englb 
© oppoſers; but then they wou'd ſoon become 
“ the King's maſter. So that he muſt govern 
“ under their orders, and become a vice-roy to 
<* the King of France. Any army, faid he, le 
than that, wou'd loſe the King the affeCtions 
c of his people, and drive his own army to mu- 
tiny and deſertion.” The King ſeem'd incli- 
nable to his opinion, ſtill believing that matters 
were not ſo near a criſis; ſo that he neither en- 
tertain'd the propoſition, or totally diſmiſs'd it; 
but was willing to have a hundred merchant ſhips 


in readineſs for the tranſportation of ſuch forces 


as he ſhou'd deſire. 3 
The ſudden arrival of Banrepos, Auguſt 25th, 
and his frequent conferences with the Engliſb 
miniſters, in conjunction with Barillon, the old 
French ambaſſador, gave jealouſy to the Spariſb 
miniſter NRonguillb, who firſt expoſtulated * 
; | | the 
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the lord Sunderland about it: and not fatisfy'd 

with his anſwers, he demanded a private audience Ronquil- 
with the King, which was granted. He was ages 4 
two hours in conference with his majeſty ; and x. james. 
after aſſuring him, That the Dutch had no de- 

ſign upon England, he repreſented to him, © The 

+ tatal Conſequences of entering into alliance 
with France, and how ill it wou'd ſound in 

«* the nation, That while he pretended to call a 

« free parliament, to meet on the 27th of No- 
vember, he ſhou'd introduce foreign troops in- 

* to his kingdom.” The King own'd to this 
ambaſſador, & That the ſending of Bonrepos, at 

this nice juncture, was the moſt unfriendly 

turn that his brother of France cou'd have 
done him: That he wiſh'd it had been in his 

© power to ſend him back the next day after 

* his arrival; bur ſince in decency he cou'd not 

* do that, he wou'd however give him but 
* ſmall encouragement to ſtay.” And at the 

lame time his majeſty aſſur'd- the ambaſſador, 
„That he bad much rather entertain a good 
correſpondence with Holland, than be thought 

© to have a ſtrict alliance with France; which 
gave particular ſatisfaction to this miniſter, and 

| Bonrepos finding his maſter's kindneſs and offici- 

| ouſneſs to be but coldly receiv'd, he ſet out for 

| France on the 4th of September. | 

5 The King's refuſal, or rather backwardneſs in 

. accepting the French forces was a great ſurprize 

; and concern to that court. But what made it 

$ more eaſy there, was the informations of Barillon Barillon': 

their ambaſſador, who had gain'd ſo long an ex- Advice: 
perience into the genius of the Enghſb nation, 

L that it was believ'd he cou'd not eaſily be mi- 

ſtaken in his thoughts of the preſent affairs. But 

d his knowledge of the court, was better than that 

þ of the country; and he believ'd that King James 

h wou'd haye been able to haye made a much greater 
e K 2 wiſion 
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diviſion in the nation, than appear'd afterwards. 
His expreſs opinion was, That the Dutch inva- 
ſion muſt produce a civil war; and in conſe- 
quence the Engliſh King wou'd have been forc'd 
to accept of aſſiſtance from France on any terms. 
And accordingly he incourag'd his maſter to go 
on with his deſigns upon Germany that winter; 
not doubting but he might come in good time 
the next year to King James's aſſiſtance. Theſe 
advices not only prov'd fatal to the King, but 
alſo to the adviſer himſelf. For when Barillon 
ſhortly after was ſent over to France, he was ſo 
ill receiv*d-and neglected, that it was believ d to 
have occaſion'd his death ſoon after. 

Vet ſtill the court of France was more appre- 


Concern for henſive than that of England; and Mr. Skelton 


K. James, 


there was tir'd out with the complaints of the 
people, becauſe their advice was not, follow'd. 
'Fhey were very urgent with him to find ſome 
expellient to ſerve his maſter in ſpite of his mini- 
ſlers at home; and they went fo far as to oblige 
him to propoſe a method, which muſt have ſav d 
him, had not the court of England, ſtill running 
on in the ſame way, quite prevented it. When 
Monſieur de Croiſij preſsd Mr. Stelton about that 
nice point, he anſwer'd, That he had no orders, 
and durft not ast any thing; but added, That ne- 


 wvertheleſs he belicv'd, That if his moſt chriſtian ma- 


jeſty r declare to the States how much he 
eus King James's concerns, ant threaten'd to at- 
rack them, if they attempted any thing againſt him, 
it con certainly put a flop to their deſign, and 


break the negſares of the printe of Orange, without 


giving the Engliſh any cauſe to complain, That the 
King had: call'd in ſtrangers into their country. 
De Croiſh, approving of Mr. Skeiton's propoſal, 
offerr'd it to the King himſelf who readily em- 
braeing all methods for affiſting his brother of 

1 25 ei eee 0 England, 
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England, ſent immediate orders to 4 Avaux his 
ambaſſador at the Hague. 


Accordingly, on the gth of September, that Memorials 
miniſter dehver'd a memorial to the Stazes-Gene- el ver 4 
ral, ng them know, © That his maſter un- States. 


derſtood that their. deſign was againſt England, 
& and in that caſe he ſignify d to them, That 
« the ties of friendſbip and ALLIANCE be- 
« tween him and the King of Great Britain, 
& wou'd oblige him not only to aſſiſt, but alſo 
« to look upon the firſt act of hoſtility againſt 
« him, to be a manifeſt rupture of the peace, and 
% breach. with his crown.” At the ſame time 
Albywille the Engliſh envoy, in another memorial 
freely demanded of the States, What they meant 
« by their great and ſurprizing warlike prepara- 
e tions both by ſca and land, at that time of the 
« year, when all operations, eſpecially thoſe at 


« 'fea, uſe to ceaſe. 


Theſe two memorials began to alarm the States, 7he States 
and put them to ſome difficulty. However, they 4er. 


return'd no anſwer to the firſt; but as to the ſe- 
cond, they told Alyuille, * That they arm'd in 
« imitation of his Britaunick majely z and that 
© they were long ſince. As LS of the ALLI- 
« ANCE into which he had enter'd with France, 
“ and which had been own'd to them by the 
count & Avaux.” And they not only com- 
lain'd of this alliance to the Engliſh envoy, but 
tkewiſe order d their ambaſlador at London, Van 
Citters, to complain of the French memorial to the 
court of Englaud. And indeed the diſcovery of 
this alliance, which had. been long ſuſpected, 
ſerv d to rouſe the States-General, — to quicken 
their preparations. 


But it feem'd to have another effect in Eu- 4 further 


land, where a particular council was held upon 
that occaſion: And tho' they had now a freſh 
opportunity of accepting the offerr'd diverſion 

8 K 3 from 
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from France, yet till they alter'd not their me- 
thods, and the prime miniſter Sunderland ſtood 


co his firſt advice; and moreover, the matter 


went ſo far, that in concluſion it was reſoly'd to 
diſown the count 4 Avaux's proceedings, as re- 
flecting upon his Britannict majeſty. This reſo- 
lution was immediately communicated to the 
Dutch ambaſſador z and King James's miniſters at 
the Hague, Bruſſels, and Madrid, were order'd to 
declare, ( That the French memorial was preſented 
to the States, without his majeſty's knowledge, 
“or his apprehenſſon.“ Another memorial was 
order'd to be deliver'd by Albyville to the States, 
declaring, * That there was no other treaty be- 
« rween his maſter and France, than thoſe that 
© were publick. And becauſe Mr. Stelton was 
ſuppos'd to have exceeded his inſtructions, he was 
ſuddenly recall'd from Paris, and committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower. 


Aplaufible Theſe proceedings ſeem'd very ſtrange to the 
Propoſal French court, and their ambaſſador Barillon, who 


refus d. 


tho' he was poſſeſs' d with a notion of a civil war 
in England, highly advantagious to his maſter, 
yet he made a new moms to King James, of 

t importance, name, That the French 
e ſhou'd abandon the deſign lately taken to be- 
“ ſiege Philpsburgh, and carry on the war into 
* Holland.” This overture was very formidable 
to all that wiſh'd well to the prince of Orange, 
and ſo eaſy and plauſible, that it was approv'd 


by four or five of the council; but others warmly 


oppos'd it, alledging, Thar ſuch a violation 
& of former treaties with Holland wou'd be ſuf- 
& ficient to raiſe the clamours of the whole na- 
* tion, and to alienate the minds of the Engi/þ 
* proteftants from his majeſty.” This ſuggeſtion, 
of the two, being more plauſible, did not mils 
Sg.” 0 


Tho 
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Tho' the deluded King was not without hopes K. James's 
that the threatning ſtorm might diſcharge itſelf . 
rather in ſome other country than his own; yet 
ſtill he made all proper * x Gag againſt it. 

He order'd the fitting out of the fleet to be car- 
d on with double diligence; he gave out com- 
if ga 
miſſions for the augmenting the army, in which 
he ſtill confided; and what was more material, 
orders were diſpatch'd to Tyrconnel, for ſending 
over whole regiments out of {reland, on which 
he moſt of all depended. All theſe gave him 
ſome ſort of reſt and ſatisfaction for a few days; 
while he continu'd to hope in the favourable ſide, 
both from abroad and at home. And here the 
French hiſtorian concludes this ſubject in theſe 
words; * And thus the poſitiveneſs of a mini- 
* ſter, if no more be thought of it, deliver'd a 
up a mighty King, into the hands of his ene- 
4 mies; and an exceſs of confidence repos'd on 
* ſubje&s more than they deſerv'd, depriv'd that 
prince of the ſuccours he might have had elſe- 
* where.” How far the poſitiveneſs of that mi- 
| niſter was culpable or laudable, is left to the judg- 
ment of Engliſh readers. 
| And thus we have ſhown the beginnings and 
| progreſs of the great revolution, before it became 
| apparent and viſible to all men: which happen'd 
_ the middle of the month of September, 
[ . | 
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CHAT. uu. 


From the open Appearance of the Revolu- 
tion, to the Landing of the Prince of 


Orange. 
Containing about Six Weeks. 


SEPTEMBER. 


I. H O' the Ker of the 'States-Ge- 
| 4 neral, and the prince of Orange, were 
open and avow'd about the. middle 
of the Dent, yet King James had not full and 
perfect notice till the twenty third of September, 
when he receiv'd intelligence from Myville at 
the Hague, © Thar penſigner Fagel had frankly 
ond to him the deſign of the prince of 
Orame; adding, That if the Dutch ambaſſa- 
« dor had ſaid any thing to the contrary at Lon- 
fon, it was without orders from the Hates. 


And further he acquainted his majeſty, That 


« ſeveral Engliſh lords and rler e e had al- 


ready croſs d the fea, and lay privately in Hol. 


King 
James ter- 
rify'd. 


fand, ready to accompany the prince in his 
« expedition.” Upon reading this letter, the 
unfortunate King turn'd pale, and for a while 
remain'd ſpeechleſs: All his remaining hopes, 
and former expectations of greatneſs, ſeem to 
vaniſh in a moment; and the miſ-led monarch 
by a flaſh from the Eaſt, freed from his in- 
chantment, found himſelf upon the brink of 
that precipice, to which he had bcen long 
haſtning without intermiſſion. At the proſpe 
of which his mind was diſtracted, and unfix'd 
as to. any reſolution. After a little recovery, 2 
great 
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great man undertook to ſupport his ſpirits, by 
repreſenting to him, That the danger was 
& Jeſs than he imagin'd; and that the prince 
« of Orange might {till be diverted from the de- 
« ſign, or be defeated in the attempt.“ But 
he. made anſwer, I know my ſon-in-law's chara- 
fer ſo well, that if he undertakes any deſign, he 
will go through with it; he will never be diver- 
ted, aud very hardly be defeated. 55 
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In this emergency, the ſinking King, whom He applies 
this danger had render'd clear lighted, diſco- 2 7% 3+ 


ver'd the chief ſupport of his authority, th 
biſhops, and eagerly endeavour'd to lay hold on 
that intereſt which he had zealouſly attempted 
to overthrow. The biſhop of EH, who had 
loſt himſelf for joining with his petitioning bre- 
thren, was now reſtor'd to favour, ang em- 
ploy'd to manage a reconcilement between his 
majeſty, and the reſt of the prelates then in 
town. Accordingly the next day,; the biſhops 
of Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Peterborough, Rocheſter, 
Eh, and Bath and Wells were ſummon'd to ap- 
pear before the King: London and Briſtol were 
not then come to town; and the archbiſhop. was 
tick, but came alone the next day. The King, 
who to them and others us'd to declare, Ze ex- 


at ſhops. 


pected to be obey'd, was now very humble and = 


condeſcending, and with all imaginable affability, 
told them, That he deſir d the afji/ance of their 
councils in this preſent exigency; aſſuring them, 
That he was ready to do whatever. they ſbou d 
think neceſſary for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
religion, and of the rights of the peaple, with- 
out derogating from his own prerogative. The 


biſhops anſwer'd the King's confidence in them 


by all expreſſions of duty and loyalty: to him; 
and wou'd have proceeded to farther proofs of 
their intentions, had. not the King told the 

ie was not then at leiſure ; and therefore N 
| em, 
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them, To conſult together about ſo weighty a mat- 
ter. Whereupon they took their leaves, and 
repair'd to Lambeth, there to draw up ſomething 
that ſhould be anſwerable to the difficulty of 
the ſeaſon. 


A Procla- The fears of the King, and the hopes of the 
mation a. people, appear'd very equal, according as the 
gainft the news arriv'd from Holland. Therefore to pre- 


Princ 


Prince f poſſeſs the minds of his ſubjects againſt the 


ng 


rince of Orange, on the 28th of September the 
King ifſued out a declaration, intimating, That 
& notwithſtanding all pretenſions, the invaſion 
« was intended for nothing leſs than an abſolute 
& conqueſt of his kingdoms, and the utter ſub- 
« duing and ſubjecting them, and all his peo- 
* ple, to a foreign power.” 1 


which, he let them know, . That he declin' 


London 
Charter 
reftor'd, 


& all foreign ſuccours, and rely'd wholly upon 
his own ſubjects, for whom he had often 
& ventur'd his life.” In concluſion he inform'd 
them, That tho' he intended to have met his 
« parliament in November, ” op in regard of this 
” ge attempt, deſign'd to divert his faid 
& gracious purpoſes, he found it neceſſary to 

& recal the writs that had been iſſu'd out. 
The King and court, beſides this declaration, 
us'd all poſſible means to regain the affection and 
confidence of the church of England, which 
they had us'd with all indecency, and began to 
tread backwards the unfortunare ſteps they had 
made. The biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion was 
taken off; and a churchman was nominated to 
ſucceed an anabapriſt lord mayor of London. 
And further, hearing that the biſhops, among 
other things, defign'd to beg the reſtoration 
of the charter of London, he anticipated that 
part of their rags) and ſending for the lord 
mayor, and heads of the city, he let them 
Know, That as a mark of the great confi- 
&« dencc 
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« dence repos'd in them at this time, he re- 

« ſolv'd to reſtore them to their ancient char- 

© ter and privilege, and to put them into the 

« ſame condition they were in, when the judg- 

« ment upon the Duo Warranto pals'd againſt 

„them; ſo that they might be better enabled 

to ſerve him with duty and loyalty, e. 
At the ſame time he order'd a general par- & general 

don of all criminals to be publiſh'd by procla- P. 

mation; out of which he excepted Sir Robert 

Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwyn, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 

Major Wildman, Samuel Johnſon, Titus Oates, 

Robert Ferguſon, and ten others of leſs note. 

This pardon was of ſingular advantage to the 

miniſters of ſtate, and other active perſons; bur 

was very 'little regarded by the body of the 

people, whoſe eyes, ears and hearts were ſo in- 

tent upon the hopes of a deliverance, that they 

.cou'd hardly look upon a common fane, with- 

out offering up their wiſhes and prayers for an 

eaſterly, then call'd a proteſtant wind. 


OCTOBER. 


IL The proclamation for pardon was made The Bi- 
publick upon the ſecond of this month; and r A4. 
the next day, the archbiſhop of Canterbury,” at — 
the head of eight more biſhops, London, M in- t, ;he 
chefler, St. Aſaph, Ely, Chicheſter, Rocheſter, Bath King. 
and Wells, and Peterborough, preſented themſelves 
before his majeſty at Mbite- hall. The arch- 
biſhop, with great decency and gravity, let him 
know, That upon former incouragement, 

„they now appear'd before his majeſty, with 
4 all humility to ſuggeſt to him ſuch advices, 
as they thought proper at this ſeaſon, and 
* conducing to his ſervice, and ſo leave ther 
* to his princely conſideration. @_ {4-8 


The 
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| The King allowing his Aber to proceed, he 
| did in the following ad vices, of which the 
ſubſtance is, & 1. To put the. "management of 
* 76 government, in an patts, into the hangs 
©« of ſuch of the pagil ity and ntry as were 
* Jegally qualify'd. To annul 1 F commiſſi jon 
« for eccleſiaſtical 15 and to erect no. ſuch 
& for the future. 3. That ho di{pen/ation be 
e granted or continu'd, to make 19 —5 per- 
2 hold any prefermients i in church or ſtate, 
| or in the univerſities; ang, Particularly to re- 
c ſtore Magdalen college in Oxford. 4: To 
„ ſer afjde all licences, | pablirig perlans of the ill 
"© yomſh communian to, teach publick ſchools. t 
F. To ſtop his 4% e „ 5 ' power, and to per- 
| ©« mit that point to be tally debated, and, gal 

|| - “ ly ſettled in parliament.” 6. To iphibit the 7 
? & four forei 85 biſhops from invading the jurii- u 
'« diftion of thoſe of the church of England. IM « 
| 7. To fill the vacant biſhgpricks, and other Wl « 
| cc eccleſiaſtical preferments i 15 ift, with men 
of learning and piety. 8.75 ſuperſede all Wt « 
« further proſecutions of of Warrantos againſt 00 
« corporations, and reſtore them their ancient N be 
* charters, (5c. 9. That wyits may be fpecdiy WM vi 

<« iſſu'd out for a free parliament, in Which the 
„ church of England, a due liberty of conſcience, to 
„ and the properties of the ſubject may be ſet- Wan 
| - tled and ſecur'd. 10. Above all, That he 7 
cc 
cc 
cc 


— > — —— —2 — 


___ wy, — — r ao a. our 8 


— 


would be pleas'd to permit his biſhops to of- Wick 

fer ſuch arguments, as they. truſted might hi 

be effectual to perſwade him to return-10 N 

© the communion of that moſt catholick church Wh! 

c and faith,” into which he was baptiz % and Wi: 

“ in which, he was educated. Pt. 

obſerva It is-ealy to conceive how much the pfieſs Mn 

m en "eres enraged at theſe innocent and wholl om fel 

| propoſals, by the reſentment they expreſs'd, cven Wil, 
SF when their affairs declin'd into a more hopeleb 
EF | con- 
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condition. But tho” they ſounded very ungrate- 

ful in the King's ear, yet the neceſſity of the 
preſent” ſtate oblig d him to conceal his diſcon- 

rent, and likewiſe ro comply with molt of them. 

It has been juſtly obſerv'd, That theſe were 

drawn up juſt at the ſame time that the declara- 

tion of the prince of Orange was ſign' d at the 

Hague; and the matter of them, without any 
communication of opinions, was very near the 

- W fame, except one or two particulars, too high 

c for the notice of private ſubjects: And theſe of- 

fer d at a time when they were not apprehen- 

ſive of the weakneſs of the King and the won- 

ic derful change that ſucceeded, which manifeſted 

s. W the courage, as well as honeſty of thoſe pre- 

1 lates. And when the archbiſhop was order'd 
do draw up a form of prayer againſt the dan- 

ic ger of an er he ventur'd upon theſe peti- 

. WF tions, © Preſerve that holy religion we profeſs, 

d. together with our laws and ancient govern- 

er nent; and unite us all in unfeigned and uni- 

en “ verſal charity one towards another, and in 

all WW © one and the ſame holy worſhip and cummu- 

it on. All which was acknowledg'd to 

f be more againſt popery than for his majeſty's ſer- 
ce. | 
ic However, the King immediately went about Backward 
co redreſs moiſt of the grievances complain'd of, 2 and 
ind in two days the commiſſion for cauſes eccle- 33 
he N aical was diſſolv'd. The next day the lord ce. 
of- chancellor Jeeps, who in ſome meaſure ow'd 
his preferment to the gaining of the charter of 
London, was now forc'd to carry it back from 
Prhence, it was taken. The biſhop of Winche- 
Ver, viſitor of Magdalen college in Oxford, was 
Worder'd, to Eci thit ſociety according to rule 


ſts nd ſtature. A proclamation was iſſu d out for 
20: Song Corporagions ro their ee charters, 
en berties, rights and franchiſes, Popiſo lord lieu- 


tenants, 


— 
— —̃ — CL _ — —— 
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tenants, juſlices of the peace, mayors, recorders, 
and other magiſtrates, were diſplac'd, and pro- 


was in effect, or in a great meaſure demoliſh'd, 

which the romiſb cabal had been near four years 

erecting. | 
Unequal And yet, which. is more ſtrange, as tho' the 


mo” fabrick was nothing but the e of enchant- 


. —— 


« und wou'd be hardly able to put to fea till 


p former ſhape, and the reſtoration of Magdalen 
college was deferr'd. Again, ſoon after, when 


1 that falſe news was contradicted, and the Dutch 


| __ to be in a failing poſture, it ſunk as 

fait, and the old affection to the church of Exg- 
land reviv'd, and the ſettlement of the college 
| was compleated the 24th of this month. What 
| can be faid of the founders of ſuch a fabrick? 
| However it is certain that theſe proceedings loſt 
| the King many friends, who were willing to 
| ſtand by him; but now -inſenſibly fell away 

from him, at a time when he ſtood 1n the great- 


The Prepa- After a little recovery from the firſt fright, 
7411077. the court began to be in ſome hopes chat the 
| deſigns of the prince of Orange might ſtill be 
defeated. To which end the lord Dartmouth 

| was diſpatch'd ro ſea with a noble fleet, and 
with orders to engage the Dutch men of war, 
but more eſpecially to fall upon the tranſport 
| ſhips, as he ſaw them making their way to- 
| wards England. The duke of Newcaſtle, the 
| earls of Lindſey, Derby, Pembroke and Ailsbury, 
with ſome few more of the nobility, offerr'd 

| their ſervice to his majeſty, while others ſtood 
[ at a diſtance. . Wherefore the King gave com- 
5 | | miſhons 


| eſt need of their aſſiſtance. 


3 
—ůä — 


3 
— —— ũ— — * 


teſtants put in their rooms. So that in the ſpace 
of about twelve days, that formidable fabrick. 


Court, ment, as ſoon as the court had heard, © That 
© the Dutch fleet had ſuffer'd much in a ſtorm, 


« the next ſpring, ” it began to rife again in its 


| and jeſuits, d 
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miſſions to ſeveral of theſe, for the raiſing of 
new forces. The train'd bands of London, and 
the country militia, were order'd to be in rea- 
dineſ to march. Two thouſand five hundred 
men arriv'd at Cheſter out of Ireland, and three 
thouſand at Carliſie out of Scotland. A procla- 
mation was likewiſe publiſh'd, & Commandin 

« all perſons to cauſe the coaſts ro be well 
« watched, and to cauſe all conveniencies to be 
« remov'd from the places where the enemy 
« ſhou'd attempt to land.” So that there ſeem'd 
to be ſufficient care to oppole a much more 
powerful enemy. And beſides all human pre- 
cautions, extraordinary prayers of forty hours 
were celebrated in the King's chapel, where 
the Hoſte was in a particular manner expos'd. 
But becauſe the people began to be inſulting, 
the poprſh e . were ſhut up; and the wich, 
iſcovering the gathering ſtorm, be- 
gan to retire, and fly for ſhelter into foreign 


parts | 
During theſe times of diſtraction, the de- 
clining party reſolv'd to make the belt of their 
popiſo ſucceſſor, and ſoon after he was folemn- 
ly baptiz'd by the name of James, Francis, Ed- 


| ward, and had the pope for his god-father, 


they proceeded to pert the belief of his le- 
gitimacy. This had been ſo ogy ſuſpected, 
and ſo frequently exploded both abroad and at 
home, that the King, on the 22d, thought it 
neceſſary to call an extraordinary council, not 
only of all the privy counſellors, but of all the 
—_— and judges, then in town. To whom 
be patherically expoſtulated & concerning the in- 
* jury done to him and his queen by the prince 
* of Orange and others, who charg'd them with 
* ſo black an impoſture : He {aid he believ'd 
there were very few princes then alive that 


had been born in the preſence of ſo many 


witneſſes 
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&« witneſſes as his ſon ; therefore he has call'd 
& them together to hear the proof of the whole 


ce Matter. _ . <4 
Beſides the declaration of the Queen Dowa- 


Legitimacy ger, the depolitions of forty perſons were taken 


canvas'd, 


But to 
little Ef- 


fe. 


in form, of which ſeventeen were roman catholicks, 
and the reſt ebe The deſign and purport 


of the depoſitions was to lay open the particulars 


and circumſtance belonging to big-belly'd and 


lying-in women, and to apply them to the pre: 
2 caſe. The greateſt part of them, by reaſon 
of the cloſeneſs of the Queen's bed, and other 
accidents, were but very little to the purpole, 
and ſcarcely more than if the deponents had been 
in another room. But ſome few of them were 
more than circumſtantial, and very home to the 
purpoſe ; particularly what was ſworn concern- 
ing the milk ſeen in the Queen's breaſts, and 
what was depos'd by her midwife, nurſe and 
landreſs, concerning her actual delivery, her con- 
dition at that time, and the prince of Hales be- 
ing the very ſame child. In concluſion the King 
declar'd, He wou'd die a thouſand deaths, before he 
wou'd injure any of bis children; and order'd the 
depoſitions and his declaration to be publickly en- 
rolÞd in chancery. | ES: 

It is believ'd that this uncommon proceeding 
wou'd not have been ſubmitted to by either of 
their majeſties, at another ſeaſon ; therefore it 
proved but a poor after-game to either of them. 
For notwithſtanding the formality, and even ſo- 
lemnity of this affair, and the careful diſperſing 
theſe depoſitions, they had none of the intended 
effect upon the people; who were now ſo pre- 
poſſeſs d, that they made a thouſand ſtrange re- 
flections, and perverſe obſervations upom them, 
and in all their arguings they ſeem'd more pro- 
vok'd than convinc'd. They ſhewed ſo little re- 
gard to the modeſty of a woman, or the map: 

: , ity 
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ſty of a Queen, that ſome faid, She ought to 
have been deliver d at Charing-Croſs. And as to 
the moſt material part of the depoſitions, their 
common anſwer was, That the Queen's milk 
« was the effects only of art and management; 
and what was ſaid of her delivery, &c. was 
downright Hing and perjury. To ſuch a you ebb 
was the unhappy King's credit reduc'd at this 
time; fo that the body of his ſubjects wou'd 
neither believe what he ſaid himſelf, nor any of 
thoſe who ſwore in his favour. 

Soon after, there was a = change in the 7h Lord 
court, the ſudden removal of the lord Sunderland _ 
from all his places, which caus'd great conjectures —_—_ 
at that time. The occaſion of his diſgrace is 
not clear to the world; tho' it is moſtly beliey'd 
that it proceeded from his neglect of Mr. Sttelton's 
informations, the refuſal of foreign aſſiſtance, 
and a ſecret correſpondence with the prince of 
Orange; which laſt did never fully appear to the 
King, nor perhaps to any other perſon. And 
5 tho' his majeſty now parted from him with diſguſt, 

4 and afterwards excepted him from pardon in his 
declarations, yet he ſeem'd never to have been 
W certainly convinced of thoſe ſtrange actions with 

which he was charged. The ſame lord was alſo 
>. excepted out of King William's act of pardon; 
co that there ſeems to be ſomething ſingular in 
* his character, or unfortunate in his attempts, that 
„ ſhou'd cauſe him to be condemn'd by the moſt 
different parties. 
9 Some other perſons, who thought themſelves Particular 
obnoxious, made all poſſible haſte to ſue out their 9749 
© WW pardons from the King, before it was too late; 
2 ſuch were the lord chancellor, two biſhops, and 
„ above twenty more of note. This was in the 
9” + concluſion of the month, when all guilty per- 
ſons moſt dreaded an impending ſtorm z while 
nal the reſt, che generalky of the nation, were 
i L joyfully 
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joy fully lifring up their ears and eyes, their hands 
= hearts towards Holland, in eyes of ſome 
great and en change. All former injuries 
and conteſts betwen the two nations were now 
laid aſleep; and the Eugliſb expected fo much 
good, and fear'd fo little hurt from the Dutch, 
that the witty lord Dorſet ſaid, Nur if they 
_ at this Auen, it may be calld The merry 
mvanon. | | 


The Pro- III. While the King of England and his mi- 
pms of niſters were practiſing all methods for their ſecu- 
of Orange, Tity, the prince of Orange was as diligent in ha- 
ſtening his expedition, which in outward appea- 
rance was very hazardous and difficult, with re- 
ſpect both to ſea and land. All precautions were 

us d, and many conſultations held, and freſh in- 
vitations and advices ſent him from #nglanz; all 

urging for haſte and difpatch, The earl of Dan 

by, one of the foremoſt in England, was very car- 

neſt to have the prince land in the Humber, or 

at Burlington in .Yorkſpire, which county abour- 

ded in a well- affected Entry» and numbers of 

horſes, and where he thou'd be ready to foi 
him. Tho' this was warmly oppos'd by the ſex | 
men, who ſaid that the fleet cou'd much mor 

ſafely ride in the channel, eſpecia ly in the winter 

ſeaſon, the earl's opinion ſo far prevail'd, as to 

make Yorkſhire the landing place, and after that 

to fend the fleet into the channel. | 

His Decla- Having brought things to a great forward- 
+ation, meſs, to juſtify his undertaking to the whole 
world, the prince of Orange publiſh'd a ſolemn 
* declaration, in the drawing up ot which ther 

' / were variety of ſentiments, and it was thought 
too long at laſt. Fr was dated 'O#obey the 10th 

new tile, and divided into twenty fix articles, 

but reducible to three heads. The ir con- 
4 tain'da particular enumeration of the prieyances 
| ; | cc of 
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«of the Angkfo nation, as have been formerly 
* mentian' d; and of the putting the govern- 


„ment of Felaud into che hands of papiſis; and 
7 * of the aſſuming an al ſluus poryer in the govern- 
\ BW © meat of Scatland. Secondly, Tho! all kinds of 
0 **. remedies had been offerr'd, yet they were of 
, no effect; eſpecially that of a free parliament, 
y | © which, according to the breaches into the con- 


ſtitution, cou'd. not be regularly ſummon'd. 

„“ That he and the world hag reaſon to ſuſpect 

©* That the pretended; prince of Males was not 

born of the Queen; and ſince his dear con- 

« ſort had. ſo near an intereſt in that matter, he 

could not excule himſelf from eſpouſing bers 

and the nation's cauſe; for the promoting of 

which he. bad been —_ ſollicited by 

* many. lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, and 

* by, mapy gentlemen, Cc. Lafly, That this 

expedition was intended for no other deſign, 

bat ta have a free and lawful parliament aſſem- 

" bled as ſoon as it was le: To which par- 

* lament he wou'd refer the enquiry: into the 

* birth of the pretended prince of Hales, and 

* of all things. relating therto, and to the rig 

* of ſucceſſion. He promis'd to endeavour the 

peace and happineſs of the nation, under a juſt 

* and legal government z and likewiſe to do the 

" Gme with relation to the two other kingdoms 

* of Scotland and Ireland. | 
This being printed, and ready to fend. over 

ird- ioo England, the prince was inform:d that King 

ole Jenes, by granting molt of the biſhops de- 

mn {MW -mands,, had taken meaſures to reader it ineffe- 

der cual. Whereupon, fourteen days after be caus'd . Ali. 

ght an addition to be made to it, import ing, That ten to it. 

eth © the ſubverters of the religion and laws of the 

cles, . nation, hearing: of his preparations, had began 

wm to-xetract, ſome of their arbitrary proceedings, and 

nces to Yagate ſome of chow unjuſt judgments ; and 

2 


& alſo 
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„ alſo gave out That he intentended to conquer and 
* enſlave the nation. He therefore further de- 


'*. clar'd, That as the forces he had with him were 
* utterly diſproportion'd to the wicked deſign of 


©. conqueſt; ſo the numbers of the principal no- 


5 biliry, and men of the moſt eminent worth 


and quality, who did both accompany him in 


46 
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this expedition, and had earneſtly ſollicited him 
to it, wou'd cover him from all ſuch malici- 
ous inſinuations. And as that imperfect reareſ; 
© that is now offerr'd, is a plain confeſſion of 
the violences he had (et forth; ſo the defeFine- 
nes of it was no leſs apparent, ſince they laid 
& down nothing which they might not take up 
* at pleaſure. So that it was plain, that no re- 
5 dreſs nor remedy cou'd be offerr'd, but in par- 
*© liament, by a declaration of the rights of the ſul- 
& jefts that had been invaded, and not by pre- 
* tended as of grace, to which neceſſity had 


© driven them. Therefore he again declar'd, 


That he wou'd refer all to a free aſſembly of this 
« nation in a /awful parliament. 


With this declaration the prince order'd let- 


ters to be writ in his name, inviting both the 


ſoldiers, feamen and others to join with him, 


in order to the ſecuring their religion, laws 
and liberties. Another ſhort paper was drawn 


up by Dr. Burnet, concerning the meaſures of 


obedience, juſtifying the deſign, and anſwering 
the objections againſt it. Of all which many 
thouſand copies were printed and diſpers'd 
throughout England. And moreover abour the 


fame time was publiſh'd The reſolution. of the 


States- General, containing their reaſons that hai 
oblig'd them to aſſiſt his highneſ5 the prince of O- 
range with ſhips, men and ammunition, in his in. 


tended expedition into England: Wherein, beſides 
the repeated invitations his highneſs had re- 


ceiv'd from the Enghſo nobility, gentry, and 
| clergy, 
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clergy, they-alledg'd,. © That the King of France 

had upon ſeyeral occaſions ſhew'd hanſel diſ- 

« farisfy'd with their fate; which gave them 

&« cauſe to fear and apprehend; That in caſe the 

« King of Great Britain ſhou'd happen to compaſs 

« his deſigns within his kingdom, and obtain an 

4 abſolute power over his people, that then both 

& Kings, out of intereſt of ſtate, and hatred and 

« — againſt the prgteſtaut religion, weuld en- 

« deayour to bring their fate to confuſion, and 

« if poſſible, totally to ſubject it.” Of this they 
formerly particular information from Rome 

and the empire, and a further aſſurance by the 1 

lte acknowledge d alliance. ( 

All things. being in a readineſs, on the 16th 7he Prince 

old ſtile, the prince went into the aſſembly of, 1 

the Statet - General, to take a folemn leave of States. 

them, and after a grateful acknowledgment of 

the many obligations due to them, and a decla- 

ration of the fidelity of his ſervices, he call'd God 

to witneſs. * That he did not undertake ſuch an 

4 arduous affair, but for his glory; and that 

4 his only aim was the honour of God, the 

welfare of their country, and of the proteſtant 

© religion. And he pray d That God wou'd en- 

due bim with wiſdom, foreſight and courage; 

4 and hop'd, if by his bleſſing he ſhou'd attain 

© bis ends, he might ſet the Hates at greater li- 

© berty, and free chem from the fear of their 

“ neighbours and the haughty tyranny of thoſe 

“ho wou'd enſlave them.” —— After a pauſe, 

he pathetically recommended one thing to them, 

That as he did not know how God might diſ- 

5 pole of him in this expedition, and that he 

* mighr loſe his life in it, fo he begg'd that they 

* wou'd. then take the princeſs his wife under 

* their protection, who, was as well affected to 

their country, and the 3 religion, as 

* himſelf was; and he was fatisfy'd ſhe cou'd | 
| L 3 | « find 1 
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cCecis upon their ſafe arrival in 
leave to tell her, That if here | „ happen to * 
at any time the lraſ divointing Horn Ie prince 


« of the Stutos. He dvfiy'd their pruyprs, 
ended with tears flowing from his eyes, which 
melted eee e us ſorrow: 
Penſioner Fapet having return'd a m 


Nele 


as well as that of friends. T1370 TYV09 


Dr. Burnet A little before this; Dr. Bumm. W had been 
with che ſuch an inſtrumemt in the great in 

Princeſs. rbæadmitted to the princely wirh whom be bad 
the former freedom of comerſation. He found 


ement, was 


her to have a great weight on Her! kpirks, bir 
to have no ſcruple ef 'the Jawfulneſs f the de- 
ſign. He eneourag'd her) the hopes Uf ſuc- 
1; but begg d 


and her, that would ruin all. She © bravely re- 
ply'd, That he ned nos fear am fach thing; if an 
perſons ſbox'd attemy? that, ſbe 001 #1vrat them |, 
as 10 diſcourage all others from wenluring on it for 
ee Tits en, | 


The Prince The preparations for the fect and army, - 
put: 1034, they had been carry dien with extract iner 


ſecrecy, were now compleated with -adifirable 


diſparch, on the 1 th old ſtile. About fe hun- 


dred tranſport ſhips were hir'd within the pact 
of three days; ſo that never was fo great a de- 
fign executed in ſo ſnhort @ time. But provi 
dence thought fit to prolong rhe time, to the 
great trial of many beth in bu and Es. 

For within à day after the whole flcet 
were under fail, there aroſe a dreadſul ſtorm in 
the night, which for two days contin d” with 
ſo much fury, that they with great difficulty re- 


Au4 dri. cover d” Helvort Sluice, and ſome other port. 


yer back Though this was with conſiderable datage, and 
{) (obern. the. lo 


of five hundred Rorſes, yet but one matt 


periſn'd, and no yeſſel of note; ſo that the 
j 14% , TY MY. i eſcape 
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<« find no ſuch ſecure tetrettt,, as under the wings 


Sg and 


dau 4 mwg Ppecch 
to him, they parted with the tenderneſt lovers, 
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eſcape, is much more to he remember d, than the 
miſchief. Still the Fates and the prince were 
no ways 'difcourag'd, but with the utmoſt vi- 
gour proceeded to ſupply all deficiencies. The 
princeß at the Hague behaved herſelf according 


to her former character, and order'd Prayers four 
times a day, in which ſhe join d wi 


reat de- 


votion. She talk'd little of publick affairs, but 


was calm and ſilent. And asthe States us d to 


order ſome of their body to inform her of their 


proceedings, her anſwers were ſhort, but in thoſe 
ſhe often gave them occaſion to admire her judg- 
ment. e | | * 


17 9 11 Dt ; |; N = | 5 Pr 
TY. The news of this diſaſter flew in- De News 


mediately, into England, where it prov'd a migh- 
ty pleaſure to the popiſo..party, who cou'd not 
conceal their ſudden and inſulting joy, but boaſt - 
ec, That God Almighty bad now recom- 
I pens d them for the loſs of the Spaniſo Ar 
« made, which a hundred years ago was deſtin d 
to conquer the Eugliſb bereticks.” King James 


how re- 
ceiv'd in 


England. 


appear d ſtrangely elevated; and a [French au- 
thor writes thus upon this occaſion z “ I Was 


preſent when King James receivd the news: 


At dinner he us'd but one of his hands, hold- 
ing the moſt welcome letter in the other.“ 


Among other things, he ſaid to Monſicur Ba- 


rillun the French ambaſſador, laughing, At laſt 
then the wind bas declar d itſelf à papiſt: Then 
reſuming his ſerious air, and ſoftning his voice, 
he ſaid, Tow know, that for theſe three days 4 
bade caus'd the holy facrament 1 go in . proceſs. 
fon. As the matter was valily aggravated both 
in the Exgliſ and foreign gazettes, but with a 
different deſign, ſo for a ſhort time it had a fooliſh 
effect upon the Ergiifþ court, which began to 
re· call ſeveral late a favour, and unhappily 
aA | L-4 | to 
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to ſhew that they were the reſult of neceſſity, and 
not inclination. #757 mis wilt 2 
The King's The court being now a little reliey'd,/ 
Fleet out, to rely much upon the fleet, which had fallen 
3 down to the buoy ef the nore, under the lord 
mouth, Dartmouth, a man of honour,' who had receiv'd 
inſtructions at large to uſe all manner of acts of | 
hoſtility againſt the Duich men of war, and all | 
that attended them; as well to deſtroy, as to 
kinder them from, making any deſcent. This 
fleet conſiſted of/fixty” one veſſels! of war, of 
which thirty gight were of the line of bat- 
tel; which in human appearance, upon a meet- 
ing, wou'd have worſted the prince's men of 
war, or at leaſt -defeated his tranſports, and fo 
ruin'd the great deſign. Being ready to put 
to ſea, the lord Dartmoath call'd a council of 
war, at the Gunfleet; and by a great majority it 
was reſolv d to continue there to intercept the 
Duich fleet: But there were ſome, who thought 
it more adviſeable to ſtand over to the coaſt of 
Holland, and there attend their coming out. This 
laſt propoſal, as Mr. Burcbett obſerves, carry'd 
weight with it, had there been a real de- 
ſign of obſtructing the paſſage of the prince of 
Orange But inſtead of that, adds he, matters 
were ſo concerted between the flag - officers and o 
commanders, who had often private meetings, te 
that had the admiral come fairly up with the t 
Dutch, it wou'd not have been in his power to iſ at 
have done much againſt them; rho? there was ſe 
great reaſon to believe, that his lordſhip, and ſome il fat 
of the captains, wou'd have acted to the utmoſt ea 
of their power, © . en ad 
Hazards ut after all, the hazard of meeting them was ty 
en boch of that moment to the Eneli/o nation, that the pe 
fat; milling of them was eſteem'd as à peculiar bleſ- I di 
ſing and providence. ' In ſum, the naval power of 
and land torces, the fleet-and armies of England, I W. 
er wot | ER now | 
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now. ſubſiſting, were, in outward appearance, 
abundantly more than ſufficient to overthrow all 
the deſigns of Holland, without the leaſt aſſiſtance 
from France. And if outward appearances had 
been conſulted, without 5 inward 


weakneſſes, one might imagine, | 
cou'd have produc'd this expedition but enthu- 

In the mean time the prince of Orange pro- The Reſo- 
ceeded with intrepidity, and as if he was {ution of 
ſure of ſucbeis; while ſeveral about him began to Prince. 
be in a deſponding condition, and to look upon 
the deſign as wrecoverably loſt. This was enter- 
tain'd by many, whoſe courages had fail'd them 
in the late ſtorm. They propos d to the prince 
to have the Dutch men of war go and fight the 
Engliſh fleet, or force them in; otherwiſe they 
thought the tranſport veſſels couꝭd not ſafely get 
over. But his highneſs was averſe to all ſuch 

or any Thing that ſhould occaſion the 

eaſt delay; and gave ſuch reaſons as reſtor'd the 

tembiof ſome; and put the reſt to ſilence. 


NOVEMBER. 


V. All things being refitted, on the firſt He again 
of November old ſtile; the Dutch fleet again put Pte des. 
to ſea, conſiſting of about fifty men of war, 
twenty five frigates, as many fireſhips, \with 
about four hundred victuallers, and other veſ- 
ſels for the tranſporting of above four thou- 
land horſe, and ten thouſand foot, with a full 
aſterly wind. "The prince with the Rotterdam 
admiral went on board a new veſſel of about 
twenty eight guns, call'd the Brie; the trum» 
pets ſounding, the hautboys playing, the ſol- 
diers and 23 ſhouting, and vaſt crouds 
of ſpectators on the ſhore, breathing out their 
wiſhes, and ſending forth their prayers, — 

55 im. 
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ora un, the lord 


rie prigreſtie ok dE) 


op 
His Atten- him. With the prince were count Mai au, g= 


neral-of dhe horſe, cum da, Golmes, colonel. of 
the ſotit guurds, count! de S tirum, monſiuer Ben- 
Zink; monſicur Querquergue, and monſicur Zuyl- 


Hein. In the ather ſhips wert many of the no- 


ae ord ene of Englond de Scotland, who 
"d. for- the prince 5 ef which 
= mel — were the earl al-Shrewehury, the 


carl of Macl&fleid, viſeourd Motgdaw, the earl pf 


Arg rie, the lord iuiſbine, che lord Nauiet, the 


ai, "admiral Herbert, 
mr. Huy. Herbert, oalohab WU, MN. Ruſſel, 
fir — itayn, major. 1 dr, Butney, 


mr. Harburu, mr. — many others. 
= among foreigners, vero the — mareſ- 
„ with his ſon count Charles 
— canſteur Caillemota, ſon to the mar- 
orignhß and two or three hundred 
fry Ive who had doft their country for 
their religion, and had o.. fhare in this pro-, 
reflant an. Herbert led che van, Evert. 
zen brought up the: rear, and the prince plac d 
himſelf in the main body, carrying a flag with 
Engliſh colours, ind their hiphaas arms, ſur- 
rounded with this motto, THE PROTE- 


STANT. RELIGION, AND LI. 
"BER'TIES OF ENGLAND, and un- 


dermeath the motto of the houſe of Nefau, FE 
MATINTIEND RY. 

Being got out, the next. day they! endeavour'd 
for ſorne hours to fail northwards, for the 
mouth of the Zdamber, according to the iiwita- 
tion of the earl of Danby. But the ſtrength of 
the taſt wid / made it impracticable, and di- 
verted that pnbdppy coutſe, to the great ſa- 
tisſaction of the — And what was, more, 
the ſame wind kept. the Eugliſb fleet in the ri- 
ver, ſo that they oo d not poſſibly come out, 
tho en had come down as fat as the Sn 
By 
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By which meurs the Durch fleet had the fey 
gen ib Wen wich à fir wind; and à faſe n4- 


755 


tion On cyid the Xhird, paid de · He enters 
che Dover und Cu, 4nd erte He catrel be — 
in ght ef the Me of Ibu. They: were rang A 


in 4 line" (ever lengttes in fength, 'Which' made 2 
glorious'and u formitible ſhow," vithle"to both 
the Engliſh art Princh"Mores, bene dhe inhia- | 
bitants might ſce the —— of Ora + Yidin 


. — in the Eg cbunne, while 
Kings, Jumer and Lewis were in Row appr 
benffons of his Landing and ſucceſs 


The former, 'who expected that the prince 
wou'd have landed in che north of England, 
and who had ſent a ſtrong _— of his 

chat way, was ſtrprrz. Corto ind 
el by — expreſſes, that the Datch Neve 
wis Wh off of Dover; on the third, ſteeri 
heir cut le weſtward, ſo numerous chat th 
bye hours in piling by thar Harbour; a 
that on the fourth, they were diſcover'd of of 
Poriſnonih and the iſle of Ng. But ſtill he 
hid reuſonable hopes that the lord 'Darimouth 
wou'd' attend them, and give a good account of 
them, which he endend d to cect with al 
care und diligence.” 

The fourth of this month being we birth 

of che prince, now thirty ich $0 
4 and 905 the day of bis — * at 
ſamcy'd that his ale then would look au- 
bis to the army, and animate the ſoldiers: 


| But this being a Sunday, and dedicated to devo- 


votion by the prince, others thought the next 


zw BY 


. 10 T a 


ay, call'd gun poder treaſon, wou d have a bet? 


ter effect upon the Engliſb nation; and fo they 
ſteet d further weſtward, deſigning for Darts 


mouth; or Torbay, That night a ſtrong gale and 


a bold pilot carry d the fleet beyond the defir'd 
e ” ant when day-hght ſhew'd them the 
coaſt, 


> 
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coaſt, they found the inconvenience and danger, 
and fear d that they might be forc'd to ſail on 


0 Falmouth, or a worle place, which gave chem 


0 * 
1 aA 
- a 1 


moch a melancholy proſpect, that Mr. Ruſi bid 


Dr. Burnet go 10 bis prayers, f. all was lf. 
But in the moment they ſaw this danger, the 
wind providentially turn d to the ſouth, and with 


He arrives a, gentle gale, carry d them directly into Torbay, 


in Tor- 
3 


Where he noon- 


lands 
with all 


fit for ſervice that year. 


and to the moſt, convenient place for landing a 
body of horſe, that perhaps was to be found 
round the whale iflod;. fo that, in three h 
time all the horſe and neceſſary bag ge were 
ſafely landed. And it is further, Ma. - le, that 
immediately after, the wind turning weſt, did 
that night blow into ſuch à ſtorm, that the 
lord Dartmouth, who came up with the Eng- 
&fp fleet in ſight of them, was driven back, and 
ſhatter d, chat he cou'd no longer keep out 


- - 


Portſmouth, the fleet being in effect render id un- 


at ſea, hut was forc d at length to put in at 


Upon their arrival at Torbay, the prince or- 
der'd his great ſtandard to be put up; and the 
white flag was ſet, uppermoſt, ſignifying his 
gracious offer of peace to all ſuch as were wil- 
ing to embrace it; under which the red or 
bloody flag was erected, denouncing war to all 
that oppos'd his deſigns. Drawing into the 
bay's mouth, they diſcover'd the people of De- 
vonſbire, who flock'd in great numbers to the 
ſhore, to welcome their deliverer with joyful 
acclamations, and to furniſh him and his. fol- 
lowers with proviſions for their refreſhment, 
— rode at anchor for a ſhort ſpace, about 

ay and fine weather, the prince landed 
with mareſchal Schomberg, and *. 


his Forces, knights and gentlemen, with great pomp 


ſolemnity. His highneſs was more than ordi- 


nary chearful, and taking Dr. Burnet of: uy 


expedition, got footing upon Engl ground, 
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hand, he ask d him: I be wou d not now believe 
predeſtination? He only anſwer'd, That he won d 
never forget that providence of God, which had ap- 
pear d fo fignally on that occafion. ' And: indeed 


there appear'd ſuch characters of it, or ſuch 


concurrency of accidents, as were remark'd by 
ſuch as had not the leaſt tincture of ſuperſti- 
Thus the prince of Orange, after five days 


7 eſſion 


which in a little time gave him 
of the Engliſh dominions; which 


ſpite of all powers and - whatever, 


he held to the day of his 
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of the i 108) Eiland; in which, kingdom were 
Ring. dow bree contending powers gad armies in the 
_ bowels. A terrible proſpect of it (elf and 
threatning in appearance, and yet very lit- 

k frightful to the nation in general, who were 
more filld with hopes and joy, than doubts and 
terrors. Yet of theſe parties, the moſt fright- 
ful to them, that of King James, was the mot 
2 in ſhow, and which for a few days 
'd moſt likely to gaſt the ſcale. And it is 
believ'd ny / walt Skifal in arms, that if his 
majeſty, u news, had headed his 
forces, hor bis footmen, and rode directly to 
the prince, j had both prevented the revolt of 
his ſoldiers, and defeated the power of his ad- 
verſaries. But this was a ifi, the ifſue of 
which he cou'd fo little foreſee, that it became 


beyond his will, - as well as his power, to pre- 


vent it. He was weary'd and confounded in his 
mind and intellects, and no leſs haraſs'd and diſ- 
order'd in his body and conſtitution. He found 
himſelf deceiv'd, and involv'd in inextricable dit- 
ficulties, and knew not how to enter upon ſud- 
den action, ſuch as was anſwerable to this ex- 
traordinary emergency. 
„ The uphappy King was now more enden: 
'voufing to prevent, than to meet the miſchief. 


: So that at the firſt reading of the prince of 
Orange's 
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Orange 's declaration, and that expreſſion, bis le- 


ing intel by many of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 15, xing 

poral, in great . and haſte, he ſent for Jen for 
| of Canterbury, the biſhops of % Bi- 

Landon, Rocheſter, and two or three more then Jef 


the archbiſhop 


in town, He directly demanded of them, he- 
ther the contents of the prince's decfaration, relating 
10 their invitation, uere true? Their lord{hips 
were Very cautious in their anſwer, and in gene- 
ral promis'd their faithful allegiance to his ma- 
jeſty. Whereupon he immediately requir d them 
10 juſtiſy themſelves to che world, as to their 
part in char invitation; and accordingly ſet them 
a ſhort day, when they muſt bring a paper un- 
der their own hangs, declaring their ahhorrauce 
of the prince s intended invaſion. He further ad- 
ded, That his ſucceſs depended upon their 


ready compliance; and that a declaration was 


then in the preſs againſt the prince of Orange, 
© and Was wy deferr d $0 have their nager of 
« abborrence inſerted into it. ; 201 
When the day of tryal came, which was the 
flame with the  prince's landing, great thrangs 
were at court expecting the iſſue of it, all im- 
patient to know what they wou'd do an that 
difficult moment. There happen'd. to be only 
the archbiſhop, and the three biſhops of Lon- 
don, Peterborough and Rockefi:r, to ſtand the 
great ſhock. At their firſt appewwance, bis ma- 
jeſty with great eagerneſs call d for their paper. 


But they begg'd © to be excus d from writing Their An- 
& any thing of that nature, and from making a /wer te 


particular defence to a general accufation, 


which might be a precedent againſt the pri- 


“ vilege oi peers. That their profeſſion being 
to promote peace, they thought it did nat 
become them to declare war, eſpecially againſt 
a prince ſo ncar ally'd to the crown.” W here- 
upon the King was more urgent, and 2 
5 at 
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lated with the biſhops, with ſuch vehemence 
and tranſport, as they had never ſeen before. 
However they ſtill made good their humble re- 
fuſal, &-and thought it a great hardſhip to be 
* join'd with the lords temporal in the accuſa- 
* tion, and ſeparated from them in their juſti- 
c fication. ” They us'd _ arguments, and 
concluded all with an earneſt requeſt to his 
majeſty, To call a free parliament.” At 
laſt, when neither the King wou'd hearken 
to their motions, nor the biſhops be prevail'd 
on to ſubſcribe an abhorrence in form, he parted 
with great indignation. This fo enrag'd the 
Jeſuited party againſt them, that they were told, 
one of the chief of them advis'd, They 
ſbou'd be all impriſon'd, and the truth extorted from 

them by violence. 3 
A particu= The author of this account, one of the four, 
lar Obſer- gbſerves, That the biſhops of Scotland, on the 
enten. contrary, were drawn into a declaration, abbor- 
ring the invaſion of the prince of Orange, and 
renouncing the principles on which it-was found- 
ed; which proy'd ſuch a ſnare to them, that 
they cou'd not in honour act in parliament af. 
ter the revolution ; and purely by their abſence, 
gave the presbyterians opportunity to eſtabliſh 
. themſelves by law, So that, he concludes, a 
the Engliſh biſhops refuſing to ſtand by the 
& doctrine of paſſive obedience, fav'd epiſcopacy 
« in England; ſo the Scotch biſhops adhering 
« to that doctrine, deſtroy'd epiſcopacy in St- 

« land. 

The King's The King, tho' diſappointed of the aſſiſtance 
Prepara- of the biſhops, had ſtill great hopes from the 
Tons, fidelity of his army, the former addreflc 
of his people, in both which he put ſuch a ge- 
neral confidence, as was thought more romar- 
tick than reaſonable; / and was ready to diſcard 
any perſon that pretended to give him a 51 
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of his danger. However, he took all the or- 
dinary methods of ſecuring himſelf againſt a fo- 
reign invaſion. The duke of Berwick was ſent 
to Portſmouth with moiſt of the troops about 
London, to ſecure that place; and the reſt of 
the forces, now increaſed by the arrival of four 
thouſand iſh, were ſent to rendezvous on Fa- 
lisbury plain, where the King deſign'd to com- 
mand in perſon, and reckon'd to have an army 
of thirty thouſand men. Ar the ſame time all 
endeavours were us'd to render the prince and 
his army contemptible in the fight of the peo- 
ple, by printing a liſt of them, and by giving 
out, * That but nine of the nobility and gen- 
try, and a few rabble, appcar'd for him.“ 
And further, the King, being inform'd that the 
city of London, and the counties of York and 
Kent, deſign'd to addreſs him to come to an 
ie accommodation with the prince of Orange, his 
„ majeſty raſhly declar'd in council, That he wwou'd 
id bot upon all thoſe as his Enemies, who ſhou'd pre- 
d- end to adviſe him to treat with the invader of his 
t fingdoms. | 
of. In purſuance of this he iſſu'd out a formal Hr pecta- 
oe, Wh cclaration againſt the prince, in which © he ration. 
iſh “ charg'd him with having no other deſign 
but uſurping his crown and authority, as ap- 
che © pear'd by the regal ſtile he aſſum'd in his 
% 4claration, and by his queſtioning the legi- 
ing IM © timaey of the prince of Zales : That in or- 
zot- der to effect his ambitious deſigns, and ingra- 
* tiate himſelf with the people, he ſcem'd de- 
ce “ firous to ſubmit all to a free parliament ;_ 
the when he knew a parliament cou'd not be free, 


eſs “ when an army of foreigners was in the heart 
ge⸗ * of his kingdom; ſo that he was the ſole ob- 
nan: ſtructor of ſuch a free parliament. He pro- 
card . mis'd to call ſuch a one, when his kingdom 


ſhou'd be deliver'd from the invaſion; and in 
M « the 
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& the mean time expected the obedience of all 
ce his ſubjects. The greateſt part of the na- 
tion were already ſo prepoſſeſs d in favour of the 
prince's good intentions, that this ſharp decla- 
ration ſerv'd more to exaſperate them againſt 
the King. But his majeſty and counſellors were 
now thought to be turn'd giddy with reſent- 
ment, and incapable of following thoſe wiſe 
methods, which were only the effect of cool 
and ſober thoughts. 
7-2 Pro- There was ſomething at that time that might 
zre/s of the well give them great incouragement, namely, Wl | 
ny the flow progreſs of the prince of Orange after 
his landing, which was in a country that had 
felt the ſevere effects oh the duke of Monmonth's il « 
raſh attempt. Tho' the people were ready e- 
nough to ſhew their Joy and good wiſhes, they 
were very fearful of offering their ſervices and 
perſons. They were ignorant of the engage- 
ment of the great lords and gentlemen to aſſiſt 
and join with him; and Monmouth had met 
with greater encouragement, having liſted more 
men in one day, than his highneſs did in ten. 
The Devonſhire men, by way of excuſe, told 
the prince's officers, That they were of themſelves 
able to do the buſineſs, and wanted no more. And 
indeed the army, conſidering how well it was 
compos'd, after it was refreſh'd, was far from 
being contemptible; 2 of ſeventy eight 
field- officers, near a thouſand inferior officers, 
and about fifteen thouſand men, which was a- 
bout two thouſand more than had been pub- 
liſh'd in King James's lift. The prince brought 
arms for as many more as he had with him; but 
being a regular and ſelect army, and not want- 
ing ſuch immediate aſſiſtance, as the former ex- 
pedition did, he was not ſo haſty in giving out 
commiſſions, for which he mutt be oblig det) 
ſee proviſion made. The firſt he gave, were , | 
| L116 
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the lord Mordant, fir John Guiſe, and fir Robert 
Peyton, who being curious in their men, were 
longer in filling their regiments, than Monmouth 
was in compleating his army. 

The prince moving forwards with his army, He arrive; 
on the Sth inſtant arriv'd in the city of Exe- 4. Exeter. 
ter, where many impatiently waited his com- 
ing, and where Dr. Burnet had prepar'd quar- 
ters for his higneſs, the deanry of the place. 

He enter'd the city in as pompous a manner 

as the time and people wou d permit; which 
ſolemn entry was extoll'd and magnity'd at Lon- 

don, and a paper publith'd with an account of 

the magnificence of it; adding ſuch a terrible 

's Leſcription of the Findland and Swiſs guards, as 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the vulgar, who 

y bok'd on the _ liſt of the Dutch forces, 

d though not much ſhort of truth, as a meer fa- 

e- ble to lefſen their ſtrength. The firſt thing 

it the prince did was to repair to the cathedral 

et church, and to cauſe Te Deum to be ſung for 

re his fafe arrival. After the collects were ended, 

-n. Dr. Burnet began to read his highneſs's declara- 

od in, at which the miniſters of the church there 

ves WM preſent were ſo ſurprizʒ d, that they immediately 

nd left their ſeats and went out; however, the do- 

vas tor continu'd reading, and having concluded, he 

om MW cry'd, God ſave the prince of Orange! to which 

oht che major part of the congregation anſwer'd, 

ers, Anen, | 

; 2 The biſhop of the place, Dr. Lamplugh, de- He is un- 
ub- {Wrted his palace, to teſtify his loyalty, and rode 4er 2 
ght poſt to London, where he was rewarded with en 
but che archbiſhoprick of Vor, which for ill pu- 


ant · Npoſes had been kept too long vacant. This 
ex- id his clergy's behaviour gave tome diſcourage- 
out ment to the prince, who ar firſt met with un- 
4 r»MExpected backwardneſs and coldneſs. For tho? 
e toe landed without obſtruction and proceeded 
the | M 2 with- 
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without oppoſition, yet for the firſt nine 
days he was not without difficulties and per- 

lexities. Upon good aſſurances, he really be- 
ber that all the gentlemen in the We wou'd 
join with him upon his firſt landing; but du- 
ring that ſpace ſcarce any | why of note had 
come in to him. - He found that the mayor and 
aldermen of Exeter came to viſit him, rather out 
of fear than affection, being employ'd in dubious 
conſultations about him and his cauſe. He found, 
that tho” his recruits increas'd,, he wanted both 
money to pay off his men, and the countenance 
of great perſons: And indeed he began ſo far to 
doubt the ſucceſs of his expedition, that in a 
council of war held at Exeter, he ſuffer'd it to 
be propos'd to him to re-imbark for Holland. 
He had now reafon to wiſh himſelf in the north 
with the active earl of Danby and his aſſociates. 


His Speech On the tenth day, Nov. 15th, there appear'd 
zo the Gen- à change, a conſiderable number of the gentr 


ry, 


in the adjacent parts, as Sir Edward Seymour, 
Sir William Portman, Sir Francis Ware, Colonel 
Palmer, &c. Theſe offering their ſervice to his 
highneſs, who in an affecting ſpeech to them he 
told them, © Tho' he knew not their perſons, 
& he had a catalogue of their names, and a cha- 
&« racter of their worth: That he was come ac- 
& cording to thew invitation, and his promiſe; 
“ oblig'd by his duty to God to protect the pro- 
« teſtant religion, and by his love to mankind 
& their liberties and properties. He expected them 
& {ooner; not that it was now too late, nor that 
& he wanted their military aſſiſtance, ſo much as 
their countenance and preſence, to juſtify his 
& derlared pretenſions; though he had brought a 
& good flect and an army, to render theſe king- 
& doms happy, Sc. yet he relied more on the 
& goodneſs of God, and the juſineſs of his cauſe, 
than on any human power whatlocyer. *. 
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& ſince it was neceſſary to uſe human means, and 
« not to expect miracles, they ſhou'd not ne- 
« glect this gracious opportunity. Let the 
* world judge if his pretenſions were not ju/t, 


« generous, and ſincere, and above price; ſince he. 


might have even a BRIDGE OF GOL D* 
&« to return back; but it was his principle and 
t reſolution rather to die in a good . than 
« hye in a bad one. 
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Soon after the arrival of theſe gentlemen at They Hen 


Exeter, Sir Edward Seymour ſent for Dr. Burnet, 


and ask'd him y they bad not got an ASSO-" 


CIATION? without which they were only a 
rope of ſand, and none wou'd think themſelves bound 
zo flick to them. He told him, It was for want 
of a man of his authority and credit to ſupport ſuch 
an advice; and ſo propos'd it to the prince, who 


with the carl of Shrewsbary and the reſt, appro- 


ved of the motion. Accordingly the doctor 
drew up an af/sciation, the ſubſtance of which 
was, A ſolemn engagement firmly to adhere 
together in purſuance of the ends of the princc's 
declaration; and that if any attempt ſhou'd be 
made upon his perſon, that then it ſhou'd be 
2 5 28. on all, by whom or from whom, 
© any ſuch attempt ſnou'd be made.“ Which 
aſſociation was ſpeedily ſign'd both here, and in 
other places, as it was ſent: and particularly by 


many in the univerſity of Oxford, to which place 


the prince was earneſtly invited, and with a pro- 
mile That their plate hows be at his ſervice if he 
wanted it. And his highneſs deſign'd to have 
gone thither, had not the neceſſity of his affairs 
diverted it. 
As the neighbouring 
they were ſoon follow'd 
ſons of greater note; the lord Colchefter, fon 
to the earl Rivers, a lieutenant in the life- 
guards, waited upon his highneſs, accompa- 
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Danby. 


a a body; who in a little time began to be very 
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ny'd by the honourable Mr. V harton, colonel 
Godfrey, John Howe elquire, and abour threeſcore 
men on horſeback. Theſe perſons of quality 
were follow'd by the carl of Abington, captain 
Clarges, Mr. Ruſſel, and others. But what was 
{till more material, the lord Cornbury, ſon to the 
ear] of Clarendon, colonel of dragoons, being 
come to Salisbury, and feigning an order from 
the King to go and force one of the enemy's 
advanc'd poſts, carry'd with him his own regi- 
ment, and thoſe of horſe of Berwick, St. Albans, 
and Fenwick z and with the major part of them, 
went over to the prince at Exeter. About the 
ſame time his highnels was inform'd from Che- 
ſhire, that the lord Delamere, having notice of 
his landing, and ſeeing the rib throng over in 
arms, to command the nation more than to aſſiſt 
the King, had gather'd up a hundred and fifty 
men, declaring his deſign was to join the prince, 
and inviting all his tenants to follow him in that 
honourable caule. 


II But the moſt uſeful, and moſt active a- 


was the earl of Dayby, who in conjunction with 
the lords Lumley, Fairfax, Willoughby, and other 
perſons of quality, form'd a ſort of an army in 
the north, of which aſſembly he ſeem'd to be 
both the head and the heart, the conductor and 
adviſer. They ſoon made themſelves maſters of 
the city of York; and having diſarm'd, and turn'd 
our all the papiſts, who under the duke of Neu- 
caſtle ſtood up for the King, they declar'd for a 
free parliament. Bur the prince's landing in the 
weſt, initead of Norkſaire, as was promis'd, and 
the news of his cold reception at firſt, was a 
great diſcouragement to the earl, and more fo 
to thoſe he had got together, and form'd into 
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apprehenſive of the danger of their undertaking. 
But the earl found out ſeveral ways to keep up 
their ſpirits and reſolution, and to preſerve the 
neceſſary union amongſt them; in which he 
ſhew'd great dexterity, and that he was maſter 


of the ſtratagems of war, as well as the ſubtil- 
ties of a counſellor; a few inſtances will ſerve to 


give an idea of the man, and may be the more 
acceptable, becauſe never publiſh'd before. 
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As he underſtood the neceſſary arts of ſpies, Mir great 
ſo he firſt made himſelf maſter of all intelli- 47 2 


gence, and got means to intercept all letters 
of note, which he wou'd diſcover or conceal, 
according to the fears, or the courage of his 
aſſociates. As they were fearful of their own 
danger, ſo he made them ſenſible that it was 
Irretrievavle, but by going forwards; and what 
they had already done was ſufficient to condemn 
them of treaſon, and make them all dead men, 
upon any dis junction amongſt them. When 
their fears increas'd, he wou'd give them com- 
fort by aſſuring them, That Schomberg and o- 
ther old officers had told him formerly, 'That 
King James was a coward at the bottom; and 
therefore he was ſure that he wou'd not meet 
and fight the prince of Orange, as was juſt then 
gen out. When they receiv'd news that the 
King deſign'd to pardon all that wou'd deſert 
the prince of Orange, he immediately form'd a 
letter, which was given into the hands of a poſt- 
boy, and was brought to him by way of expreſs 
and with great noiſe, juſt as he was fitting down 
to dinner with his chief companions. As ne 
were deſirous of ſeeing it, he appear'd as careleſs, 
and put it under his plate, and ſaid it is only a 
letter from my lord and may be read at leiſure. 
After dinner he open'd the letter before them all, 
and the purport was, That tho' the King had 
* promis'd a pardon to all that ſhou'd leave the 
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ce prince, yet his lordſhip aſſur' d him as a ſecret, 
&« worth his knowledge, That as ſoon as he 
& cou'd cauſe a diſunion amongſt them, he was 
& reſolv'd to hang up all that he cou'd get into 
& his hands.” Again, having intercepted a let- 
ter written to the King by an employ'd great 
man in Yorkſhire, who was order'd to obſerve all 
their proceedings, he ſhew'd it to his company. 
This letter gave an account to his majeſty . That 
ce the number of the gentry and others, who 
&« appear'd for the prince of Orange in thoſe 
parts, amounted to about 4000 men.” All 
agreed that this letter ſhould be ſtopp'd, bur the 
earl himſelf, who quickly calling for a pen, ad- 
ded a cipher to the figures, and ſo made the 
number forty thouſand : and ſent it w by the 
poſt to London; which had a great effect, and 
contributed much to intimidate the King and his 
courtiers. ä 

By the effect of theſe and other means, they 
ſurpriz'd the important town of Hull, and made 
the lord Langdale, the popiſh governour, the lord 
Montgomery, and the reſt of the papiſis, priſoners ; 
till by the help of the townſmen and others, they 
ſecur'd the fort and citadel. The great town of 
Newcaſtle receiv'd the lord Lumley, and declar'd 
for the prince and a free parkament ; and the 
town of Berwick ſhortly follow'd the example; 
ſo that in a little time the eſtabliſhment in the 


north was compleated, and. chiefly by church of 


England men, who were ſtrenuous aſſerters of 
the laws and /iberties of the nation. To vindicate 
which the earl of Danby publiſh'd a notable piece, 
intitled The thoughts of a private perſon, about the 


The 
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The unhappy court at White-hall was conti- Tie Court 
nually alarm d at the variety of defections, but d 
{till endeavour'd to make the beſt of them in the 
publick accounts, but that of the lord Cornbu- 

73's was exceedingly mortifying. For upon 

hearing thereof, the artillery, ſoldiers, and the 

King's equipage, that were advancing towards 

Salisbury, had orders to ſtop their march, it be- 

ing uncertain whether his majeſty ſhou'd go to 

the army or not. Yet after divers conſultations, 

which the earl of Feverſham held with the ge- 

neral officers, it was judg'd neceliary, That 

the 8 ſhould haſten his departure to the 

« army, there by his preſence to keep thoſe 

« firm to their duty who were in a fluctuating 

| condition. | | 

| Under theſe diſtractions, moſt of the prote- 4 Petition 

fant lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, who 9 /*vera! 
were then in London, the two archbiſhops, and 228 

7 five biſhops, two dukes, Grafton and Ormond, and 

: ten other lords, drew up a moſt wholeſome pe- 

] tition, with great care and ſedateneſs. And tho? 

; they had heard that his majeſty had proteſted, 

y He wou'd take it highly ill of any man, that ſhould 

f 

d 
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offer him any thing of that nature; yet the two 
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archbiſhops, with the biſhops of Ely and - Roche- 


e MW fer, ventur'd to deliver the petition, importing, = 
3 That they thought themſelves obliged in du- = 
e «© ty to God, his majeſty, and their country, to 


f WM © offer to his majeſty, That in their opinion, 
f IM © the only viſible way to preſerve his majeſty, 
te “and his kingdom, wou'd be the calling of a 
e, © parliament, regular and free in all its circum- 
be © ſtances. | They further beſeech'd his majeſty 
6. © to come to ſuch a zreaty, as might prevent the 
g IM © effuſion of chriſtian blood. 
ad A ſharp anſwer was expected to be given 
of bo this petition, tho? it contain'd the ſenſe of 
all the King's friends, except a few deſperate 
n | men 
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men that dreaded an after-reckoning, and ſome 
others who were willing to run any hazard, be- 
fore that of a parliament. Therefore, two days 
after, the lords thought it neceſſary to publiſh 
the petition, for their own vindication z which 
ſo enrag'd the jeſuits, thar they printed ſevere 
reflections upon it. But the day after, was pub- 


The King's liſh'd this anſwer made by the King; lords, 


Anſwer. 


He pre- 
pal es 10 
meet the 
Prince, 


what you ast of me, I moſt paſſionately defire : and 
1 promiſe upon the FAITH OF A KING, 
that I will have a parliament, and ſuch a one as 
you ask for, as ſoon as ever the prince of Orange 
has quitted this realm. For how is it poſſible a 
parliament ſhould be free in all its circumſtances, 
as you petition for, while an enemy is in the king- 
dom, and can make a return of near one hunared 
voices? By this unſatisfactory, tho' plauſible an- 
ſwer, the King loſt further ground; for the leaſt 
diſcerning perſons cou'd perceive that the prince's 
preſence in England was the only human ſecurity 
tor the call of a free parliament, and that his ab- 
ſence wou'd leave all things in a more precarious 
condition than ever. 


III. It was twelve days after the prince's 
landing, when the King remov'd from London, 
of which ſpace every day and hour was precious, 
But his majeſty was confounded between good 
and bad advice, harraſs'd in his body, diſorder'd 
in his mind, and diſheartened with ominous ap- 
prehenſions, the effects perhaps of conſciouſnels, 
as well as ſuperſtition. Ar the ſame time the 
mob appear'd as ſuperſtitious and credulous as 
the papiſis, and made obſervations of the ſudden 


fall of the ſcepter from Queen Mary's ſtatue on 


the Royal Exchange, as portending the downtal 
of popery; and beſides they were poſſeſs'd with 
a report of a vaſt number of caldrons, gridirons, 
knives and ſpits, being found in the popiſb ſemi- 

nary 
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nary at St. Johns; and likewiſe with the belief 
of a Holy league between the Kings of England 
and France, to extirpate the proteſtant religion. 
The diſturbances, occaſion'd from theſe opinions, 
was thought to be one reaſon for the King's de- 
laying his departure. 

However he reſolv'd to venture his fortune in 
the field, and fo ſet forwards on the 17th in- 
ſtant. At which time, fearing the example of 
the lords Cornbury and Colcheſter, he aſſembled 
the officers that were {till in London, among 
whom were the duke of Grafton, the lord Chur- 
chill, colonel Trelawny, and colonel Kirk, and de- 
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liver'd himſelf after this moving manner, Accor- His Speech 
ding to the lords petition, I have engag'd my royal 40 bis chief 


word to call à free parliament, as ſoon as the 
prince of Orange has quitted the kingdom; and am 
reſolo'd to do all that lies in my power, to quiet the 
minds of my people, by ſecuring their religion, 
laws, and liberties. f you deſire any more, I 
am ready to grant it. But, added he, if after 
all this, any of you be not ſatisfied, let him declare 
himſelf : I am willing to grant paſſes to all ſuch 
as deſire to go over to the prince of Orange, and 
ſpare them the ſhame of deſerting their lawful ſo- 
veraien. This ſo far affected them, that ſome 
of them, at leaſt, promis'd to ſpend their blood 


in his defence. It ſeems that the King had a 


ſtrong ſuſpicion of the duke of Grafton, and 
ee, to ſound him, privately told him, 
That, conſidering his education, he could not 
pretend to act upon principles of conſcience, to 
which the other reply'd, That tho he bad but 


| little conſcience, he was of a PARTY that had a 


conſcience. 


cers. 


The King 2 ſent for the lord mayor, He goes to 


and aſſur'd him, 
be won d perform all his promiſes, he left Lon- 
don, and arriv'd at Salisbury on the 19th at 
ED | night, 


hat if be return'd viftorious, Salisbury. 


The Lord 
Churchill 
leaves 
him, 
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night, fatigu'd, diſorder'd and troubled with a 
bleeding at the noſe. He was immediately at- 
tended and complimented by ſuch officers of the 
army as were moſt devoted to him, who all ex- 
preſs d their abhorrence of the lord Cornbury's 
defection; which nevertheleſs was approv'd of 
by a great many. The next morning going to 
view a part of his army a few miles from Sali/ 


bury, he was ſeiz'd with a new bleeding, fo vio- 


lent, that nothing cou'd ſtop it but the brea- 
thing of a veinz which ominous illneſs, as it 
was call'd, hinder'd him from going the next 
day to Warminſter, the moſt advanc'd poſt of 
his army. On the fame unlucky day, moſt of 
the chief officers, and ſome who diſapprov'd of 
the lord Cornbury's proceeding, apply'd themſelves 
to general Feverſham, deſiring him to aſſure his 
majeſty, © That upon any occaſion, they were 
& ready to ſpend the laſt drop of their blood in 
c his ſervice ; but as to the cauſe of the prince, 
* they cou'd not in conſcience fight againſt him, 
“ who came over with no other deſign, than 
& the calling a feee parliament, and the ſecurity 
& of their religion and liberties. | 

This was a plain indication; and the King 
began to perceive how little he was to depend 
upon his favourite army. The general ſtrong- 
ly ſuſpecting the lord Churchill, earneſtly con- 
jur'd his majeſty to have him ſecur'd, to which 
he cou'd never be brought to conſent. But the 
next day he was fully convinc'd, when the 
faid Jord, who commanded a brigade of about 
five thouſand men, went over to the prince 
of Orange, with as many as were willing to 
follow him; among whom were the duke of 


Grafton, colonel Berkley, and four or five cap- 


tains of his regiment. This defection was a 
mortal ſurprize to the King, who ſtill cou'd 
hardly bring himſelf to believe ill of a perſon, 
| whom 
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whom he had loaded with ſuch diſtinguiſhing 
favours. It has been inſinuated by the King's 
friends, that he had form'd a deſign, with colo- 

nel Kirk, who commanded at Warminſter, to 
carry off the King to the prince of Orange, 
which was prevented . by his bleeding at the 
noſe. But this report appear'd to be ground- 

leſs; and as to his revolt, he undertook to vin- 
dicate himſelf in a letter to his majeſty, in 
which he argu'd, That men were ſeldom ſu- His Letter 
ſpected of inſincerity, when they acted con- te him. 
A trary to their intereſis. Therefore the great 
advantages he enjoy'd under him, when he 

„ cou'd never hope for better, might convince 
„the world that he acted by a higher principle, 

„ when he offerr'd ſo much violence to his in- 

e clination and intereſt. This, he ſaid, cou'd 
proceed from nothing but the dictates of his 

& conſcience and his concern for his religion, which 

« no man could oppoſe, and with which he 


| © thought Nothing ought to come in competition. 


The declining King finding himſelf thus de- Ne Deſer- 
ſerted, became more irreſolute and confounded ; d 4nd 
and being falſly alarm'd, as if mareſchal Schom- 3 of 
berg was marching with all ſpeed to fight him, — 
he left Salisbury with great precipitation, like 
one that fled before an enemy; having firſt 


publiſh'd a proclamation, . Promiſing a free 


| © pardon to all who had taken up arms, and 


« join'd with the prince of Orange, provided 


| © they deſerted him within twenty days.” As 


he had the mortification to ſee his pardon diſ- 


| regarded, fo in his way towards London, he met 


with a greater, in ſeeing himſelf forſaken by his 


| ſon-in-law prince George, the duke of Ormond, 


| fir John Hewet, and others, who left him at 
| Andover. The prince ſent him a remarkable 
| letter, in, which he juſtify'd himſelf by the ſu- 
perior tis of conſcience, and thus * 
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with him, pile the refileſs ſpirits of the enemies 
of the reform'd religion, back'd by the cruel zeal, 
and prevailing power of France, alarm'd and uni- 
ted all the proteſtant princes of Chriſtendom, 
and engag'd them in ſo vaſt an expence for the ſup- 
port of it; cou'd he act ſo ungenerous and mean a 
part, as to deny his concurrence in ſuch worthy en- 
deavours, &c. | 


IV. As the King's power and intereſt was 
daily weakned by deſertion and diſcord, the 
prince's party encreas'd, and gather'd ſtrength 
by the affociation at Exeter, formerly mention'd. 
So that upon the news of the King's arrival at 
Salisbury, his highneſs march'd out of Exeter to 

ASkirmiſh meet him; and his van- guard advancing to- 
wards a party of the King's horle that were 
entering the town, retreated back to Salisbury. 
And here was a plain appearance of war, and 
a battle, but it became only a skirmiſh at Win- 
caunton, between a detachment of ſeventy horſe, 
and fifty dragoons and grenadiers of the royal 
army, and bur twenty five of the prince's men, 
commanded by a Scotch-man. Notwithſtand- 
ing this great inequality, the latter fought with 
that unuſual bravery, that they maintain'd their 
ground for a conſiderable time, And when 
they were in danger of being over-power'd, 
they were reliey'd by, a miller, who alarm'd 
their adverſaries, by ſaying, He had overtaken a 
ſtrong detachment of the prince's army, who were 
juſt entering the town z which caus'd them to re- 
treat in contuſion, feaving ſeveral dead upon the 
ſpot, and cornet Webb wounded. This ſmall 
action intimidated the King's forces, who other- 
wiſe had little inclination to an engagement 
and then, being every where magnify'd above 
the truth, it clearly ſhow'd how much the na- 
tion wiſh'd proſperity to the arms of the prince of 
Orange, 
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Orange, a common health drank in moſt com- 
panies. 

However, his highneſs us'd the beſt means to 
avoid all bloodſhed z and being inform'd of the 
King's retiring towards London, and the remains 
of his army to Reading, he reſolv'd to poſſeſs 
himſelf of Salisbury, and make a publick entry 
into that city. Accordingly on the 19th in- 
ſtant, accompany'd by the prince of Denmark, 
the dukes of Ormond and Grafton, mareſchal 
Schomberg, and a noble train of lords, knights 
and gentlemen, his highnels rode in a trium- 
phant manner through the ſtreers of Salisbury 
to the biſhop's palace, aſſign'd for his lodgings. 
The manner of their entrance into this city was 
much more glorious than that of Exeter; and 
the ſolemnity of it was much encreas'd by the 


| management of the mayor and corporation. All 
| which had a great influence upon the ſpectators, 


who were innumerable, and their joy almoſt in- 


| credible z for vaſt numbers came our of all parts 
| to get a ſight of him whom they look'd upon 


as the hopes and deliverer of the nation. 
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The Prince 
arrives at 


Salisbury, 


On the contrary, all was mortifying to the Ring in 


inſurrections and declarations, in diſtant parts of 


the nation, gave a ſtrong turn to all their de- 


ſigns. The Dutch fleet was got ſafe into Phy- 


| mouth, which town the earl of Bath had hap- 


pily tecur'd for the prince. The lord Lovelace, 


| who had been taken by the duke of Beaufort, 
| was reſcu'd by the earl of Shrewsbury and others, 


who got poſſeſſion of the important city of Hri- 
fol. Likewilc the earl of Devonſhire, with ſe- 


| veral other lords and gentlemen, aſſembled at 


Derby on the 20th inſtant, and declar'd for the 
prince of Orange, and a free parliament. Two 


| days after was a general rendezyous at Notting- 


bam, 


| King and court, not only the defection of ſo ſeveral 
conſiderable a part of the army, but the ſeveral PAce. 
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ham, conſiſting of a great number of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, who ſubſcrib'd a remarkable de- 
claration, In which they hop'd that none wou'd be 
bug-bear'd with the opprobrious terms of rebels, by 
which the court wou'd fright them, to become per- 


fect ſlaves to their tyrannical uſurpations. They 


own'd it rebellion 10 reſiſt a King that govern'd by 
law; but to reſiſt a tyrant, who made his will his 
law, was nothing but a neceſſary defence. And 
beſides the rendezvous of the lord Danby and 
others in the north, the defection became almoſt 
univerſal, and all ro make good the prince of 
Oranges declaration. Upon which bottom, the 
duke of Norfolk, ſhortly after, with great num- 
bers, made their publick appearance at the city 
of Norwich, which had been much infeſted with 
the popiſh party. 

Amidſt theſe diſtracting accounts, upon the 
King's return to London, the 26th inſtant, his 
trouble was aggravated by the ſudden receſs of 
his daughter, the princels Anne, for whom he 
had a particular tenderneſs, who was privately 
gone from Yhite-hall the night before. This 


news molt ſenſibly rouch'd the King, who en- 


tering his palace, he in tears cry'd, God help me, 
my own children have forſaken me ! It was juſt 
before reported that the Queen had treated her 
royal highneſs with great indignity; ſo that the 
people were incens'd to that degree, that as 
ſoon as ſhe was miſſing, they offerr'd to tear al! 
the romiſh party in pieces, upon a ſurmiſe that 
they had either privately murther'd her, or baſe- 
ly confin'd her to a priſon. And the King's 
own guards appcar'd ready to join with the in- 


raged populace, if a letter from the princeſs to 


the Queen had not been produc'd, which ſhow'd 
her out of danger. She pathetically complain'd 
to her majeſty, That never was any one in ſub 


au unhappy condition, ſo divided between duty and 
| affettion 
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affectinn to a father and a husband; therefore ſhe knew 

not what to do, but to follow one, to preſerve the 

other. It ſoon appear'd that her royal highnels, 

with the lady Churchill, and the lady Berkly, had 
privately taken coach at the biſhop of London's 

houſe in the city: From whence they haſtily 
repaired to the rendezvous at Nottingham, at- 

tended by that noble prelate drels'd in all his mi- 

lirary accoutrements, together with the earl of 
Dorfet, and about forty horſemen. Ar Nozting- 

ham ſhe was welcom'd with the utmoſt joy and 

relpect, and the earl of Devonſbire gave her a And goes 
guard of two hundred men, who ſafely con- r Oxford. 
ducted her to Oxford; where the prince, her 


N belov'd husband, ſoon after met her with addi- 

1 tional forces. KY 223 | 
Still King James had a conſiderable confi- The King's 

0 dence in his fleet, now refitting after the ſtorm, 8 

g and much rely'd upon the loyalty of the lord 

f Dartmouth, and ſome other chief officers. It 

. appears from ſecretary Pepys's letters, never yet 


y WM publiſhed, that after the 88 of Orange had 
's WW landed, his lordſhip fignity'd his doubts to the 
* King, whether his orders to fight the Dutch 


es fleet, if they attempted a deſcent, wou'd juſtify 
ſt his engaging them now they had actually made 
— it. To which he was anſwer'd from the King 
e and cabinet council, That he was authoriz'd 10 
as Proceed agninſt the fleet in the ſame hoſtile manner, 
vum the deſcent was made, as he was oblig'd at 
at firſt, if he had met them at ſea ; and according · 
* ly a warrant was ſent to him. Notwithſtand- 
„ing which we find the lord look'd upon the 
*. PVarrant only as an explanation of his firſt or- 


to ters, and not giving him any additional autho- 
„d rity, and ſtill Iabour'd under the fame ſcruple. 
d This caus'd the drawing up of a ſecond war- 
tant; and the ſecretary was order'd to fend this 
;n4 Admiral an account of the receſs of the princels 
ion | N Annes k 
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Anne, and to endeavour to preſerve the fleet from 
all impreſſions that might be made by ſuch an 
accident. Burt as it appears, all this had no 
great effect; for in concluſion, the lord Dart- 
mouth, and his chief officers, ſent a mortifying 
addreſs to his majeſty, to beg he would call a 
free parliament, as the only means left to quiet 
the minds of the people. 


A ſpurious V. While the King labour'd under variety 


Declara- 
tion pub - 


/ hd 5 


of difficulties, an unknown perſon ventur'd to 
publiſh a paper in London and other places, 
call'd, The third declaration of the prince of O- 
range, Fe. It was penn'd with great ſpirit 
and boldneſs, “ Setting forth the deſperate de- 
« ſigns of the papiſis, and the extream danger 
& threatning the nation by their means; requi- 
ring all perſons to fall immediately upon ſuch 
& of them as were in any employments; and 
« declaring that all that were found in arms, 
& or about their perſons, ſhou'd be treated by 
c“ him, not like /oldiers and gentlemen, but as 
« robbers and banditti, and be made incapable 
& of quarter. And as to all magiſtrates that 
4 ſhou'd refuſe to anſwer the ends of his decla- 
C ration, he wou'd look upon them as the molt 
& criminal and infamous of all men; and wou'd 
require at their hands the life of every ſingle 
e proteſtant, and every houſe that ſhou'd 
& burnt or deſtroy'd by their treachery and cow- 
“ ardice. a 

This was the boldeſt attempt that ever was 
made by a private perſon, and had extraordinary 


effect; for then none doubted but it was the 


prince's declaration, tho* he knew nothing of it: 
And it was never known who was the author 
of it; no perſon ever claiming the merit of it, 
but one Hugh Speke of late years, when no man, 
perhaps, cou'd contradict him. The court - 

the 


—— 
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the popiſh- party were extreamly alarm'd, and 
the city in a flame; and this forg'd declaration 
was carry'd to the lord mayor, and he himſelf 
threaten'd, if he wou'd not put it in execution. 
Many diſorders happen'd upon it from the pren- 
tices, and others, bur ſtill without any open 
bloodſhed. 

And now we may conſider King James, the We King's 
monarch of three kingdoms, under the weight Heul. 
of greater difficulties than the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects. His countenance was pale and dejected, 
his conſtitution diforder'd and unhing'd, and his 
intellects diſtracted, if not infatuated ; fo that to 
many he became more the object of commilera- 
| tion, than indignation. He was indeed ready to 
lay hold on any appearing ſupport. | 

Accordingly, he ſummon'd all the lords in He apes 


1 town, that were known to be firm proteſtants; ern 
but upon ſpeaking to ſome of them in private, 
, they advis'd him to call a general meeting of all 
y the privy-counſellors and peers, that cou'd be 
8 had, to ask their advice and opinion. And tho' 


e moſt of theſe were ſuch as the King had diſ- 
it oblig'd and neglected in the height of his pro- 


1- 2 yet upon this tender occaſion, they for- 
ſt got all, and like true patriots were ready to give 
d fuch wholeſom advice, as was as advantagious 
le to him, as it was beneficial to their country. 


Amongſt the reſt, the carl of Clarendon, find- 
v ing the height of the diſtemper, ſpoke with 
the freedom of a faithful phyſician, and enu- 
as merated the unwarrantable proccedings of the 
ry governing party, which had occafion'd thoſe 
he unhappy ſymptoms, now appearing in the bod 
it: politicx. At length he concluded with the reſt, | 
jor the neceſſity of calling a free parliament, Then Their Ad. 
it, to remove the difficulties that were objeCted, vice. 
an, & they repreſented to his majeſty three particu- 
nd W lars, © Fir, To grant a general pardon to all 
the N 2 e thoſe 
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« thoſe who either came over with the prince 
c of Orange, or had join'd him fince his land- 
« ing. Secondly, To depute ſome of the lords 
© to his highneſs to enter into a treaty with 
& him, in order to an accommodation. And, 
“ Laſtly, To turn all papiſis immediately out of 
ce their employments; to convince the world 
&« that he atted a ſincere part. 

This being the joint opinion of ſo many 
great men, the King began to incline towards 
it, and taking that night ro conſider of their 
advice, the next day wiſely declar'd in council, 
That he reſolv'd to have a free parliament on 
the ifth of January next; and order'd writs 
to be ifſu'd out accordingly, together with a de- 
ſirable proclamation to promote free elections, 
and a particular promiſe of a pardon to all who 
had taken up arms againſt him. He likewiſe 
further declar'd, That he wou'd nominate com- 
miſſioners to treat with the prince of Orange; 
but as to the laſt part of the lords advice re- 
lating to the roman catholicks, this being a ten- 
der point, his majeſty only ſaid, He wwou'd leave 


that matter to be debated in parliament, How- 


ever, Sir Edward Hales, the heutenant of the 


Tower, having been ſuſpected by the city, as if 


he had deſign'd ro bombard it, he turn'd him 
our of his government, and gave it to colonel 
Skelton, who by a viciſſitude of fortune, was 
made the commander of a ſortreſs, where he had 
lately been a priſoner. 


DECEMBE R. 
VI The perſons propos'd to be ſent to treat 


with the prince of Orange, were the marquis 


Wreat with of Hallifax, the earl of Rocheſter, and the lord 


the Prince. 


Godolphin, with whom ſome wou'd have join'd 
the biſhops of M incheſter and Ely ; But alte - 
| | | fu 
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full conſultation their number was fix'd to theſe 
three, the marquiſs of Hallifax, the carl of Not- 
tingham, and the lord Godolphin, who were al- 
ö low'd to be men of great abilities and applica- 
f tion, and who in the laſt council had ſhew'd a 
] particular zeal for his majeſty's perſon. The 

earl of Rocheſter was as capable of this negotia- 


nel nually diſturb'd by the ſuggeſtions and imagina- 
vas tions of his popiſh friends, who had reduc'd him 
ad to all theſe difficulties. They plainly ſaw that a 
free parliament was to be call'd, and a treaty 

wou'd be ſhortly concluded, the conſequences of 
which, tho' ſafe enough for their maſter, and 

| his laſting eſtabliſhment, would prove fatal to 

cat them and their cauſe. It was not ſo much the 
juis W coming of the prince of Orange with an army 
ord that gave them theſe melancholy apprehenſions; 
nd bur rather the general diſcontents of the nobili- 
a ty, clergy, and people, and an expectance of a 
full ſevere examination of their illegal proceedings 
3 in 


tion, and as agreeable to the prince, as any of 

s the reſt; but it was neceſſary that either he or 

r Hallifax muſt be left out, and therefore the earl 

l, got himſelf excus'd. Juſt before the departure 

n of the commiſſioners, hrs brother Clarendon, who 

ts expected to have been one, without making a 

> farther myſtery of it, went directly over to the | 

S, prince of Orange, which gave many occaſion to ivy 

0 think he was gone before them, either to defeat 

le the negotiation, or to give the prince a jealouſy . '=- 

1 of the marquiſs of Hallifux, the irreconcilable ans 

TP cnemy of his family. 9 

e- On the 2d of this month, the three commiſ- Counter- 8 

n- fioners began their journey, to the mighty expe- 44 0 

ve dation of the city and country. And now the . 8 

w treaty being ſet on foot, by the advice of the 

he wiſeſt and moſt moderate men; the king might 11 

if bhave had a little reſt, after his toils; but counter- ki 

im deſigns were then in embrio, and he was conti- 44S] 

| 
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in a free parliament z and therefore they began to 
think of perſuading the. royal family to croſs the 
ſea, as ſafeſt and moſt hopetul for them and their 

arty. | | 
K On the 6th of this month, the three com- 
miſſioners by an expreſs acquainted his majeſty, 
« That they. were to meet the prince of Orange 
& that night at Amesbury.“ But the next day, 
they inform'd him, “ That his highneſs had 
% made a new appointment to meet them at 
% Hunger ford, and had ſent them to the carls of 
& Clarendon and Oxford, to deſire them to make 
& their propoſals in writing.” This meſſage 
from the prince was thought to be evaſive, or 
contemptuous z not only becauſe he had refus'd 


an oral treaty with the King's commiſſioners, 


but alſo becauſe he had deputcd two perſons to 
them, of whom the laſt had never = con- 
cern'd in any publick affair, and the firſt was a 
profels'd enemy to the marquiſs of Halliſax, the 
principal manager on the King's part. From 
theſe firſt ſteps, and from a particular letter 
from one of the commiſſioners, the moſt zealous 
for the King's religion, the popiſh cabal (particu- 
larly Barillon the French ambaſſador, and count 
Lauzan) began to ſuſpect the iſſue of this nego- 
riation, and preſſingly advis'd the King to ſe- 
cure himſelf, his queen, and the prince of 
Hales, by a ſpeedy receſs from the nation. 
They likewiſe rerrify'd the Queen with an im- 
peachment from parliament, and with the ap- 
prehenſions of ſomething diſmal, that ſhe and 
Fo ſon might expect. So it was ſoon agreed 
that her majeſty and the young prince ſhould ſe- 
cretly withdraw on the firſt opportunity. On- 
ly the King ſeem'd reſolv'd to wait for a full and 
clear account of the treaty. 


During 
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During which time there happen'd a ſecond 4 /econ4 
kind of a skirmiſh at Reading between ſome part ® 


of the King's and prince's forces, who endea- 
vour'd to gain ſome advantagious polt. On the 
King's fide the /riſþ were moſtly concern'd, of 
whom a few were kill'd and taken; the reſt were 
driven away by ſuch a ſtratagem, as ſhew'd that 
they were no better skill'd in military, than they 
had been in ſtate affairs. 


On the ſame day the three commiſhoners, Hal- 5 Propo- 
als to the 


Prince. 


lifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, appointed to 
treat with the prince at Hungerford, deliver'd to 


his highnels their propoſals in writing, intimating, 


e Since the cauſes of complaint were all to be 
« reterr'd, by conſent, to a free parliament, his 
* majeſty had declar'd his reſolution to call one 
&* in order to which he had iſſu'd out his procla- 
e mation and his writs, And to prevent any in- 
* terruption in it, he conſented to every thin 

* that cou'd be reaſonably deſir'd for the ſecu- 
* rity of thoſe that ſhou'd come to it: He had 
therefore ſent them to him for adjuſting of 
© all matters, relating to the freedom of elections, 
ce and the ſecurity of ſitting, and was now ready 
* to enter into a treaty about it. He propoſes, 
* that in the mean time the reſpective armies 


* might be reſtrain'd at ſuch a diſtance from 


* London, as may remove all fears of the par- 
* liament being diſturb'd; being deſirous that 
the meeting of it may be no longer delay'd, 
** than is conſiſtent with the neceſſary forms.” 
The prince immediately advis'd with all the peers 
and great men, and one day was taken to return 


an anſwer. | 
Here the marquiſs of Hallifax ſent for Dr. 


Burnet 5 but the prince objected, That tho he 


ond not ſuſpect any thing from their meeting, 
others might. So he did not ſpeak to him, but 
in the hearing of others. Yet he took an oc- 

N 4 caſion 
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4 privaze caſion privately to ask the doctor, If they deſir d 
Diſcourſe. 29 have the King in their hands ? The other laid, 

By to means; for they wou'd not hurt his perſon. 
He then ask'd, Hhat if he had a mind to go away? 
He reply'd, Nothing was ſo much to be wiſh'd 
for. When he told this to the prince, he ap- 
wh of both theſe anſwers, as he himſelf re- 

ates It. 
The Prince The prince order'd the earls of Oxford, Shrew/- 
kis anſwer yy, and Clarendon, to treat with the King's 
| my commiſſioners; and at Litilecot, the goth inſtant, 
they delivered theſe ſeven propoſals, in anſwer 
to thoſe of his majeſty. In ſubſtance, © 1. Thar 
© all papiſts, and Com unqualify'd by law, 
* may be disbanded, and remov'd from all em- 
* ployments. 2. That all proclamations againſt 
* him be recall'd, and all perſons ſet at liberty 
* that had been commitred upon his account. 
* 3. That the cuſtody of the Tower of London, 
© be immediately put into the hands of the ſaid 
* city. 4. If the King ſhou'd think fit to be 
* at London, during the fitting of the parlia- 
ment, that he may be there alſo, with equal 
number of his guards: Or if the King will 
** be at any place trom London, that he may be 
at a place of the fame diſtance; and that the 
<* reſpe&ive armies be from London thirty miles; 
ce and that no more forces be brought into En- 
* gland. y. That for the ſecurity of London, 
** -Tilbary fort be put into the land of the ſaid 
* city. 6. That a ſufficient part of the pub- 
** lick revenue be aſſign'd him, for the mainte- 
*f nance of his troops, till the fitting of the par- 
* liament. 7. That to prevent the landing of 
85 foreign troops, Port/mouth may be put into 


co 
cc 


-* ſuch hands, as ſhall be agreed on between the 


King and him. 
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The King's commiſſioners, all faithful to his Ie King 
majeſty, were not a little pJeas'd with theſe pro- 8 


pr and immediately ſent them away to their 
maſter. They were look'd upon as fo reaſonable 
and moderate in this juncture, that the King 
himſelf, upon the reading of them, ſaid, That 
they were fairer than he cou d, or did expect. This 
was on Monday evening, the 1oth of December, 
which time ſeems to be the cri of the King's 
fate, the moſt critical hour in his whole reign. 
There was now no apparent reaſon to fear the 
ſafety of his perſon, tho' his cauſe muſt have 
been in danger; ſo that his preſent compliance 
wou'd, humanly ſpeaking, have kept the crown 
upon his head, and defeated the ſuppos'd ambi- 
tion of the prince of Orange, which yet at 
that time was hardly ſo much as ſuppos'd by the 
generality of the nation. Notwithſtanding all 
defeftions and revolts, the King's perſon and 
his cauſe ſeem'd now ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd, 


ſo that the yielding up the latter to the laws 


of the land, wou'd have ſecur'd both his per- 
lon, and his legal government. But his mind 
being confounded between two 5 pe ſorts of 
counſels, or rather between faithful and fooliſh, 
he knew not what advice or meaſures he ſhou'd 
take. 


However, he thought it proper that evening He call, 
to eall an extraordinary council; and beſides all- 2 
the lords that were in town, he ſent for the lord © 


mayor, and the ſheriffs, whom he charg'd to take 
particular care of the city, and to omit nothing, 
in their power, for the preſervation of the peace 
of it. He acquainted them with the departure 
of the Queen and the prince, the night before, 
but ſtill promis'd them, That he wou d ſtay with 
them. All ſeem'd unanimous for his compliance 


| with the prince's propoſals, and all things appear'd 


as if he had defign'd it: And further, at parti g, 
Wo REP the 
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the ſame council was order'd to attend him next 
morning, to give their further advice upon this 
exigency of affairs. Before they broke up, we 
are told that the King, under ſome diſtraction 
of mind, in the midſt of a pauſe, earneſtly ap- 
ply'd himſelf ro the carl of Bedford, father to the 
executed lord Nuſſel, ſaying, My lord, you are a 
good man, and have a great influence, Ion can 
do much for me at this time. To which he an- 


' ſwer'd, I am an old man, and can do but little; 


hen added with a deep ſigh, I had once a 
ſon, h now cou'd have been very ſerviceable 
to your majeſly: Which word is ſaid to have 
ſtruck the King halt dead with ſilence and de- 
jection. 

Upon the breaking up of this great council, 
which expected to have met him the next mor- 
ning with full ſatisfaction, the King enter'd into 
a deep conſultation with his popiſh friends who 
had brought him to theſe miſchiefs. It was vi- 
ſible to them that nothing cou'd fave his maje- 
ſty in a free parliament, but the total delivering 
up of popery in the nation, and paſſing ſuch acts, 
as wou'd be effectual bars to the return of it 
again. Being poſſcls'd with this proſpect, they 
ow. that they were reſolv'd to ſacrifice their 
King, and every thing elſe, rather than ſee their 
deſigns blaſted. They urg'd his majeſty with 
the ſenſe of the diſhonour he muſt ſuſtain in 
ſubmitting to the hard terms impos'd upon him 


The Popiſh by the prince of Orange They alſo ſo magni- 
Par'y PI fy'd the power and zeal of the King of France, 


vails with 
him, 


that this unhappy monarch came to be perſwa- 
ded, contrary to his ſolemn promiſes of a parlia- 
ment, That it was better to fly to France, than 
to remain in his own kingdom, and ſubmit, as 


they ſaid, 70 @ victorious prince, and an offended 
parliament. In this they prevail'd fo effectually, 


That his majeſty reſolv'd to hear no more of 
| - propoſals, 
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ropoſals, but to abandon his ſubjects, and throw 
Fmfelf into the arms of that King, whoſe ſuc- 
cours he had lately refus'd. It has ſince appear'd, 
that this deſign was form'd by his popiſh adviſers, 
a fortnight before, when the King went to Sa- 
lisbury, when the lord Dover and Mr. Brent made 
no ſecret of it, frequently ſaying, That the King 
was ready io withdraw himſelf out of the kingdom. 
Not only ſo, but a letter was ſent to him at Sa- 
lisbury, telling him, Ii was the unanimous advice 
of all the catholicks at London; urging him that 
he wou'd come back from thence, and leave the 
kingdom; and aſſuring him, That within two 
years, or leſs, it wou'd be in ſuch confuſion, that he 
might return and have his ends 4 it. 

It is uncertain whether the 

this advice at that time; but ſure it is he did ve- 
ry nearly imitate it this fatal night, in which little 
compals, he brought about four things that can 
hardly be parallell'd in hiſtory. The „i was his 
ſending a letter to his general the earl of Fever- 
ſham, N him to disband his army, 
which took effect. The next was the ordering 
all the writs to be burnt, that were not ſent 
out, for the calling of the parliament, and en- 
tring a caveat againſt thoſe that were already ſent 
out. The third was, throwing the broad ſeal 
into the Thames; juſt as he was finiſhing the 
fourth, his leaving his palace, and making the 


beſt of his way towards France. This laſt was His Flight, 


done berween two and three in the morning, 
accompany'd only by Sir Edward Hales, Mr. $hel- 
don and Labadie, who the night before had ta- 
ken care of the Queen and the young prince; 
and this without communicating his journey to 
any of his popiſh favourites. 


The manner of his departure was ſurprizing Aud De. 


187 


ing came in to His ſtrange 


Proceed- 
ings, 


to all men of both parties; and it was the con- ſercion. 


cluſion of all the breaches of faith in this reign, 
particularly 
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particularly that of the promiſe of his ſtay, and 
of a free parliament. All this was done without 
any publick reaſons given; fo that it appear'd to 
the world a voluntary, open and unforc'd deſer- 
tion of the government of England; at leaſt as 
much as was conſiſtent with a ſecret and incom- 
patible deſire to retain it, and at a time when 


many thouſands in the nation wou'd have been 


lad to have ſeen an accommodation. And thus 
in a moment was an army in effe& disbanded 
without money, parliament vit deſtroy'd, the 


broad ſeal thrown away, and the people left with- 


out a governor, like ſheep without a ſhepherd. 
And it ever there was a real deſertion of a king- 
dom, and ever a people left to take care of them- 
ſelves, this was certainly the time. 
And now all thoſe impediments and difficul- 
ties, and the force of thoſe laws, formerly men- 


tion'd, in Ring Charles's reign, in this caſe ſeem'd 


to be at an end; and this de/ertion (et at liberty 
thoſe conſciences that were not fully convinc'd at 
the King's former exorbitancies; and they might 
have continu'd fo, if a great change had not hap- 
pen'd ſo ſoon after. Here ſeems to be the end 
of the revolution; for what the King did after- 
ward was not to be compar'd to this, any other- 
wile than as it was a confirmation, or reiteration 
of the ſame thing. 

We ſhall conclude this period with an obſer- 
vation of a great man, 'I hat King James might 
& have kept the crown upon his head as eaſily as 
& his hat in a high wind. That wind indeed 
& wou'd have born hard upon it, but wou'd have 
ce only carry'd off thoſe ſuperfluous ornaments, 


« which were too weakly riveted, and too little 


c“ united, to bear a ſtorm. 


CHAP. 
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From the Deſertion of King James, to his 
Total Dereliction of the Nation, and the 
Vacancy of the Throne. 


Containing thirteen Days. 

Fe H E ſtrange turn was apparent on 
| 7 the 11th in the morning, when 
the great council, according to or- 


der, were to have met again at Hhite-hall ; but 


- now all were diſappointed, and for a while con- 

. founded. For upon the noiſe of the King's de- 7he ciry 
parture, all the city were in amazement, and confound- 

- immediately filled with wonder and variety of““. 

- conjectures : Some were territy'd with the pro- 

d ſpect of anarchy, that ſeem'd to threaten the 

y city and kingdom; but molt of them caſt their 

i eyes towards the prince of Orange, and with 

IL that effect, that in a few hours there was an 

»- MW appearance of government, and a regular. admi- 

id niſtration. The duke of Northumberland went Some O. 

r immediately to the earl of Rocheſter, to acquaint er. 

r- bim with his deſign of going over to the prince; 

dn dut the earl advis'd him to a ſhorter way, to 


| aſſemble his troop of guards, and declare fox his 
r- highneſs, which he did. The marquis of Mire- 
ht non follow'd his example, and turn'd all the pa- 
as piſts our of his regiment of horſe. And the other 
ed principal officers of the army about the town 
ve met at hite- hall, and ſent an expreſs to the 
ts, prince, to acquaint him with the King's going 
le way, and to aſſure his highneſs, That they 

4 © wou'd aſſiſt the lord mayor to keep the city 
* quiet till his arrival there. 


1 
E 
4 


But 
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But the great ſtep towards an eſtabliſhment, 
was the unanimous aſſembly of all the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, then in and about the 
town, the two archbiſhops, five biſhops, and 
twenty two temporal lords. Theſe all ſolemn- 
ly met at Guild- Hall; and ſending for the lord 
mayor and aldermen of the city, who readily 
attended, they made a memorable declaration, 
importing, © That they had reſted ſecure upon 
& the King's iſſuing out his proclamation and 
« writs for a free parliament; but having now, 
& by pernicious counſels, withdrawn , himſelf, 
& they cou'd not be ſilent under theſe calami- 
“ ties, wherein thoſe counſels had ſo miſerably 
& involy'd theſe realms : Wherefore they relolv'd 
& to apply themſelves to the prince of Orange, 
& who had with great kindneſs, vaſt expence, 
& and much hazard undertaken to procure a 
«free parliament, to reſcue them from the im- 


“ minent dangers of //avery and popery.” They 


further declare, They will uſe their utmoſt 
& endeavours to aſſiſt his highneſs in the ob- 
& taining fuch a parliament, wherein their law, 
& and liberties may be ſecur'd, and the church 


s of England in particular, with a due liberty to 
“ proteſiant diſſenters; and in general, that the 


& proteftant religion and intereſt over the whole 
“ world may be ſupported and encourag'd. ” 


ey ſend Which declaration being ſubſcrib'd by all the 


ro the 
Prince, 


lords, four of them were deſir'd immediately to 


go and attend his highneſs with it; and at the 


ame time to acquaint him, That among other 
things, they had remoy'd colonel Skelton from 
being lieutenant of the Tower, and had given 
the government of it to the lord Lucas, a per- 
fon of unqueſtion'd worth and honour. 

Beſides theſe, that nothing might be wanting, 
they ſent the following order to the lord Dart- 
mouth in the fleet, never yet publiſh'd ; I here- 
5 ; a) 
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as his majeſty has this morning privately withdrawn 
himſelf, we the lords ſpiritual and temporal, whoſe 
names are ſubſcrib'd, being deſirous to prevent the 
effuſion of blood in this juntture, and conſidering the 
prince of Orange's fleet is now on the Engliſh coaſt, 
and may poſſibly meet that under your lordſhip”s com- 
mand; we do therefore require you to give ſuch ne- 
eſſary orders, as you ſhall ihink fit, for the preven- 
tion of all acts of hoſtility, and that no inconveni- 
ence may happen in the fleet; we do likewiſe require 
jo, forthwith to remove all popith officers out of 
their reſpective commands. 

The lords having open'd fo large a paſſage, Aaareſg, 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and common coun- Ven the 
cil immediately drew up a remarkable addreſs to 0% 4 
the prince, Declaring their thankfulneſs to beaven e, 
for his miraculous ſucceſs; and that having been London. 
diſappointed of a free parliament by the King's with- 
drawing himſelf, they preſum'd to make him their 
refuge; and did, in the name of this capital city, 
implore his protection, and humbly beſeech'd him to 
repair to this city, where he wou d be receiv'd with 
univerſal joy and ſatisfa#tion. This example was 
the fame day follow'd by another addreſs from 
the lieutenancy of London, wherein They expreſs'd 
their- gratitude to the prince for expoſing his perſon 
to ſo many dangers, and for his unparalle'd un- 
dertaking. They promis'd not to be wanting in the 
preſervation of the city in peace and ſafety, till his 
happy arrival, which they begg'd might be with all 


| convenient ſpeed, for the per fecting the great work he 
| had fo happily begun, to the general joy and ſatis- 


faction of them all. Both theſe addreſſes were 
diſpatch'd with all expedition, and preſented by 


| proper officers. 


Tho' the militia of London and Weſtminſter Rifings 
were preſently in arms, to preſerve their cities ate 


in peace till the arrival of their expected deli- G. 
verer, nevertheleſs both were alarm'd with the 


ſudden 
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ſudden eruptions of the mob, the fcum of a 
nation that ſubſides in a calm, and mounts in a 
ſtorm. As the papiſts were the chief occaſions 
of the preſent diſtractions, ſo they now became 
the principal ſufferers. The new erected maſ5- 
houſes were outragiouſly pull'd down; and the 
materials burnt with the moſt riotous acclama- 
tions z While common rogues, mixing with the 
leſs deſigning apprentices, took opportunity to 
plunder many houſes, particularly thoſe of the 
Spaniſh and Florentine ambaſſadors, in which, 
and in other places, they did infinite damage; 
deſtroying, as well as embezzeling goods of 
the greateſt value. Theſe proceedings ſoon at- 
ter infected the other parts of the nation with 
ungovern'd fury. In the midſt of thele inſur- 
rections, they accidentally ſeiz'd upon the lord 


Chancellor Chancellor Feffreys, who had diſguis'd himſelf 
Jeffreys's jn a poor ſea- man's habit, in order to eſcape to 


Commit- 
ment. 


The Army 


A cband- 


ed, 


dv vnot approve of his conduct in 
cture. And indeed moſt of the lords in London 


Hamburgh. He being the moſt obnoxious of 
all the proteſtant miniſters, they with the high- 
eſt inſults and indignities brought him to the 
lord mayor, and got him lodg'd in the Tower, 
where he ſoon ended his days, under great mi- 
ſery and affliction. e Fn 
What added to the diſtraction of the times, 
was the ſudden disbanding of the King's forces; 
for the earl of Feverſbam, upon his majelly's 
orders, call'd a council of war at Uxbridge, and 
from the. words in the letter, That the King 
did not expett they ſhou'd reſiſt a foreign force, 
concluded that the army ſhou'd be disbanded. 
And accordingly four thouſand men the carl 
had with him were immediately diſmiſs'd. Of 
all which he gave an account to the prince of 
Orange in a letter; to which receiving no an- 
ſwer, it was interpreted as if bp highneſs did 
is 


blam'd 


critical jun- 
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blam'd him for this raſh proceeding, without 
the leaſt advice of the peers of the realm, if he 
thought it too much to wait for his highneſs's 
directions. 


This cenſure ſeem'd confirm'd by what hap- I gener il 
pen'd the next day; an unaccountable pannick right. 


tear that alarm'd the city and country after an 
unheard-of manner. A fadden report was rais'd 
towards mid-night at Meſiminſter, © That the 
« lriſh were up, and were approaching London, 
« firing of houſes, and putting man, woman 
© and child to the ſword.” This uproar and 
outcry ſo gather'd, as it went along, that in a 
few moments the train'd bands appear'd in arms, 
and every body leaving their beds in a hurry, 
plac'd lights in their windows, and with half 
their cloaths on betook themſelves, the moſt 
fearful to flight, the molt reſolute to their wea- 
pons. And what is more ſtrange, is, that this 
falſe alarm the ſame night flew like lightning, 
and with the ſame effects, to all the chief places 
in the kingdom; all perſons of courage reſolving 
to deſtroy all the /riſþ and papiſts in England, 
in caſe any injury were offerr'd them. The opi- 
nions concerning the caule of this general frighr, 
are too numerous ro be diſcuſs'd here. Hugh 
Speke has ſince challeng'd the honour of this 
ſtratagem. It is moſt natural ro ſuppoſe it pro- 
ceeded from the real inſolence of the ib, and 
this ſudden disbanding the army. However, 
this night afterwards obtain'd the name of The 
Iriſh Night, and may ſerve to thew, That when 
a nation is once well heated, every little accident 
will throw it into a flame. | 


II. In the mean time the prince of Orange zue Prince 
mov'd forwards by flow ſteps, and went from i Pro- 
| Hungerford to Newbury, and from thence to A. .. 
bington; reſolving to have gone to Oxford, to 


recelbe 
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receive the compliments of that univerſity, and 
to meet the princeſs Anne at that city. At A. 
bington he was ſurpriz d with the ſtrange news 
of the King's deſertion, and the great confu- 
ſions in London and the neighbouring parts. 
This he cou'd hardly believe, till the expreſſes 
arriv'd to him from the lords and others, which 
fatisfy'd him how neceſſary it was to loſe no 
time, but make all poſſible haſte to London. 
Therefore he ſent a meſſage to Oxford to excuſe 
his non-appearance there, and to offer the afo- 
ciation to them, which was ſign'd by almoſt all 
the heads, and the — * men of the univer- 
ſity; and even by ſeveral who prov'd no friends 
to the after eſtabliſnment. | 

And now the prince found himſelf in greater 
circumſtances than ever, and under more open 
encouragements to purſue and finiſh his great 
work. The invitations to him before were in 
effect private, and ſometimes precarious, to re- 
heve the people, and help them to oblige the 
King to reaſonable terms : But now they were 
open and avow'd, and by the heads of the 
powers of the realm, eccleſſaſtical, civil and mi- 
litary, who invited him to take the govern- 
ment upon himſelf till the meeting of a free 
parliament. Accordingly he acted as King, and 
as maſter to that King who for a while had 
left him room, and a fair field to range in. 
And immediately he took care to remedy the 
miſchiefs ariſing from the fears of the. iſ 
Niebt, and the diſorders of the disbanded ſol- 
diers that wanted fubſiſtance, and by a ſhort 
declaration, commanded the officers of the ſe- 
« yeral regiments, as well as the common ſol- 
« diers, to repair to certain places, and form 
& themſelves into regular bodics as before, and 
& expect further orders.” At the ſame time he 
ſent to the carl of Danby, to deſire his _ 
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ſhip to come to him, and order'd the accounts 
of the King's forces to be brought to him. He 
alſo diſpatch*d the lord Churchill, to re- aſſemble 
his troop of horſe- guards, and directed the duke 
of Grafton to go with his regiment of foot- 
guards and take poſſeſſion of Tilbury- Fort z and 
{o he haſtned towards London, but not with that 
ſpeed that was wiſh'd for in that city. 


At Windſor the prince was ſurpriz'd with the 27 King 


195 


un welcome news that the King was ſtopp'd / i 


and taken by certain fiſhermen near Feverſbam ea Jn" 
in Kent, who not knowing his majeſty, had ri- 


fled his pockets, and treated him with great 
indignities, and carry'd him priſoner into the 
town. Immediately the prince ſent Zuyleſtein to 
Feverſham, to ſee the King ſafe, and at full li- 
berty to go where he pleas'd: The King was 
ſoon known, and tho? for a while they kept him 
2 a priſoner, yet they ſhew'd him as much re- 
ſpect as they cou'd pay him. The earl of Min- 
chelſea, and ſome perſons of quality came to him, 
and tender'd him their beſt ſervice. But {till he 
endeavour̃d to be gone, and his anſwer was, The 
beſt ſervice you can do me, is to facilitate my depar- 
ture, and procure means to carry me beyond fea. He 
was at laſt 'prevail'd upon to ftay, but more by 
conſtraint, than inclination. This was an acci- 
dent that ſeem'd of no conſequence, yet 
it begun that turn, to which all the difficulties 
that afterwards diforder'd the Engliſh affairs, may 
juſtly be imputed. | 

This uncommon adventure had various ef- 
ſects upon the prince of Orange, and the city 
of London The former deſir'd that the King 
ſhou'd not have been ſtopp'd, nor brought back ; 
and the latter began to turn their indignation 
into compaſſion, and ſcem'd glad of an oppor- 
tunity to convince his majeſty, That there was 
ever any ill teſien againſt his perſon. The peers 
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and privy counſellors were likewiſe variouſly af- 


fected with this news; eſpecially by reaſon of 


He is in- 
wited to 
London, 


the extraordinary advance they had made to the 


prince of 2 However, after ſome de- 


bates, and different opinions, the latter ap- 

inted four lords of their members, to wait 
upon his majeſty, and to invite him to bis pa- 
lace at WW bize-boll 3 to: which, with outward 
ſigns of reluctance, he conſented. The peers 
alſo diſpatch'd an expreſs to the prince, to ac- 
quaint him that the King was ſtill in England; 
at which time his highneſs was got to Windſor, 
and had erected his ſtandard upon that noble 


_ caltle. | 


His trinm- 
phant Re- 
turn. 


The King's 
laſt pub- 
lick As. 


As the prince was very much ſurpriz'd, ſo 
he was no leſs diſpleas'd to meet with new ob- 
ſtructions, when his affairs neceſſarily and fpee- 
dily call'd him ro London. Therefore, after a 


full conſultation with his. great council, he dif- 


patch'd an officer to the King, to deſire him to 
continue at Rocheſier, But this expreſs miſſing 
his way, the King left that place on Sunday 
morning the 16th inſtant, and about four in 
the afternoon enter'd the city of London, as it 
were, in triumph; and entcr'd Mhite- hall, at- 
tended by ſeveral noblemen, and many of the 
guards; while multitudes of the populace crow- 
ded to ſee him, and to welcome Fi return with 
loud acclamations. And the night concluded 
with bells, bonefires, and the uſual demonſtra- 
tions of joy and pleaſure. 8 0c 


| III. And now we may look upon King 
James as, in a manner, re- inſtated on his throne, 
and in new poſſeſſion of his royal palace, which 
he had ſo ingloriouſly deſerted. The firſt thing 
he did was the iſſuing out an order of council 
for preventing the like outrages as had been 
committed in his abſence, and to ſuppreſs all 

+ riotous 
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riotous and tumultuous meetings. It was ob- 
ſerv'd, that ſufficient care had been taken for 
this by the privy-council before; and his ſhow- 
ing his zeal for the popiſh party in his firſt act 
after his return, was interpreted as if it was 
only to ſerve them. He likewiſe order'd ſecre- 
oy Pepys to take off the embargo that had 
juſt before been laid upon autward-bound veſ- 
ſels; all which was for the advantage of bis 
friends. And during the ſhort time he ſtay'd 
at M hite- hall, the place was crowded with 1ri/h 
men, prieſts, jeſuits and roman catholicks, after 
the former manner; and one of the prieſts ſent 
an imperious meſſage to the lord chamberlain 
Mulgrave, to ſupply his lodgings with new fur- 
niture, for he meant to continue in them. The 
King began to take courage, and to talk in his 
ordinary high ftrain, and to juſtify what he had 
done; fo that all things were apparently return- 
ing into the old channel. | 

But when he came to reflect upon the ſtate 
of his affairs, he found it fo broken, that he 
wou'd gladly have come to ſome terms with 
the prince of Orange, who had now the chief 


197 


power in his own hands: Therefore he diſ- He ſend: 
patch'd the earl of Feverſham with a letter to 2 vi 
invite him to the palace at St. James's, © with 7790 2? 


« what number of guards and troops he ſhou'd 
think convenient, that they might amicably 
« and perlonally confer together about redret- 
« ſing the publick grievances. 

When the news of the King's return came 
to Windſor, the prince thought the privy-coun- 
eil had not us'd him well, who, after their in- 
vitation to him to accept of the government, 
had made this great ſtep without his know- 
ledge. And now the ſcene was alter'd, and new 
counſels were to be taken, according to this 
unexpected obſtruction. The prince heard the 

0 3 opinions 


the Prince, 
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opinions of all the nobility about him, not only 
thoſe who had come with him, but thoſe who 
had come to him, among whom the uiſs 
of Hall:fax, late commiſſioner, was one. 
on a debate, all agreed, . That the palace of 
% J/hbite-hall, being crowded with J1riſþ papiſts, 
& prieſts and jeſuits, his highneſs cou'd not with 
&« ealc and ery remain at St. James's, where 
% he mult of neceſſity go the next day, unleſs 
„ the King himſelf, and his popiſþ guards, were 
«© remov'd within a reaſonable diſtance from 
«& London.” They found that neither the King, 
nor the prince, nor the city cou'd have been 
ſafe, if they had been both near to cach other. 
Therefore it was thought neceſſary to adhere 
clolely to the great point, the King's deſertion 
of his people; and not to yield up that, by en- 

1he Prince tring upon any zreaty with him. And ſince the 
reuſes ro earl of Feverſham, who brought the King's let- 
of with ter, was come without a palsport, he was for 

ED ſome days put under an arreſt. 

The next conſideration was how to diſpoſe 
of the King's perſon, which was a tender point 
indeed. Some propos'd, the keeping him a 
Priſoner, at leaſt till the nation was ſettled, and 
till /reland was ſecur'd; and it was judg'd, his 
being kept in cuſtody, wou'd be ſuch a check 
upon all his party, as wou'd oblige them to ſub- 
mit. Ireland was in apparent danger; and this 
reſtraint might bring Tyrconnel to deliver up 
that government, and to diſarm the papiſts, 
which wou'd both preſerve that Kingdom, and 
the proteſtants in it. But becauſe it might raiſe 

compaſſion, and cauſe diforder, if the King 
thou'd be kept priſoner in England, the ſending 
him ro Breda was propos'd for that purpoſe. 

3 And the earl of Clarendon urg'd it warmly, up- 

„e on the account of the Jriſh proteflants. The 
vr ener; prince acknowledg'd, © That this might be good 
+ AEDs an 
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& and wiſe advice; but it was that to which 
& he cou'd not conſent. He faid, That tho* he 
« cou'd appear againſt the King at the head of an 
« army in this great cauſe, yet as to his perſon, 
« now he had bim in his power, he cou'd not make 
« him a priſoner : And he knew the princeſs cou'd 
never enjoy her ſelf, if any ſuch thing were done. 


“ Nor did he know what diſputes it might 


* raiſe, or what effect it might have upon the 
« parliament that was to be call'd. He was 
« firmly reſolv'd not to ſuffer any thing to be 
done againſt his perſon; but faw it was ne- 
4 ceſlary to fend him out of London And he 
« wou'd order a guard to attend upon him, who 
4 ſhou'd only defend his perſon, without put- 
ting any reſtraint upon him. 


199 


At laſt a reſolution was taken of ſending the But order. 
lords Hallifax, Shrewsbury and Delamere to Lon- bis Remo- 
don, who by conſent in writing, were to defire , 


the King to remove immediately from H/hite- 
hall to Ham; but firſt they were to order the 
Engliſh guards, then about the court, to be 
drawn off, and ſent to quarters out of town ; 
and then, count Solms was to come with the 
Dutch guards, and take poſſeſſion of all the poſts 
about the court. This was obey'd without miſ- 
chief or reſiſtance, but not without great mur- 
murings, and fears of bloodſhed; and it was 
midnight before all was ſettled. 

Having gain'd this point, the three lords ſent 
to the earl of Middleton, to deſire him to let his 
majeſty know, That they had a meſſage from 
the prince which muſt be deliver'd immedi- 
* ately.” Accordingly they were introduc'd to 


the King, then at bed, and gone to reſt. They Notice gi- 
ſhew'd him the written orders, agreed on by ven 10 


the council at H/ind/or, and told him, © The 
* neceflity of affairs requir'd that the prince 
* ſthou'd come immediately to London; and it 

O 4 « was 


him at 
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« was judg'd moſt conduceable to the ſafety of 
& his perlon, and the quiet of the city, that he 
& ſhou'd retire to ſome houſe out of town, par- 
&« ticularly to Ham.“ The King appear'd much 
dejected, and ask'd, If it muſt be done immediate- 
y? They told him, He might take bis reſt firſt, 
and added, That he ſhou'd be attended by a guard, 
who ſhou'd ſecure his perſon, but give him no ſort 
of diſturbance. W hereupon they withdrew ; but 
were but juſt gone, when they were brought 
back by the carl of Middleton, and ask'd by the 
King, F he might nut as well return to Roche- 
ſter, fince the prince had before deſir' d that he 
fhou'd continue there, rather than come to London. 
They promis'd to fend immediate word to the 
prince, who lay that night at Sion, within eight 
miles of London. It was viſible that this pro- 
poſal was in order to a ſecond eſcape, and ſo 
the prince readily conſented to it. 
So the next day, December 18. the King took 
a formal leave of the ambaſſador of Spain, and 
the lords there preſent, in ſuch an affecting man- 
ner, that many of them melted into tears, and 
then took barge, part of the way to Rocheſter, 
attended by the earls of Ailesbury, Litchfield, Ar- 
ran and Dunbarton, fix of his yeomen of the 
guard, and about a hundred of the Dutch guards. 
Theſe latter left him at full liberty, and paid him 
rather more reſpe& than his own guards had 
lately done. Moſt of that body, as it happen'd, 
were papiſis; ſo that when the King went to 
maſs, they went with him, and join'd very re- 
verently. And when they were ask'd, How they 
cou'd ſerve in an expedition deſign'd to deſtroy their 
own religion? One of them anſwer'd, His ſor} 
was God's, but his ſword was the prince of O- 
range's. The King is ſaid to have been ſo de- 
lighted with this anfwer, that he repeated it to 
all that came about him. | | 
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This removal, in effect, finiſh'd the revolution, 
which had proceeded with the univerſal applauſe 
of the nation; only theſe laſt ſteps began to raiſe 
an uneaſineſs and fermentation. It was talk'd, 
% That here was an unnatural] thing, to awaken Reflection 
« the King out of his ſleep, in his own palace, en it. 
c and then to order him to go out of it, when 
« he was ready to ſubmit to any thing.” Some 
faid, He was now a priſoner, and remember'd 
ce the ſaying of his father, That the priſons and 
« the graves of princes, lay not far from one ano- 
« ther : That the perſon of the King was now 
; « ſtruck at, as well as his government; and this 

« fpecious undertaking wou'd now appear to 
: &« be a diſguis'd and deſign'd aſurpation. Theſe 
L ſuggeſtions began to work on great numbers; 
f and the poſting the Dutch guards, in the room 
) of the natives, gave an open diſguſt to the Eu- 

gliſh army. In ſhort, theſe proceedings, how 
6 neceſſary ſoever, rais'd up a fort of a new party, 
d and gave colour for many to ſay afterwards, That 
- the King was forc d away, and driven out of his 
d kingdom. 


IV. And now the prince of Orange, having The Prince 
e a clear ſtage, made his firſt appearance in Lon- 377% 47 


$ don, on the fame day that the King left Mhite- DD 1 
n hall, and arriv'd at St. James's with a numerous 1 
d retinue, in a dark and rainy afternoon, which * 
, prov'd much to the diſappointment of the mul- | 
0 titude, who now turn'd all their pity for King i 
. James into joy for their deliverer. Soon after his "th 
'y ſettlement in the palace, all bodies about the 1 
ir town came to congratulate his highneſs with the Mam Com- "ny 
4] higheſt joy, and the moſt exalted expreſſions, 99%" i 
)- The biſhops came the next day after his arrival, el 
2- only the archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho' once de- = 


0 ſigning it did not appear. The clergy of Lon- 
don, who had ſhown themſelves ſuch champions, 
15 Ws) came 
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came the next day; and the city, and many other 
bodies came likewiſe, who entertain'd his high- 
neſs with ſeveral eloquent ſpeeches. With the 
men of the law came old ſerjeant Maynard, then 


naar ninety years of age, who notwithſtanding 


made a quick and lively compliment. The prince 
took notice of his age, and ſaid, That he bad 
out-liv'd all the men of the lau. He reply'd, He 
had like to have ont-liv'd the law itſelf, if his higb- 
neſs had not come over. Some foreign ambaſſadors 
thought fit to compliment his highneſs, but 
that was in private; being unwilling to appear 


openly by reaſon of the mob. W herefore great 


D: ſputes 
avout a 
Seiilement, 


care was taken to ſuppreſs thoſe unruly creatures, 
who had too much taſted of the {ſweets of pil- 
lage and plunder ; and paſſes were granted to all 
foreigners, who were willing to ſecure themſelves 
by a retreat. 25 

After compliments were over, the ſettlement 
of the nation was the firſt thing to be conſider'd. 
The lawyers were generally very forwards, and 
of opinion, . That the prince ſhou'd declare 
“% himlelf King after the example of Henry the 
© ſeventh; which they ſaid, wou'd put an end 
© to all diſputes, which otherwiſe might prove 
ce very tedious and perplexing. And they urg'd, 
«© That he might call a parliament, which wou'd 
« be a legal affembly, it ſummon'd by the King 
c“ in ſact, tho' his title was not yet recogniz'd.” 
But this was plainly againſt his declaration, by 
which the ſettlement of the nation was referr'd 
to a parliament: Therefore ſuch a ſtep wou'd 
« make all that the prince had now done pals 
& for an aſpiring ambition, only to raiſe him- 
&« (elf — wou'd diſguſt thoſe who hitherto 


& had been the belt affected to his deſigns ; and 
& make them leis concern'd in the conteſt, if, 
& inſtead of ſtaying for the offers of the nation, 
he ſhou'd aſſume the crown to himlelf, 


The 
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The Prince ſeem'd fully determin'd by theſe 7he Prince 
reaſons, and on the 21ſt inſtant, he invited the ended 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, to the number of fn, 
above threeſcore, who appear'd and aſſiſted him 
at St. James's, in a . phi. To whom 
his highneſs ſpoke thus, My Lords, I have de- 

& ſir'd you to meet here to adviſe the beſt man- 
« ner how to purſue the ends of my declaration 
&« in calling a free parliament, for the preſerva- 
&« tion of the proteſtant religion, the reſtoring the 
& rights and liberties of the kingdom, and ſettling 
« the ſame, that they may not be in danger of 
being again ſubyerted.” Upon ſpeaking of 
| which, his highneſs withdrew. | 
After the reading the prince's declaration, Their Pre- 
the lords voted their particular thanks for his cc 
highneſs's expedition; and the better to uſe the 
' moſt effectual means to obtain the ends of his 
declaration, and ſettle a form of government, they 
reſoly'd to aſſemble for the future in their an- 
| cient houſe at HY/eſtminſier. For which end they 
© nominated five of the moſt eminent lawyers, 
: ſerjeant Maynard, Mr. Holt, Mr. Polexfen, Mr. 
] Bradford, and Mr. Atkinſon, to aſſiſt them in 
C their high conſultations, and to explain the laws 
, and conſtitutions of the realm, in the room of 
d the judges, who were either abſent, or diſlik'd. 
9 And it was further propos'd, 'That the whole 
aſſembly ſhou'd ſign the aſſociation, which the 
y nobility and gentry had already ſubſcrib'd at 
d Exeter, and other places; to which propoſal all 
d agreed, except the duke of Somerſet, the earls of 
ls embroke, and Nottingham, the lord Wharton, 
1- and all the biſhops, except him of London. The 
0 main objection of thoſe prelates was upon the 
d account of the unchriſtian word revenge, which, 
if, being afterwards chang'd for that of puniſhment, 
ny they were better ſarisfy'd. 
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The King V. In the mean time the King continu'd 
finally ;, four or five days at Rocheſter, at full liberty, and 
Raves under no conſtraint from the guards that atren- 
died him, as the prince had before order'd. All 
his proteſtant friends, who repair'd to him, prels'd 
him to ſtay, and ſce the iſſue of things, and the 
effects of a parliament; aſſuring him, Thar 
& there was a great turn in the minds of the 
& citizens, and many others; and that pity and 
& compaſſion for him had fo far prevail'd, that 
© good terms might be got for him, and a rea- 
“ ſonable agreement ſettled.” He was for a 
while diſtracted between his own inclinations, and 
the importunity of friends; till a letter from his 
queen, warmly claiming his promiſe of following 
her, determin'd the matter. This letter was in- 
tercepted, and fell into the hands of the prince, 
who immediately ſent it to the king. 

Upon which, on the 23d of December, be- 
tween two and three in the morning, he a ſe- 
cond time withdrew himſelf with as much pri- 
vacy as he did the firſt; only accompany'd with 
his natural ſon, the duke of Berwick, and two 
more; and getting ſecretly into a ſmall frigate, 
ready for him, he in a ſhort time landed in France, 

and immediately repaired to St. Cer mains. 

He leaves He left a handſome reward for the Dutch of- 
a Paper at ficers and ſoldiers that had attended him. He 
Rocheſter. aſſo left behind him a paper containing his rea- 
ſons for withdrawing himſelf from Rocheſter, “ in 

„ which he highly complain'd of the hard- 

&« ſhips put upon him by the prince of Orange at 

& hite- hall, and other places, which cauxd him 

& to withdraw: Notwitſtanding which, he 

„ wou'd be within call, when the nation's eyes 

* ſhou'd be open'd, ſo as to receive him again. 

And then he hop'd a legal parliament might 

« he 


ac 
1M 


ain. 
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& be call'd, and liberty of conſcience and other ne- 
&« ceſlaries be ſettled. 

This paper, as it made a great noiſe, was ana- 
tomiz'd by Dr. Burnet and others, who ſhew'd 
That the facts inſiſted on, as the cauſes of his de- 
parture, were either aggravated, or miſrepreſented. 
However there was a general obſervation, that 
was obvious to all; “ That tho' the King gave 
“ ſome reaſons for his ſecond deſertion, he gave 
« none at all for his firſt.” As for his ſecond 
going off, he might make ſome popular pretences; 
but for the grit, there appear d no grounds for 
his fears, than what might ariſe from the pro- 
ſpect of a parliament, and the conſciouſneſs of his 
ormer proceedings. 


205 


Thus was the famous revolution finiſh'd and The Rev 
compleated within a little above three months, ien #- 


after it had made its firſt publick appearance in 


the world; to the amazement of all concern'd, 
and unconcern'd ſpectators. 
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BOOK III. 


The Hiſtory of the Eſtabliſhment, 
From the Vacancy of the 
Throne, to the Filling of it 
with the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange. 


CHAT £ 


From the Departure of King James, to the 
Meeting of the Convention- Parliament. 


4 
* 
is U 
bs 4 
21 
« 
; 


Containing about four Weeks. 


E are now entering upon a ſtrange A. afual 
period of time, which fill'd peoples Inter- 
WI heads with a thouſand projects, Sum. 
W conjectures and imaginations; and 
this was an actual INT ER-REGNUM, a 
thing altogether unknown to the Eugliſi nation, 
| and the eſtabliſh'd conſtitution. How ſtrange 
; loever it was, and whatever were the cau/es of it, 
it was no leſs actual and real; Which demon- 
| ſtrates, That the beſt and wiſeſt of human con- 
why. ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions in government can never, in their own 
natures, be made abſolutely unalterable. 


The Power But tho' there was a real inter-regnum, yet it 


of the 
Lords. 


neither produc'd, nor was it ſucceeded by anar- 


chy, or a total ceſſion of ſupreme authority, which 


{till continu'd and exiſted in the nation; and pro- 
ved like a mechanical ſpring confin'd by a greater 
weight, which being once remov'd, diſcover'd 


its elaſtick power. For from the moment of the 
King's departure, his viſible power devolv'd, and 


one latent and unextinguiſhable appear'd in its 
place: And the lords [ritual and temporal, who 
in ancient times were the ſtanding council of the 
nation, eſpecially in all emergencies, immediately 
felt themſelves in a ſuperior capacity, and inve- 
ſted with an inherent right of ſaving the nation; 
more particularly by applying to the neareſt re- 
lations of the crown, and of ſummoning the re- 
maining part of the legiſlature, to ſettle and eſta- 
bliſh the broken repoſe of the kingdom. Les 
they cou'd not do with ſafety to the people, 
nor more, perhaps, with juſtice to the monar- 
chy; both which requir'd the moſt regular and 
healing methods, that cou'd be adapted to ſuch 
an exigency. | 

In this great capacity, as ſoon as they heard 
of the King's departure, their lordſhips exerted 
themſelves and their authority; and immediate- 
ly aſſembled themſelves in their houſe at Weſl- 
minſter. After a long debate, chiefly relating to 


They apply the prerogatives of an Engliſh King, they re- 


zo the 


Prince of 


Orange, 


ſolv'd to begin with this home addreſs to the 
prince of Orange: © We the lords ſpiriual and 
** temporal, aſſembled in this conjuncture, do 
* defire your highneſs to take upon you the 
* adminittration of publick affairs both civil and 
*© military, and the diſpoſal of the publick re- 


1 venue, for the preſervation of our religion, 


* 


* 
1 


& peact 


rights, laws, liberties, and properties, and ot the 


lo 


thi 
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« prace of the nation; and that your highneſs 

* will take into your particular care the preſent 

* condition of Ireland, and endeavour 5 the 

* molt ſpeedy and effectual means to prevent the 

* dangers threatning that kingdom. All which 

* we make our requeſts to your highneſs to un- 

* dertake and exerciſe, till the meeting of the 

| * intended convention, the 22d day of Fanuary 
next; in which we doubt not, ſuch proper 

| * methods will be taken, as will conduce to the 

* eſtabliſhment of theſe things upon ſuch ſure bs 
) and legal foundations, that they may not be in 
© danger of being again ſubverted. 
y 


Having made this firſt ſtep, their lordſhips Their /e- 
proceeded to conſider of the moſt effectual way %, A 


F for ſummoning the ſaid convention, and the ſame 2 1 
- day drew up their opinions in a ſecond addreſs ' 


e- to the prince, Deſiring his highneſs to iſſue 
a- © out miſſive letters, ſubſcrib'd by himſelf, to 
's the lords /piritual and temporal, being prote- 
le, “ frants, and to the ſeveral counties, univerſities, 
u-“ cities, boroughs, and cinque-ports of England 
nd “ and Tales; containing directions for the chu- 
ch “ ſing, in all ſuch places, within ten days after 
* the receipt of the ſaid letters, ſuch a number 
ud of perſons to repreſent them, as are of right to 
ted be lent to parliament ; and to give ſuch notice 
te- © as the perſons choſen may meet on the 22d 
eſi- day of January.“ Theſe two addreſſes, on 
to the zyth of December, were ſubſcribed by ninety 
re- lords then preſent in the houte. 
the Having proceeded thus fat, to ſhew their au- 
and thority, as well as ſettle the peace of the city, ; 
do they next made an © Order for all papifts to de- Their Or- 
the part the city of London, arid ten miles from wy 47 * 
and the fame, within five days; and not to re- 
re- move from their habitation above five miles; 
gion, , excepting ſuch as were actually in the Queen 
Doweger's ſervice, the domeſticks of foreign 
P &« miniſters 
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ce miniſters, foreign merchants and factors, re- 
ce ſiding only upon the account of trade, and all 
© houſekeepers in London, and ten miles from the 
fame, who had been traders for three years laſt 
*©. paſt. Provided they gave in their names and 
*. places of abode, in eight days, to the lord 
© mayor in writing; and alſo all popiſh officers 
ce that ſhall give bail in fix days, to appear the 
*© firſt day of the term, and to be on their good 
* behaviour in the mean time; and fuch officers 
* as ſhou'd neglect, to be taken into cuſtody.” 
Thus far the lords proceeded and acted by them- 
ſelves, agrecable to their antient right and autho- 
rity z and in all their debates, the acute marquis 
of Hallifax was made chair-man. | 
From this time the prince of Orange pro- 


c2e3135 if ceeded more like a King, and with great dili- 


te Prince, 


gence and activity, towards finiſhing the great 
work he had undertaken. His highneſs never 
ſeem'd ro doubt of the inclinations of a conſi- 
derable party of the peers; therefore the regu- 
lar concurrence of the commons of England, 
appear'd the moſt important point. But how 
to aſſemble them after a legal manner, was no 
ſmall difficulty : There was no King in the na- 
tion, nor any particular hie or form of govern- 
ment; the wrizs were deſtroy'd, and the great 
ſeal thrown away and loſt. After a long conſul- 
ration with his council abour this knotry affair, 
a late precedent was produc'd, which ſeem'd 
to agree with the preſent exigency. It was that 


of general Monk, who in the latter end of 1659, 


convemion, or parliament, to meet in April 1660. 


in oppoſition to the rump parliament, who pre- 
tended ro continue fitting, with the nobility and 
gentry, iſſu'd forth their ſummons in the names 
of the keepers of the-liberties of England, for a 


And tho' this was done by ungqualify'd perſons, 
and without the formal conſent of the people, 


yet 
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after the King's reſtoration, he was ſo well 
ſatisfy d with the reaſonableneſs of their pro- 
ceedings, That he paſs d an act, . That the 
« Jords and commons then fitting were the 7ww9 
« houſes of parliament, notwithſtanding the want 
« of the King's writs, or any other deftet what- 
4“ ſoever.“ F rom whence his highneſs's council 
inferr d, That if the necefity of affairs was a 
4 forceable argument in 1659, it was certainly 
of greater force in the preſent conjunfture. 
But becauſe the commons of England had ne- He ſum- 
ver inſiſted upon the ſame right and privilege to 7" "we 
a ommons, 
, appear as the peers of the realm, the prince . 
8 — fit to conſult further, and to publiſh 
this following order; Whereas the zecefſity of 
* “ affairs does require ſpeedy advice; we do de- 
1 4“ fire all ſuch perſons as have ſerv'd as nights, 
it « citizens or burgeſſes in any of the parkaments 
er that wers ſheld during the reign of the late 
i- © King Charles the ſecond, to meet us at St. 
u- © James's, upon the 26th of this inſtant, by 
d, ten in the morning.” And we do likewiſe de- 
w „ firc, that the lord mayor, and court of a/der- 
no i © men of the city of London wou'd be preſent 
a- © at the ſame time; and that the common council 
n- © wou'd appoint fifty of their number to be 
eat © there likewiſe. | | | 3 
ul- According to theſe ſummons, many members 
air, of the parliaments in King Charles's reign, to 
n'd the number of about a hundred and ſixty; to- 
hat gether with the aldermen' and deputies of the 
59, common; council of the city of London, aſſem- 
re · ¶ bled at St. Fames's, on the appointed day; where 
and the prince made this ſhort ſpecch to them, 
mes “ You, Gentlemen, that have been members of the His Speech 
yr 2 ate parliaments, I have defir'd you to meet me * 
560. “here, to adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue 
ſons, Þ z een ee 3 in 3 a free 
ple rhament, for the © a e prote- 
pry Pa » . fant 
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„ fant religion, and the — the rights and 


6 liberties: of the kingdom, and ſettling the ſame, 
&« that they may not be in danger of being again 
« ſubverted. And you, the aldermen and mem- 
&« bers of the common council of the city of Lon- 
% don, I deſire the ſame of you. And in re- 
« gard your numbers are like to be great, you 
& may, if you think fit, divide yourſelves, and 
6 and ſit in ſeparate places.” Ile gave them a 
copy of his ſpeech, and deſird they wou'd take 
it into immediate conſideration. 


They fem, They all by agreement repair'd to the com- 
themſelves mons houſe in I eſiminſter; where having cho- 


mio 43 


Houſe. 


ſen Henry, Poole elquire ſor their chair- man, the 
firſt queſtion they debated, was, M hat aut hori- 
ty they had to aſſemble ? Upon which it was toon MF 
determin'd, That the requeſt of the prince of O- | 


range was a ſufficient warrant.” The next que- IF « 


{hon was, How his highneſs cou'd take upon him 
the publick adminiſtration, without a. diſtinguiſbing 


name, or title? hich objection, being ſtarted 
old Maynard, That the aſſembly would-loſe a great 


l 
f 
by Sir Robert Southwell, was briskly anſwer'd by a 
u 
[ 


deal of time, if they waited till Sir Robert could 
conceiue how that was poſſible. A temporary of- h 
fer of theggovernment being made to his high- r 
neſs, one propos d that it ſhou'd be, not for a 
month only, but for a whole year; ro whom it 
was an{wer'd, That tbe convention, ought only to 
conſider of, that. Others mov'd that the afocia- 
tion that had been ſign d by the lords, might like- 
wiſe be ſubſcrib'd by this aſſembly; but it was 
carry d, That it ſhould be left upon the table, 
and every one be at liberty to ſign it or not. In 
concluſion they drew up an addeek almoſt in the 
ſame words with that lately preſented by the 
lords; and added a ſecond to the ſame effect 
wich theirs, relating to the manner of electing 
the convention. | 8 


fections of many wavering 
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On the 28th of this month, the prince gave 
the ſame anſwer to the addreſſes of the lords and 
commoners, tho” at different hours, viz. I have The Prince 
conſider d of your advice; and, as far as I am able, _ 4s 
I will endeavour to ſecure the peace of the nation, , N 
until the meeting of the convention; for the election 
whereof I will forthwith iſſue letters, according to 
your defire. I will alſo take care to apply the pub- 
lick revenue 0 the moſt proper uſes that the preſent 
affairs require; and likewiſe endeavour to put Ire- 
land into ſuch a condition, as that the proteſtant 
religion, and Engliſh intereſ# may be maintain'd in 
that kingdom. And 1 further aſſure you, That as 
I came hither for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion, and the laws and liberties of theſe king- 
doms; ſo I will always be ready to expoſe myſelf to 
any hazard, for the defence of the ſame. 

At this time ſome diſturbances had like to have Ihe French 
happen'd, by means of the old French ambaſſador mb aſſa- 
Barillon, who now appear'd extraordinary active pr 15 N 
and buſy in promoting diviſions among the peers: 8 
upon which his highneſs ſent an expreſs order to 
that miniſter to leave the kingdom in twenty four 
hours. He demanded a longer time; but bein 
refus'd, he unwillingly parted from London, where 
he had reſided for many years, in effect to meet 
with diſgrace in his own country. 

On the zoth inſtant, being Sunday, his high- The Prince 
neſs ſolemnly receiv'd the holy ſacrament in *"* 
St. James's 1 from the hands of the biſhop rt 0 
of London, and heard the whole ſervice perform d 
by Dr. Burnet, and a remarkable ſermon preach'd 
by Dr. Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph Which open 
profeſſing himſelf a true member of the church 
of England, gain'd him both the praiſes and af- 
ople. 

Thus qualify'd, the ws. 2954 and the laſt in His f/f 
the year, his highneſs, before he iſſu'd out his _ 88 
writs for the convention, began with the firſt act 


tion. 
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of his adminiſtration of publick affairs; which 

was a declaration for“ Authorizing all ſheriffs, 
& juſtices of the peace, and other officers and 
& miniſters, not being papiſis, that were in ſuch 
ce offices, on the firſt day of December laſt, ta 
& act in their reſpective places, till the meeting 

« of the intended convention. | 
H. wiſts On the ſame evening he was pleas'd to make 
| the Queen a publick viſit to the Queen Dowager; and 
＋ Howageſ. among other queſtions, in a pleaſant air, he 
ask'd her majeſty, How ſhe paſs'd away her time, 
and, Whether ſhe play d at Baſſet? Upon which 
the Queen took this opportunity, with a neat 
turn, to tell him of his confining the earl of Fe- 
verſham, anſwering his highneſs, That ſhe had 
not play'd at that game ſince the abſence of her 
chamberlain, who us'd to keep the bank. The 
prince immediately took the hint, and generouſly 
told her, He would by no means interrupt ber ma- 
jeſty's diverſions z and the next day ſet the earl at 
liberty. JJ 


* 


FANUARY 168. 


II. For the greateſt part of this month the 
peoples minds were poſſeſs'd and agitated with 
varicty of projects and contrivances, opinions and 
imaginations, and chiefly with expectations of the 
proccedings of the enſuing convention. For the 
| meine of which, the prince enter'd upon 
The Prince the ſecond act of his adminiſtration, and diſpatch'd 
reeularer circular letters and inſtructions, © for the better 
nes “ preventing diſorders that might happen in any 
e place of election. Therefore he order'd all 

regiments, troops, and companies to march 
&« out of the quarters where ſuch elections ſhou'd 
te be made, the ſeveral garriſons only excepted.” Þ 
In the next place he benr his thoughts upon mo- 
delling the Engliſh army, and accordingly he * 
*. TZ ey | F Ps uc 


| 
} 
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ſuch removals and reforms as appear'd moſt for 


the publick good, and the preſcnt ſtate of affairs. 
And particularly being intorm'd, That divers ſol- 
diers, contrary to his intentions and the laws of 
the land, were quarter'd in private houles, he 
iſſu'd out a declaration, ordering © That none of 
the forces ſhou'd preſume to quarter in any 
« private houſe, without the voluntary conſent 
& of the owner. 
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And as the prince ſhew'd himſelf active and *. Care 


vigilant with reſpe& to the affairs of England, 
ſo he ſhew'd a ſuitable regard to thoſe of Scot- 
land, and Ireland. On the 7th of this month, 
he aſſembled all the Scotch peers and gentlemen 
that were about the town, and by a proper ap- 
plication to them, he obtain'd from them an ad- 
dreſs, begging him to take upon him the full 
adminiſtration of their government, as he had 
done in England. This addreſs was ſign'd by a- 
bout thirty lords and eighty gentlemen, and made 
way for an eaſy ſecurity and acceſſion in that 
kingdom. 


for Scot- 
land, 


The ſettlement of Jreland was not ſo eaſy a Aud Ire- 
work, tho' very promiſing at firſt, and hopeful land. 


beyond expectation. But the treachery of ſome, 
and the negligence of others gave a terrible turn, 
and e. reat miſchiets there; the account 
of which will not come within the compals of 
this undertaking. 

In the midſt of theſe cares, the prince began 
to be ſenſible of the want of a neceſſary ſubſiſtance 
for the preſent occaſions ; and — he gave 
notice by letter to the court of aldermen and com- 


mon council of the city of London, That there was Money lent 

a great want of an immediate ſupply of money, be- n Y the 
- of, 3 Ci N. 

ond what the preſent condition of the revenue cou d 


| furniſh, for the charge of the navy, paying off the 


army, and ſending a ſpeedy relief for the proteſtant 
intereſt in Ireland. Then propoſing, That for the 


4 anſwering 
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anſwering of theſe great ends, if ſuch a ſum of mo- 


ney ſhou'd be advanc'd by the city, by way of loan, 
as they cou'd conveniently ſpare, it ſhou'd be ſecur'd, 
and repaid with full intereſt at the end of fix months. 
Upon which an unanimous vote paſs'd, That they 
wwou'd ſupply his highneſs with two hundred thouſand 
pounds; which ſum being then demanded, was 


rais'd with great chearfulneſs in four days time. 


The daily ſervice and attendance about the 
prince was very great; but among the numbers 
that waited upon his highnels, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury had hitherto declin'd that particu- 
lar, tho' he had ſhewn himſelf as ready as any in 
Joining with, and ſubſcribing the lords invitation 
at G“. Hall. This was by many aſcrib'd to his 
indiſpoſition of body; but by others, who ſeem'd 
to judge more rightly of the matter, to the ſame 

reaſon which kept the biſhops from ſigning the 
aſſociation. | | 
The Arch. © However, his grace did not long after ſend 
biſhop, & c. a compliment to the prince, and with ſeven or 
28. 8 eight biſhops more ſubſcrib'd the ſaid affociation. 
75% hey firſt foften'd ſome words in it, and parti- 
| cularly chang'd that of revenge into that of pu- 
nifpment, as was formerly hinted ; but kept in- 
tirely to the intent of the inſtrument, as it was 

firſt projected. 


Elefions III. While the prince was daily employ'd 
for zhe in the affairs of ſtare, the __— were buſy in 
3 the elections of the members for the convention, 
which went forwards witli the greateſt freedom 
and liberty that cou'd be imagin'd in ſuch an 
uncommon ſeaſon. Every man gave his vote for 
whom he pleas'd, without any appearing ſolici- 
tation from the prince, ar any of his depen- 
dents; to which calm, the removal of the ſol- 
diers from all places of election did not a little 


gontribute. But what added to it, was, That 


hers 
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there had been writs for a parliament twice be- 
fore this, in a few months; ſo that almoſt eve- 
ry place had ſome time before fix'd their mem- 
bers: Inſomuch that the difference was not con- 
ſiderable between the members that were, and 
thoſe that wou'd have been choſen, if King 
James had ſuffer'd the firſt or ſecond parliament 
he call'd to have met. And this gives us the 
trueſt idea of the temper and diſpoſition of the 
nation at this juncture, and what in probability 
| wou'd have been the event, if either of theſe 
parliaments had ſat. 
But as the fervour of the nation in time be- Divi/ſons 
f gan to abate, and the fears of the people to di- ns _ 
$ miniſh ; ſo diviſions and difficulties were expected G. 
| to be rais'd. And as the fitting of the conven- ment. 
> tion drew near, and the majority of the members 
T arriv'd at London, it was caly to foreſee, Thar 
there wou'd be more than one party in the lower 
a houſe. | 


I It is true, the generality, if not all of them 
7 agreed in the & Neceſſity of re-eſtabliſhing the 
i * fundamentals of the government, and of bring- 
(= “ing back the Eugliſa conſtitution to its per- 
— * fect and pureſt original, tho' hard to know 
1s * or effect, as the beſt means to ſecure the na- 


* tion againſt popery, ſlavery, and oppreſſion.” 
But yet they did not a little differ in the means 
d and methods of compaſſing theſe great ends. Some, 


in who had firmly eſpous'd the doctrine of non- 
15 reſiſtance, formerly recited, were for calling back 
m King James, but to put him under ſuch condi- 
in tions and limitations, as he ſhou'd not be able to 
or hurt either church or ſtare. But it was objected 
i- againſt them, That this was inconſiſtent with 
n- their principles; for putting of conditions upon a 
M- prince, was in effect the ſame with veiſtance; 


le ſo that theſe perſons, for want of ſupport, fell 
at of themſelves, and dropt into another party. 
ge | And 
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And again, tho' moſt concurr'd to lodge the 
government in the hands of the prince of O- 
range, yet {till the opinions were various as to 


the title they ſhou'd confer upon him: Some 


were for making him regent, or protector, with 

icular limitations; and others King, according 
to the old conſtitution. The firſt ſeem'd to be 
ſtrengthen'd by the numerous party of the re- 
publicans z who hop'd by that means to make a 
great ſtep towards introducing a common- wealth. 
Then as to thoſe who were for a King, they ap- 
pear'd divided into two parties; ſome maintain- 
ing that the princeſs of Orange being the next 
heir, ſhe ought therefore to be crown'd, and the 
prince to manage the affairs as King only by his 
wife's title; and others, who appear'd more in 
number, aſſerting that the prince ought to be 
King ang. 

This laſt was warmly urg'd and maintain'd, 
and the arguments that were publiſh'd, much 
applauded, in this conjuncture. They are too 
long to be here fully ſpecify'd, and of too much 


Arguments effect, to be omitted. It was urg'd, That the 
for making © ſupreme power perſonal of England was in the 
EIN King, lords, and commons, the three eſſen- 


tial parts of the Engliſh conſtitution. Now 


© that ſupreme power by the failure of two eſ- 
« ſential parts of it, viz. of the King, by his u- 
c ſurpations, and then his perſonal withdrawing 
© himſelf; and of the houſe of commons, which, 
© according to the conſtitution, cou'd not be 
c call'd, fince the King was gone, and the free- 
© dom of elections deitroy'd by his encroach- 
© ments. That the ſupreme power real ſtill re- 
© main'd in the community, who might act by 
© their original power. That tho! every parti- 
© cular perſon was, notwithſtanding ſuch diſſo- 
© }ution, ſubject to the laws made by the /«- 
gꝑreme power perſonal ; yet the power of the 
5945 community 


and executed by the /upream power perſonal had 


and this by the very conſtitution of Eagland. 
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community was not bound by them, but was 
paramount to all laws made by the ſaid power 
© and had an inherent right to take ſuch mea- 
© ſures for ſettling the government, as ſhou'd be 
© thought moſt effectual for the laſting ſecurity 
© of the nation; ſince it was the community of 
England, which gave being to both King and 
© parliament, and all the parts of the conſtitu- 
tion; none of which cou'd otherwiſe have any 
© power, unleſs it ſhou'd come by immediate re- 
© yelation. | 


They further urg'd, That the acts made 
6 fo modell'd the parts and perſons of the com- 


© 2unity, that the original conſtitution was the 
© beſt, and moſt eligible. That the royal family 
© afforded a perſon that both heaven and earth 
© had pointed out for Aing. That there were 
© lords, whoſe nobility was not affected by this 
© diſſolution of the government, and were the 
ſubject matter of a houſe of peers; and that 
there were places, which by cuſtom, or char- 
ter, had a continu'd right to chuſe repreſenta- 
tives of the commons. That in other methods 
there were inextricable difficulties; for there 
was no demiſe in the King, either civil or na- 
tural, and therefore there was no deſcent; and 
the community had only a right to take advan- 
tage of the King's ferfliture and deſertion. That 
whatever other power might be imagin'd in 
the two houſes, as houſes of parliament, it cou'd 
juſtify it ſelf ro any who underſtood the bot- 
tom of the Engliſh conſtitution. By this me- 
thod all popiſh ſucceſſors might be excluded, 
© and the government ſecur'd, in ca all the 
6 proteftants of the family dy'd without iſſue; 
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In ſum, it wou'd be moſt adviſeable, not on- The man- 
© ly for the ſecurity of the nation, but for the 2% of che 
N 5 = s intereſt Settlement 
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intereſt of both their royal higneſſes, to limit 
the crown as follows; To the prince of O- 
range during his life, (yet with all poſſible 
HONOUR and RESPECT to the prin- 
cels) remainder, to the princeſs of Orange, and 
the heirs of her body; remainder, to the prin- 
ceſs of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; 
remainder, to the heirs of the body of the 
prince of Orange; remainder, as an act of par- 
© liament ſhou'd appoint. 

In this particular method rhey believ'd they 
found theſe conveniences among others, namely, 
That husband and wife, being but one perſon 
© in law, the honour of the prince wou'd be 
© that of her royal highneſs: That it put the 
© kingly power into the beſt hand in the world; 
© Thar it aſſerted the power of the community; 
That it wou'd be 7 acknowledgment to 
© the prince for what he had done for the na- 
© tion.” Concluding, as what was worthy of 
obſervation, * That before the Theocracy of the 
© Jews ceas'd, the manner of the divine deſig- 
© nation of their Judges, was by God's giving 
© ſome deliverance by the hand of the perſon to 
© whoſe government they were to ſubmit; That 
© ſince that Theocracy ceas' d, there was no in- 
© ſtance of a deſignation of any perſon to any 
© government, more viſibly divine and miracu- 
© Jous, than that which they now admired ; 
© That if the voice of the people be the voice of 
'© God, that voice never ſpoke plainer; That if 
© a nation of various opinions, intereſts and fa- 
6 Etions, from a turbulent and fluctuating ſtate, 
© ſunk into a ferene and quiet calm, and mens 
minds were wonderfully united on a ſudden, 
© it ſhew'd from whence they were influenc'd. 
© In a word, that if the hand of God was to 
© be ſeen in human affairs, and his voice to be 
* heard upon earth, they cou'd no where, 1 * 

the 
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6 the ceaſing of miracles, find out a clearer and 
© more remarkable . inſtance, than was to be 
© found in the preſent revolution. 


Beſides theſe foremention'd reaſons, they fur- 44vas- 
ther alledg'd, © That the placing of the prince es from 


of Orange ſingly on the throne, wou'd be a 
caution to fucceeding Kings, of the fatal 
conlequence of a general. derogation, wheti 
they tound by this inſtance their regal power 
to be in danger, not only to themſelves, but 
likewiſe to their families. That the princeſs 
of Orange wou'd ſhare all the glory of the 
crown, without the trouble of it, and wou'd 
be free from all popiſh refleftions, That ſbe [ate 
in ber father's throne while he liv'd; and that 
there was no room for the princeſs of Den- 
mark to think her ſelf neglected, the exchange 
being attended with many advantages, by the 
K of the prince of IM ales. 

© 'That if the prince of Orange was not King 
in his own right, his intereſt wou'd not be 
intirely that of the nation; for tho' his bra- 
very was an aſſurance of his ſincerity to the 
© Engliſh, yet if there remain'd any probability 
© of his returning to Holland, as upon the death 
© of the Queen (if ſhe only was fovercign) his 
« intereſt muſt be divided. That it was dange- 
© rous to the government, to veſt the exerciſe 
© of the ſoveraignty in both; for they might 
differ in ſentiments of things. That it was 
* repugnant to grant the crown to both, and 
fix the adminiſtration in one, fince that was 
an incident inſeparable from the ſovercignty.” 
Laſtly they alledg'd, * That it ſupported this 
* uſeful maxim, That a neighbouring nation may 
take arms, to reſcue a people oppreſs'd by zy- 
© ranny z and that foreign princes wou'd look to 
* themſelves, when they heard, by our nation's 
* example of gratitude, That they are no longer 
* ſafe, than while juſt to their ſubjects. 'This 
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This project, in all appearance, ſeem'd moſt 
likely to take; but it being ſo derogatory to the 
intereſt of her royal highneſs the princeſs of 
Denmark, it was fear'd that ſhe, who had a con- 
ſiderable party in both houſes, wou'd hardly 
The Prin- conſent to it. But we are well aſſur'd that this 
_ 3 obſtacle was ſoon removed, by her own conſt 
Ven deration of the publick good, and the mediation 
of friends. 'Tho' we are aflur'd of the truth of 
this from the beſt hands, yet we want that full 
and publick proof of it, that ſo high an affair 
ſeems to require. However upon her account, 
as well as other inducements, the generality of 
adviſers reſoly'd, That the buſineſs of the prince 


of Wales ſhou'd be left undecided, and not to 


be ſo much as mention'd or remember'd in ei- 

ther houſe. | 
The Prin- In the mean time, while mens minds were 
ceſs of O- fyl'd with theſe ſchemes and contrivances, and 
1 ent Chile it remain d doubtful what reſolutions the 
convention wou'd take for the SETTLEMENT 
of the government, the prince of Orange, with 
the opinion of the earl of Danby, thought it 
moſt expedient to ſend over for his royal con- 
ſort. Accordingly he gave immediate orders to 
admiral Herbert, to attend her in her paſſage, 
with a ſquadron of Dutch men of war, and ſome 

Engliſh yatches. 

And perhaps the prince never acted more 
wiſely, dh in ſending for one who was ſo like- 


ly to bring peace and unanimity to the king: | 


mz that admirable lady, who was infinitely 
belov'd, and moſt highly eſteem'd both by the 
Dutch and the Engliſh nation. 


CHAP. 
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From the Meeting of the Convention, to the 
Compleating of the Eſtabliſhment, by the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange. 


Containing twenty-two Days. 


long'd for 22d day of January, that the 4 9 che 


Conven- 
tion. 


I I T was upon the appointed time, the De Meer- 


grand convention met z not only with the 

expectations of the Britiſh dominions, but of all 
. the neighbouring kingdoms and nations. Being 
divided into two houſes, as uſually in parliament, 

(of whoſe rules they were ſtrictly obſervant) 

i they immediately proceeded to the choice of 
their ſpeakers. In the houſe of peers, the mar- 
- quiſs of Hallifax carry'd it againſt the earl of 


p Danby; and in the lower houle, Mr. Powle was 
1 unanimouſly choſen; tho? it was expected that 
t Sir Edward Seymour, who had fo early join'd the 
- prince at Exeter, wou'd have ſtood in compe- 


0 tition with him. Both houſes had their clerks 
2 and ſeveral officers, as in a regular parliament. 
e The chairs being fill'd, the following letter from 
the prince of Orange was ſolemnly read in both 
e — | 
> My lords and gentlemen, I have endeavoum d, The prince 
-% the utmoſt of my power, to perform what was his Letter 
ly defir'd from me in order to the publick peace and ic bers 
IC ſafety; and I do not know that any thing hath A 
been omitted which might tend to the preſervation 
of them, ſince the adminiſtration of affairs was put 
into my hands. It now lieth upon you to lay the 
foundation of a firm ſecurity for ur religion, your 
P. laws, and your liberties, 


1 do 
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I do not doubt, but that by ſuch a full and free 
repreſentative of the nation, as is now met, the ends 
of my declaration will be attain'd And ſince it hath 
pleas'd God, hitherto to bleſs my good intentions with 
ſo great ſucceſs, I truſt in him, that he will com- 
pleat his own work, by ſending a ſpirit of peace and 
union to influence your counſels, that no interruption 
may be given to a happy and laſting ſettlement. 
The dangerous condition of the proteſtants in Ire- 
land, requiring a large and ſpeedy ſuccour, and the 
preſent ſtate of things abroad, oblige me to tell you, 
that next to the danger of unreaſonable diviſions 
among our ſelves, nothing can be ſo fatal as too 
great a delay in your conſultations. The ſtates, by 
whom have been enabl'd to reſcue this nation, 
may ſuddenly feel the ill effects of it, both by being 
zoo long deprived of the ſervice of their troops, which 
are now bere, and of your early aſſiſtance againſt a 
powerful enemy, who hath declared againft them. 
And as England is by treaty already engag d to help 
them upon ſuch exigencies, ſo 1 am confident, that 
their chearful concurrence to preſerve this kingdom 
with ſo much hazard to themſelves, will meet with 
all the returns of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which may 
be expetied from you, as proteſtants and Engliſh- 
men, whenever their condition ſhall require it. 
Proceed. The houſe of lords proceeded with great or- 
nec of che der, calmneſs and caution, and before they en- 
Lora%. ter'd upon buſineſs, appointed ſpecial aſſiſtants 
to adviſe them in matters of law, viz. the late 
lord chief baron Montague, Sir Robert Atkins, 
Sir William Dolben, Sir Creſwell Levins, Sir John 
Holt, Sir Edward Newle, Mr. Whitlock, Mr. 
Bradbury and Mr: Petit, After which they im- 
mediately made an order for a thankſgiving to 
almighty God, For having made the prince of O- 
range the glorious inſtrument of the great DE- 
LIVERANCE of this kingdom from popery, 
and arbitrary power. And then they procceded 
to 
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to a partieular addreſs in anſwer to his highneſs's 
letter juſt then read. 

The fame letter being read in the houſe of com- Aud the 
mons, the ſpeaker repreſented to that aflembly z © 
* The dangerous ſtate of the nation, and the fa- 
tal conſequences of anarchy; the deplorable 
* ſtate of the proteſtants in Ireland, and how much 
England muſt be affected by the loſs of that 
* kingdom: And more particularly the growth 
* of the exorbitant power of France, and the vaſt 
* deſigns of that turbulent and aſpiring monarch, 
not only the open perſecuter of the proteſtant 
religion, but likewiſe the ſworn enemy of the 
* Engliſh nation.” This ſpeech was receiv'd 
| with univerſal applauſe, and was ſeconded by ſe- 

' veral members; who, at that time, were under 

a deep ſenſe of their paſt dangers, and preſent 

Z deliverance. And having receiv'd a meſſage from 
the lords for a publick thankſgiving, they unani- 

p mouſly join'd with their lordſhips in the follow- 

f ing addreſs to his highneſs, which. was preſented 

2 to him thar very day in a full body. 

h We, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- The 4i- 

y © ons aſſembled at Weſtminſter, being highly 2 4 

ſenſible of the great deliverance of this Kingdom, , „ 
* from popery and arbitrary poser; and that our Prince. 

- preſervation is, next under God, owing to your 

-  highneſs, do return our moſt humble thanks 

ts and acknowledgments to your highneſs, as the 

te © glorious inſtrument of ſo great à bleſſing. We do 

„ further acknowledge the great care in the ad- 

2 

lr 


miniſtration of the publick affairs of the king- 

dom, to this time. And we do moſt humbly 
n- beſeech your highneſs, That you will take upon 
to f you the adminiſtration of publick affairs, both 
-a vil and military, and the diſpoſal of the publick 
E- revenue, for the preſervation of our religion, 
„ ; rights, laws, liberties and properties, and ot the 
ed peace of the nation. 


to 2 © An 
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© And that your highneſs will take into your 
© particular care the preſent ſtate of Ireland, and 
© endeavour by the moſt ſpeedy and effectual 
* means to prevenr the dangers that threaten thar 
© kingdom. All which we make our requeſt to 
© your highneſs ro undertake and execute, till 
* farther application ſhall be made by us; which 
© ſhall be expedited with all convenient ſpeed : 
And we ſhall alfo uſe our utmoſt endeavours to 
give diſpatch to the matters recommended to 
us by your highneſs's letter. 

The prince of Orange thought it convenient 
to take a day's time to return an anſwer to this 
acceptable addreſs; and on the 23d of this month, 
he ſent it to both houſes in theſe words, My 
lords and gentlemen, I am glad that what I have 
done has pleas'd you ; and ſince you deſire me to con- 
tinue the adminiſtration of affairs, 7 am willing to 
accept it. I muſt recommend to you the conſidera- 
tion of affairs abroad, which makes it fit for you to 
expedite your buſineſs , not only for making a ſettle- 
ment at home, upon a good foundation, but for the 
ſafety of all Europe. 

It was then very pleaſing to obſerve the diſ- 

arch and unanimity between the two houſes, 
and how both agreed with the ſenſe and deſires 
of the nation; to that the mighty work went on 
wirhout any obſtruftion, till it came to the fi- 
niſhing part, as will be ſoon remember'd. 

The ſenſe of the lords, both ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, is apparent from the title of their order for 
a thankſgiving, the perſons appointed to compoſe 
rhe prayers, and the full expreſſions contain'd in 


them, which ought not to be totally omitted. 


Par:icular The perſons concern'd in the office were eleven 


Prayers 


a ppoin ted. 


biſhops, Compton, Sprat, Lloyd, Turner, Lake, 
Frampton, Ken, White, Barlow, Trelawny, and 
Loid; fix of whom were afterwards non-jurors. 
One of the prayers ſays, // e give lory to thy bo- 

5 
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ly name for our deliverance from the intolerable 
yoke of the romiſh church. A ſecond ſays, It 
was becauſe thy compaſſions fail nut, that our holy 
rcform'd religion was not overwhelm'd with popiſh 
ſuperſtition and idolatry, hat our laws and liber- 


ties are reſcu'd from the bands of violence and op- 


preſſion.—Bleſſed be thy name who has rais'd up 
for us @ mighty deliverer, by whom thou haſt wrought 
this great ſalvation. A tourth prayer adds, Go 
on to perfect, O gracioas God, the work that thou 
haſt begun among jt us : Bleſi and proſper the hands 
by which thou haſt convey'd this mercy to us. O- 
ver and above theſe prayers, a few days after, the 
ſame prelates, by a ſecond order of the houle, 
compos'd a particular prayer, to be ſaid daily, 
for his highneſs the prince of Orange, which be- 
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gins thus, Almighty God, who in times of trouble One for the 
and danger, doſt raiſe up deliverers of thy people; Nute. 


—we beſeech thee to bleſs his highneſs the prince of 
Orange, whom thou haſt ſent to be the defender of our 


laws and religion. Protect bis perſon, ſtrengthen 
his hands, &c. 


All this time the archbiſhop of Canterbury ab- The Arch- 
ſented himſelf, and never came once to the houſe, dg 4*- 


. . ¹ 
either to vote or proteſt, which was thought“ 


difagreeable to his high ſtation: And many won- 
der'd that a man of ſuch virtues and abilities, who 
had acted ſo brave a part in the time of the 
greateſt danger, ſhould now make ſo lictle a fi- 
gure, when that danger was ſufficiently remov'd. 


In the mean time the unfortunate King James, R. James 
foreſeeing what advantages the nation was like to £*##” 


take of his retirement, thought it proper to ap- 

ply by letter, to the lords and others of the privy 

council, uſing the ſame kind of vindication of him- 

elf as he had done when he left Rochefter, and 
renewing his former promiſes, if he might have 

juſtice done him, 


Bur 
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But this letter, tho printed and ſufficiently 
diſpers'd, having no avow'd anſwer made to it, 
he wrote another letter to the lords and com- 
mont, then ſitting in convention; uſing again much 
the ſame arguments and eee as before; 
and offering a general act of oblivion, upon the 
word of a King. But the credit of that fort of 
promiſe was reduc'd to ſo low an ebb, that 
when the letter was ſent by the lord Preſton to 
the houſe of commons, upon hearing it came 
from King James, they wou'd not ſo much as 
open it. 'This being likewiſe ſent by the ſame 
lord to the houſe of peers, ſome of that afſembly 
wou'd have it read, but others warmly retus'd 
it; however they thought fit to ſend for the lord 
Prefion, who own'd that the letter was brought 
him by a Sco:chman. Upon which he was or- 
der'd to attend the houſe with the bearer, with- 
in three days time. 

Of the conſequence of which, we have this 
ſhort account in a lord's manuſcript, 'That when 
Mr. Hays the Scotehman appear'd in the houſe, 
and was ask'd Where he had the letter which he 
brought to my lord Preſton ; he anſwer' d, That 
6 when he left Paris, on the Monday before, the 
© King commanded him to call at Sr. Germain, 
© on my lord Melfort for a packet of letters to 
© the lord Preſton; which he did, and had de- 
© liver'd them according to his orders; and that 
© was all the information he cou'd give to, that 
© honourable houſe.” Again the reading of the 
letter was propos'd, but — rejected. The ma- 
nuſcript adds, And indeed a great coldneſs ap- 
pear'd even in thoſe who were moſt zealous in 
the King's cauſe, when they found that his ma- 
jeſty ſtill made uſe of my lord Melfort, by whom 
the letters were counterſign'd. 


After 
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After the prince had return'd his anſwer to Proceed- 


the addreſs of both houſes, the commons de- be 
Commons, 


r ar A, RC 


ferr'd their fitting again 'till the 28th inſtant, 
only to give time to the reſt of their members 
to come up to town. On which day, the houſe 
being full, they poceeded to a ſolemn conſidera- 
tion of the ſtate and condition of the nation; 
the moſt momentous debate that cou'd well be 
imagin'd. Thereupon they reſolv'd themſelves 
into a committee of the whole houſe, and put 
Mr. Hambden into the chair; in order to ſettle a 
cauſe that requir'd no little courage and under- 
ſtanding to manage. 


The firſt perſon that ſtood up was Mr. Dol- Their De- 
ben, ſon to the late archbiſhop of York, who Later. 


made a long and free ſpeech to prove, That 
© King James his deſerting the kingdom, and 
© his not appointing any perſon to adminiſter the 
s e in his abſence, amounted in rea- 
© {on and judgment of law to a demiſe of that 
prince; and he concluded with a motion to 
the ſame effect. This home motion was ſecon- 
ded by Sir Richard Temple, and was ſupported by 
Sir Robert Sawyer. After him, Sir Robert Hows- 
ard entertain'd the commitee with a long ha- 
rangue; and he was the firſt who ventur'd to 
aſſert the vacancy of the throne, and the breach of 
the original contract, by a continu'd ſeries of ille- 
gal acts, (many of which he enumerated and 
diſplay d) throughout the whole courſe of King 
James's reign. His allegations were maintain'd 
by Mr. Garraway, Sir Thomas Lee, Mr. Sa- 
cheverell, Mr. Pollexfen, Sir George Treby, and 
Mr. Somers. 

Several of them objected againſt Mr. Dolber's 
motion of a demiſe, * as not taking in King 
* James's male-adminiſtration ; and becauſe a de- 
* miſe inters a deſcent of the crown to the 
next in hereditary ſucceſſion z whereas in 
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© this caſe the throne was not deſcended, but as 
© they inſiſted vacant.” Mr. Finch, in an elo- 
quent ſpeech, contradicted the doctrine of the 
vacancy : He extoll'd the courage, conduct and 
© magnanimity of the prince of Orange, who was 
© compar'd to thoſe ancient heroes that were 
© contented with the glory of freeing nations, and 
© deflroying tyrants, without any particular de- 
© fign upon their crowns.” He further alledg'd, 
That the molt adviſable courſe would be, to 
come to ſuch a reſolution as ſhou'd. meet with 
a moſt general concurrence; and that, in his opi- 
nion, the eſtabliſhing a regency, during the life 
of King James, wou'd give a much greater ſa- 
tis faction to the kingdom, than the declaring 
the throne to be vacant.” Sir Chriſtopher Mu/- 
grave inſiſted, © That to vote the throne to be va- 
* cant, wou'd be actually to depoſe the King; 
© and defir'd to know from the gentlemen of the 
long robe, J beiber that could be legally done? 
and Sir Edward Seymour ſpoke with great warmth 
to the ſame effect. 

Towards the cloſe of this grand debate, the 
lord Fanſhaw mov'd That it might be adjourn- 
ed to another day, © in regard of its very great 
© importance, and of the miſchief that might be 
© occaſion'd by taking too haſty ſteps in a matter 
© of ſo much weight.” But this wou'd not be 
heard; and ſo the committee, and the whole 
houſe immediately after, came to the following 
complicated reſolution z which (when ratify'd by 
both houſes) was perhaps the moſt remarkable 
of all the Engliſh records. Reſolved, That King 


A 6 aA 1, & „ 


GranaVae ® James the ſecond, having endeavour'd to ſubvert 
of re Vac the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking 


Cancy 0 


the Throne, the Original contract between King and people; 


© and by the advice of jeſuits and other wicked 

6 perſons, having violated the fundamental laws, 

* and withdrawn himſelf out of the n 
6 hat 
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© hath abdicated the government, and that the 
© throne is thereby vacant,” Which reſolution 
was immediately ſent up to the lords for their 
concurrence. 
| Having got through this grand vote, the next 
day they enter'd upon another not alittle remark- 
- able, Reſolv'd, That it hath been found by ex- Ocher 
] 6 PRs, to be inconſiſtent with this proteſtant tes. 
- © kingdom, to be govern'd by a popiſh prince, 
which vote they likewiſe ſent up to the lords for 


7 

0 their concurrence. 

h Soon after they voted, © That the thanks of 
- * the houle be given to the clergy of the church 
e * of England, who had preach'd and written a- 
„ gainſt popery, and had refus'd to read in the 
g * churches the King's declaration tor toleration, 
[- in oppoſition to the pretended diſpenſing power, 
2 claim d in the late reign of King James the ſe- 
4 * cond, and had oppos'd the illegal ecclefraftical 
IC * commiſſion.” On the ſame day they further vo- 
4 ted © The thanks of the houſe be given to the 
ch * officers, ſoldiers, and mariners, of the army 


and flect, for having teſtify'd their ready ad- 
he MW © herence to the protoſlant religion, and being in- 
n- * ſtrumental in delivering this kingdom from po- 
at * pery and ſlavery; and to all ſuch, who had ap- 
be © pear'd in arms to that purpoſe” Theſe two laſt 
er votes paſs'd nemine contradicente without the leaſt 
be oppoſition. So that conſidering the ſhortneſs of 
Je che time, and the high nature of the ſubject mat- 
ng ter of debate, it wou'd be hard to find any great 
by BY body of men that proceeded with equal unanimi- 
de ty and diſpatch. 


no 

en II. But at length we arrive at a ſort of a 7 E 
ng i 7emora in the grand affairs, much, if not very e, 
ce; much, occaſion'd by the return of King James, Stand 
ed after his deſertion, and ſome uncommon acci- 


ws, dents that ſucceeded it. Indeed the great work 
m, Q 4 the 
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the revolution and eftabliſhment, had mov'd for- 
wards after a wonderful manner, from its firſt 
appearance to the preſent time, and ſcarce with 
any degree of oppoſition or obſtruction. 

It has been curiouſly obſerv'd, that the whole 
machine, to the glory of the artificers, was fo 
exquiſitely contriv'd, and the parts ſo duly adju- 
ſted, that when it was ſet together and put in 
motion, it went on with little outward aſſiſtance, 
in ſuch order and regularity, that many of thoſe 
who were carry'd by. it, knew not that they were 
leaving their old government, till they were qui- 
etly lodg'd under a new one; ſo that the work- 
manſhip, tho” effected by viſible means, ſeem'd 
more divine than human. But at length, for a 
while, it appear'd to have been at a ſtand; tho' 
it was plainly got upon ſuch ground, that, not- 
witrhſtſtanding any unpediments laid in its way, 
it wou'd ſoon be carry'd forwards by its own 
weight. The eſſential parts, the deliverance of 
the nation, were compleated withour any appea- 
ring difficulty; but the finiſhing parts, the efta- 
bliſhment of the government, met with ſome ob- 
ſtructions. As to the former, which was ſo de- 
ſirable and ſignal, there appear'd an univerſal a- 
greement z but the latter, which was of another 
nature, caus'd variety of opinions. | 

This laſt ſhow'd itſelf moſt plainly in the houſe 
of peers; where many of that auguſt body, who 
had entertain'd notions of the church and monar- 
chy very high and extenſive, ſoon found them- 
ſelves under difficulties they had never felt before. 


Jo extricate themſelves, ſeveral arguments and 


ſchemes were propos'd to ſecure the honour of 
the church, and the ſacredneſs of the crown, 

It was alledg'd, That if upon any pretence 
© whatſoever, the nation might throw off their 


* King, then the crown mult become precari- 
ö c 


ous 
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* ous, and the ſupremacy be lodg'd in the peo- 
ple; which depoſing power wou'd deſtroy the 


end in anew ſpecies of government unknown 


* to that nation. Much was brought from 
both the laws and hiſtory of England, to prove, 
© That not cnly the perſon, but the authority 


* of the King was ſacred. The law had indeed 


provided a remedy of a regency, during the 
infancy of our Kings; ſo that, if a King ſhou'd 
fall into ſuch errors and inconſiſtencies, as 
ſhou'd make him as little capable of govern- 
ing as an infant, then the e/ates of the king- 
dom might, by parity of reaſon, apply the ſame 
remedy provided for an infant, and lodge the 
power with a regent. Bur ſtill the right was 
to remain, and to go on in a lineal ſucceſſion 5 
otherwiſe the crown wou'd ſoon become ele- 
Rive, and ſo the nation be torn in pieces by a 
* diverſity of elections, and a variety of factions. 
They did not deny, but that great objections 
© lay againſt their propos'd methods; but then 
* King James by his conduct had brought at- 
© fairs into ſo deſperate a ſtate, that it was not 
© poſſible to name a remedy, or an expedient, 
* againſt which there was no uſt exception.” 
Yet ſtill they inſiſted © Thar this was preferable 
© to all republican ſchemes, which mult ruinate 
the beſt temper'd government in the weſtern 
* world. 
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But of thoſe that came into this expedient, it They are 
preſently appear'd that there were two different 4iviacs. 


parties. Some intended to bring King James 
back; and artfully join'd in this, as the probable 
means of ſoftening the nation, and removing the 
preſent averſion to that unhappy prince; which 
done, a little time might bring about their de- 
hens. 

But 


James. This they did with all imaginable cir- 
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But the greater part ſeem'd to mean more 
ſincerely, without any ſiniſter projects. They 
alledg'd, They cou'd not vote or argue but 
© according to their own principles, as long as 
© the matter was entire and undecided : but they 
© own'd they had a particular principle, taken 
© from the law and hiſtory of England, which 
© was to obey and pay allegiance to the King for 
© the time being: They thought a King de facto 
© hag a right to their obedience ; and that they 
© were bound to adhere to him, and to defend 
© him, even in oppoſition to him whom they be- 
© liev'd the right did ſtill remain” And ſome 
faid, © Tho' they cou'd not vote contrary to their 
6 receiv'd principles concerning our Jaws and 
government, yet they wou'd not be ſorry 10 ſee 
6 their own fide out-voted ; and tho”, as things 
© {tood, they cou'd not tell how to make a King ; 
yet if they found one made, they wou'd be more 
© faithful to him, than thoſc that made him cou'd 
© be, according to their own principlcs. 


Theſe and the like debates were enter'd on 
the 29th of Jaruary, when the lords began 
to confider the grand vote of the houle of 
commons formerly mention'd, concerning King 


cumſpection; ſeveral of them not well knowing 
how to proceed, much leſs how to recede. But 
being refolv'd into a committee of the whole 
houlc, and the earl of Danby in the chair, the 
firſt motion that was made, was, © Not to agree 
© with the commons, That the throne was va- 
© cant, but only firſt to ſuppoſe it, for the pre 
© ſent, leaving it to be further examin'd after- 
© wards, in order to cut ſhort ſeveral other que- 
© {tions, by determining this firlt, /hether the 
& throne being vacant, it ought to be filld by 9 
© Regent or a4 King.“ This queſtion was de- 
batcc 
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bated with great plauſibleneſs, and no little 4 Regen- 
warmth, The arguments juſt now mention'd, „ % 
and the inſtance of the late King of Portugal, 
urg'd by the carl of Nottingham, and others, 
appear'd to bear a mighty ſway and influence in 
the houſe, inſomuch that it wou'd have been 
| carry'd by a majority, had it not been ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppos'd by the marquis of Hallifax and 
N the carl e Danby, who by their great skill and 
acuteneſs laid open the inextricable difficulties 
i attending that propoſal. Therefore they inſiſt- 
2 ed, That the vacant throne might be fill'd with 
r a King, as the ſureſt way to preſerve both the 
d nation, and the regal government. 
F It was particularly urg'd by them and others, Au- 
8 © That a prince regen? was as much, or rather 7 4- 
© more againſt monarchy, than what they had S i 
© propos'd. If a King's ill government gave 
© the people a right, in any caſe, to take a- 
© way his power, and lodge it with another, 
© owning that the right to it ſtill remain'd 
© with him; this wou'd have as ill conſequences 
© as the other ſeem'd to have; ſince recourſe 
© wou'd be had to this violent remedy as often, 
© and as raſhly as the other. By this propoſi- 
© tion, there wou'd be in effect two Kings! at 
8 © the ſame time; one with the title, and the 
c 
c 
[ 
0 
c 
c 
c 
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c 
c 
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other with the power z which was more ille- 
gal and unſafe, than the method then pro- 
poſed. As to the ſubjects ſecurity, the law 
of England had in the reign of Henry the ſe- 
venth, ſettled that point in their obeying the 
King in poſſeſſion z ſo that every man knew 
he was ſate under a King, and cou'd act with 
conſcience and courage. But no man cou'd 
act with ſafety under a new created prince 
regent, while a lawful King was in being. If 
the oaths to King James were thought to be 
cd © ſtill in force, his ſubjects by theſe were not 

; © only 
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© only bound to maintain his title, but all his 
© powers and en And therefore it 
© ſeem'd abſur'd to continue a government in his 
name, and to ſwear to him, when all the 
© power was taken out of his hands. This, they 

© ſaid, wou'd be odious before God and the 
world; and wou'd caſt a reproach on them 
at preſent, and bring ruin for the future on 
any ſuch ill-blended and unnatural fort of go- 
verment. | 

They further alledg'd, That if the govern- 

ment ſhou'd be carry'd on in the name of 

King James, by the hands of others, the 

body of the nation wou'd confider him as the 

perſon who was really their King. And if 
any ſhou'd plot or act in his behalf, they cou'd 
not be proſecuted for high-treaſon, as conſpi- 
ring againſt the perſon or government of the 
King; when it wou'd be apparent, that they 
were only deſigning to preſerve his perſon, 
and reſtore him to his government. To pro- 
ceed againſt, and to condemn any to die for 
ſuch practice, wou'd be to add murder to per- 
jury.” They acknowledg'd indeed, © That in 
the weakneſs of infancy, a prince regent was, 
in law, the ſame perſon with the King, who 
himſelf had not yet a will; and it was pre- 
ſum'd, That the regent's will was the King's 
will. But that was no ways applicable to 
© the preſent caſe; where the King and the re- 
© gent muſt be preſum'd ro be in a perpetual 
© {truggle, the one to recover his former power, 
and the other to preſerve his preſent autho- 
e rity. : 

A Regen- Theſe arguments, 3 and diverſify'd, 

cy reid. ſcem'd to have had juſt effect enough to pre- 

ea, ſerve a majority in the houſe; ſo that when 
the queſtion was put to the vote, fifty one 

were tor a Ain, and forty nine for a regent, 
namely, 
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namely, the dukes of Somerſet, Ormond, Sou- 
thampton, Grafton, Beaufort and Northumberland; 
| the carls of Kent, Pembroke, Clarendon, Roche- 
fter, Craven, Weſimorland, Scarſdale, Cheſterfield, 
Litchfield, Yarmouth and Lindſey 3 viſcount Wey- 
5 mouth, the lords Coventry, Brook, Leigh, Fer- 
ö rars, Maynard, Chandois, Jermin, Arundel of 
a Treriſe, Dartmouth, Godolphin, Eriſſin, and five 
1 more; the archbiſhop of ork, the biſhops of 
; Norwich, Wincheſter, Ely, St. Aſaph, Bath and 

Wells, Peterborough, Chicheſter, Rocheſter, St. Da- 
F vid's, Oxford, Glouceſter, and Lincoln. The carls 
f of Huntington and Mulgrave did not appear in 
e the houſe; and the lord Churchill likewiſe kept 
c at home upon ſome indiſpoſition. The arch- 
if biſhop of Canterbury was allo abſent: And in- 
0 deed the odiouſneſs of a depoſing power, as one 
4 of the great arts and inſtruments of popery, had 
1 made ſo deep an impreſſion upon the minds of 
y the clergy, that none of the biſhops knew how 


1, to come into the opinion of filling up the throne, 

47 but thoſe of London and Briſtol. 

YT However the party for a King, upon a re- 

5 conſideration, were preſently ſtrengthned by four 

in dukes that came over to them, namely, Ormond, 

8. Southampton, Grafton and Northumberland. 

10 On the next ſeſſion, Januar) 31. the lords The Ori- 
oy procceded farther upon the grand vote of the 8 
1 other houſe, and put this queſtion, II betber or "1 
LO no there was an original contract between Ning 
e. and people? Which queſtion occaſion'd many 

al warm debates z not a few maintaining, That 

ay Kings held their crowns by divine right ; which 

0- was vehemently deny'd by others, who aſſerted, 


That all power originally belong'd to the com- 
d, munity, and to the King only by mutual com- 
Toy pat. The former inſiſted that there was no 
en ſuch thing in being, and ask'd, Where it was 
ns I kept, and how they might come at it? 
als Others 
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firm'd, 
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Others anſwer'd it was imply'd in a legal and 
limited government; tho' in a long tract of 
time, and in dark ages, there was not ſuch an 
explicit proof of it to be found. Vet many 
hints from law-books, ancient hiſtories, and the 
proceedings at coronations, were brought to 
ſupport the truth of it. And even the con- 
© queror himſelf was receiv'd upon his promi- 
© {ing to keep the laws of Edward the confeſ- 
© ſor; which was plainly the original contract 
© between him and the nation. Theſe were of- 
ten renew'd by his ſucceſſors, more eſpecially 
by their ſeveral confirmations of magna charta; 
and Edward the ſecond, and Richard the ſe- 
cond were depos'd for breaking theſe laws and 
compacts; and theſe proceedings were {till 
good in law, ſince they were never revers'd, 
nor was the right of depoſing them ever re- 
nounc'd or diſown'd.* It was ask'd, What 
fignity'd all the limitations of the regal 3 
if when a King broke thro' them all, the 
people were left without remedy to maintain 
their laws, and preſerve their conſtitution. 
And even if theſe limitations were only extort- 
ed conceſſions, length of time made no diffe- 
rence between them and original privileges. It 
was indeed confeſs'd, that this might have ill 
conſequences, and might be carry'd too far; 
but the denying this right, in every caſe what- 
© ſoever, did plainly deſtroy all liberty, and eſta- 
© bliſh tyranny. 

Upon the finiſhing this debate, the houſe be- 
ifig divided, fifty three were for the mutual com- 
pact, and forty fix only for the negative; by 
which it appear'd, That the parry that were 
for the regency began to loſe ground. And the 
next quettion was, Hhether King James had 
broke the ſaid original contract? But, upon en- 
tering into particulars, this became ſo apparent 

| ; that 
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that it was ſoon carry'd in the affirmative. And 
thus they finiſh'd the month of January. 


FEBRUARY 168. 


III. While theſe and the like matters 
were warmly debated in the convention and the 
city, and all men ſtill in ſuſpence how they 
wou'd be determin'd, ſome zealous perſons ſer 
on foot the following petition, and endeavour'd 
to get it ſubſcrib'd by the multitude indiffe- 
rently, going to all publick places to ſolicit 
mens hands: To the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
aſſembled in the grand convention, the humble 
petition of great numbers of citizens and other in- 
habitants of the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
{ter. 

© Whereas we are in a deep ſenſe of the dan- 
< of delays, and perplex'd debates about 
6 {ettling the government, at this time vacant, 
© by reaſon whereof, the neceſſary ends of go- 
© vernment cannot be duly adminitter'd ; We 
© humbly deſire, That his moſt illuſtrious high- 
© neſs the prince of Orange, and his royal con- 
© fort the princeſs, may be ſpeedily ſettled on 
© the throne, by whole courage, conduct and 
© reputation, this nation and the proteſiant reli- 
gion may be defended from our enemies at 
© home and abroad; and that /reland, now in 
© a bleeding and deplorable condition, may be 
© reſcu'd from its miſeries, and theſe kingdoms 
ſettled on a laſting foundation in peace and li- 
© berty. N 


239 


A Petition 
ts the 
Lords, 


Tho” his highneſs the prince had of late been Di/cou- 
very filent and referv'd, yet being ſenſible of 4 A 


the ill conſequences and the ſcandal ot thele © 


prepoſterous proceedings, he immediately caus'd 
the lord mayor to publiſh the following or- 
der to ſuppreſs it: By the Lord Mayor, &c. 
| © Whereas 


e Prince. 


Further 
Proceed- 


Lords. 


Different 
Opinions. 


ferent views amongſt them; ſome endeavouring 
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c Whereas his highneſs the prince of Orange 
© has been pleas'd to ſignify to me this day; 
© That divers perſons (pretending themſelves to 
© be citizens of London) in a tumultuous and diſ- 
© orderly manner have lately diſturb'd the pre- 
© ſent convention of the lords and commons at 
© Weftminfier upon pretence of petitioning. ., It 
© being regular and uſual for the citizens of this 
© city, that are under the apprehenſions of any 
© grieyance, to. make their application to my 
8 fag and the court of aldermen : Therefore, 
© with the. adyice of my brethren, the alder- 
© men of this city, theſe are to require you, 
© 'That you command within your ward, that 
© they forbear any ſuch tumultuous diſturbance, 
© or aſſembly, as they will anſwer the contrary 
© at their utmoſt — | 
However, the noble lords proceeded in their 
own way; and after they had agreed, That King 


ings of the James had broke the 1 contract, as before 


explain'd ; further to ſhow their diſinclinations 
for his intereſt, they made a particular order, 
© That the day of thankſgiving, on the ſixth of 
© February inſtant, on which day the late King 
© James the ſecond came to the throne, ſhou'd 
© not be obſerv'd in this kingdom. 

After this, their lordſhips took into their con- 
ſideration the word abdicated; and concluded 
that the word deſerted was more proper for this 
occaſion. They next examin'd the word va- 
cant, and put this queſtion, L heiber King James 
having broke that original contract, between him 
and his people, and deſerted the government, the 
throne was thereby vacant ? This queſtion was de- 
bated with greater heat and diviſion than any of 
the former. 

From hence ſeveral took an occaſion to ſhew 
their private opinions, and that there were dif- 


o 
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to depreſs the crown, and render it as much pre- 
carious and elective as they cou'd. Among theſe, 
ſome went ſo far as to ſay, That the whole go- 
vernment was diſſolv'd. But this appear'd a bold 
and dangerous aſſertion; that might be carry'd 
ſo far as to inter from it, © 'I hat all mens pro- 

. © perties, honours, rights and privileges were dil- 
© folv'd,” Therefore it was thought ſafer to ſay, 
That King James had diſſolv'd the tye that 
© was between him and the nation, and made a 
© vacancy 1n the throne. 

Others avoided new ſpeculations and ſchemes 
| of government, and thought it ſufficient to ſay, 
| © That in extream cafes all obligations mutt 


| © ceale 3 and that the preſent emergency of at- 


7 © fairs, by reaſon of King Fames's ill govern- 
© ment, and his flying ro the enemy, .rather 
r © than comply with reatonable terms, had pur 
4 © the. people of England on the neceſſity of ſe- 
c © curing themſelves upon a legal bottom: To 
8 © which they had a prior and unextinguithable 
1 © right. Extream dangers wou'd always juſtify 
f © extream remedies, tho' there was no ſpecial 
g « proviſion directed to point them out. They 
d © faid there was no need of fearing ill conſe- 
© quences from this; ſince houſes were pull'd 
1- © down or blown up in a fire; and yet men 
d © found themſelves ſafe in their houſes. So a 
is | © nation's ſecuring it ſelf againſt a King, who 
a- was ſubverting the government, did not ex- 
es © poſe monarchy, nor erect a popular authority, 
im as ſome had weakly and tragically repreſented 
be Lie. 
je- But ſtill the word vacant was very fhocking 25e Va- 


of to many, fo that upon a diviſion in the houſe, cancy te- 
| one party, who maintain'd it as a maxim of the. 

ew law, That the King never dies, and therefore, that 

li- be. throne can never be vacant, carry'd the nega- 

ng dive of the queſtion by eleven voices. From this, 
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ſome peers preſently inferr'd, That the crown 
was deyolv'd upon the next heir; and mov'd, 
that the prince and princels of Orange ſhou'd be 
immediately declared King and Queen; which 
was allo carry'd in the negative by five voices. 
Before they roſe, the marquiſſes of Hallifax 
and Hjincheſter, the carls of Danby and Devon- 
ſhire, the lord Delamere, and others, to the 
number of forty, enter'd their proteſtations a- 
gainſt the ſaid vote, That the throne was not va- 
cant. 

In a lord's manuſcript, never yet publiſh'd, 
we find that on the ſecond of this month, the 
lord Lovelace ſtood up, and offer'd a petition 
to the houſe. Upon which the lord Clarendon 
mov'd, That, according to the ſtanding or- 
© der of the houſe, he hunlelf ſhou'd open it, 
© and acquaint the houſe with the contents of 
© it, and by whom it was fign'd; * which was 
ſeconded by the lord Ferrars. Upon which 
the lord Lovelace withdrew it, ſaving, It was 
nat ſigud get, but ſboud be by hands enough. 
Some lords who look'd upon ir, tound that it 
came from the rabble, of which great numbers 
flock'd that morning to He/iminſier, with Mill. 
Killigrew at the head of them; al incourag'd, 
as ſome of them ſaid, by the lord Lovelace him- 
ſelf. 

mend. This ſeem'd to have made little impreſſion 
nente to upon their lordſhips; who this day, having 
rhe Conn gone through the grand vote of the commons, 
"ous P* they lent this meſſage to them, I hat they had 
conſider'd of their vote of the 28th of January 

laſt; inſtead of the word aba:cazes, ihey wou'd 

have deſeried to be put in; and next, thele 
words, Aud that the ibronc is thereby become vas 

cant, co be ett our, 


IV. And 
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IV. And now began the great ſtruggle 


between the two houſes, concerning the man- 
ner of compleating the eſtabliſhment, which 
brought the minds of multitudes both under 
ſuſpence and apprehenſion. For as ſoon as the 
commons had conſider'd of theſe amendments, 
it was carry'd by a great majority, That a com- The Cem. 
mittee ſhou'd be appointed to draw up reaſons, 7 2285 
why that houſe cou'd not concur with their % 
lordſhips; which were as follows. That to hem. 
© the Fir amendment, the commons did not 
agree, becauſe the word deſerted did not fully 
expreſs the concluſion neceſſarily interr'd from 
the premiſes, which their lordſhips had agreed 
to, namely, That King James the ſecond had 
endeaudur d to ſubvert the conſtitution of zhe 
Kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
tween Kink and people, and had violated the fun- 
damental laws, and had withdrawn himſelf out 
of the kingdom: That the word deſerted re- 
{pected only the withdrawing z but the word 
abdicated reſpected the whole. | 
rs © That the commons cou'd not agree to the 
I. © fecond amendment, to leave out the words, 
d, And that the throne is thereby vacant : 1ſt, Be- 
N- IF © cauſe they conceiv'd, That as they might well 
© infer from ſo much of their own vote as their 

on F © lordſhips had agreed unto, That King James the 
"g © /econd had abdicated the government, and that 
NS» WW © the throne was thereby vacant : So that if the 
ad commons ſhou'd admit their lordſhips amend- 
nf F< ment, that he had only deſeried the government, 
d yer even therice it wou'd follow, That the 
ele © zhrone is vacant, as to King James the ſecond; 
va" WF deſerting the government, being in true conſtru- 
* Etion, deſerting the throne. 

« Secondly, That the commons conceiv'd they 
\nd needed not to prove to their lordſhips, Thar, 
| : R 2 | us 
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cas to any other perſon, the throne was alſo va- 
cant : Their lordſhips, as the commons con- 
cciv'd, having already admitted it, by their 
addreſſing the prince of Orange, to rake upon 
him the adminiſtration of publick affairs, &c. 
and by appointing days of publick thankſgiving 
to be oblerv'd throughout the whole king- 
dom : All which the commons conceiv'd to 
imply, that it was their lordſhips opinion, 
That the throne was vacant, and to ſignify fo 
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much to the people of England. 


© And Thirdly, That it is from thoſe who are 
© upon the throne of England (when there are 
© any ſuch) from whom rhe people of England 
© ought to receive protection, and ro whom, for 
© that cauſe, they owe the allegiance of ſub- 
6 jets; but there being none now from whom 
© they expected regal protection, and to whom, 
© for that cauſe, they owe the allegiance of ſub- 
6 jects, the commons conceiv'd, The throne was 


Cc vacant. 


Whereupon it was reſolv'd that the earl of 
 Wiltfhire ſhou'd defire a conference with the lords, 


upon the 2 matter of the amendments; 


which their lordſhips having readily conſented 
to, the commons appointed the ſame committee 
that had prepared the foregoing reaſons, to be 


the managers of the ſaid conference. 


The next day, Feb. 5. Mr. Hambden report- 


ed from the conference with the lords, that the 
carl of Nottingham had ſpoke to this effect ; 
© That the lords had deſired this conference, 
© that they might be as happily united to the 
commons in opinion, as they were inleparable 
© in their intereſt ; and that they were at that 
time uncaſy, that they cou'd not concur with 
© the commons in every thing, becauſe it was 
© of ſo great concern to the nation, and from ſo 


great and wile a body. 


That 
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That the lords did infiſt upon the firſt a- 
© mendment, becauſe they did not find that the 
© word abdicated, was a word known to the 
© common law of England; and becauſe in the 
© moſt common accepration in the civil law, 
© abdicated was a voluntary exprels act of renun- 
© ciation, which was not in this cafe, and did 
© not follow from the premiſes, That King James 


6 the ſecond by having withdrawn himſelf, after 


© having endeavour'd to ſubvert the conſtitution of 
© the government, by breaking the original contract 
* between King and people, might be more pro- 
6 perly ſaid to have abdicated and deſerted. That 
the lords allo inſiſted upon the ſecond amend- 
© ment; for, altho' their lordſhips had agreed, 
© That the King had deſerte/ the government, 
© and therefore had made application to the 
© prince of Orange, to tal pon him the adi. 
& ftration of the government; yet there cou't be 
© no other inference drawn from hence, bur 
only, the exerciſe of the government of King 
James was ceas'd: So as the lords were wil- 
© ling to ſecure the nation againſt the return of 
© the ſaid King into his kingdom; but not that 
© here was ſuch an abdication by him, or ſuch a 
© vacancy in the throne, as that the crown was 
therefore become elective- Which they cou'd 
© not agree to. 

6 1ſt, Becauſe by the conſtitution of the go- 
© yernment, the monarchy is hereditary and not 
eleftive. 2dly, Becauſe no act of the King 
can bar or deſtroy the right of his heirs to the 
crown: And therefore, in anſwer to the third 
reaſon alledg'd by the houſe of commons, If 
the throne be vacant of King James, allegi- 
ance was due to ſuch perſon as the right of 
ſucceſſion did belong to. 

From theſe arguments it plainly appear'd, that 
the diſſent of the lords from the commons, did 
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not ariſe from any affection or favour, either 
to the perſon, or to the government of King 
James; but rather from a tender regard to the 
proteſtant ſucceſſors, and the gn. papa and le- 
gal notions of hereditary monarchy; which had 
been too long rooted, to be eafily remov'd at 
once. 

Nich oe However, when Mr. Hambden made his re- 
caſrons port of this late conference, the queſtion was pur, 
Whether the commons ſhou'd concur with the lords? 
As to the firſt amendment about the word ab- 
dicated, it was carry'd in the negative with 
reat unanimity: But the ſecond, leaving out 
the vacancy of the throne, occaſion'd a long and 
warm debate, till upon the diviſion of the houſe, 
thoſe for dilagreeing with the lords were found 
to be two hundred and eighty two, againſt one 
hundred and fifty one; the majority one hun- 
dred and thirty one. Hereupon Mr. Dolben 
was order'd to deſire a free conference with the 
lords upon the ſubject matter of the laſt confe- 
rence; to which their lordſhips very readily a- 
greed. Accordingly the commons appointed 
twenty four great men to 2 upon this ex- 
traordinary occaſion; and the lords appointed a 

number according to uſual proportion. 
A free This, the next day, produc'd the moſt me- 
and fa- morable conference and debate, between both 
% Con. houſes, that had been known for many ages, 
Jerence. which was carry'd on with all coolneſs, decen- 
cy and attention. It is too long to be inſert- 
ed in this place, but may be found in ſeveral 
printed books at large, to which the reader is 
referr'd ; only we muſt not forget, that accord- 
ing to the ſenſe of the nation, the commons 
had much the advantage; and indeed ſo much, 
as at laſt to bring the lords over to their opi- 
nions. The lords had more colour for oppo- 
ſing the word abdlicate, ſince it was often taken 
E | in 
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in a ſenſe that imported the full purpoſe and 
confent of him that abdicated z which they be- 
liev'd wou'd not be pretended in this cale. But 
there were good authorities brought, by v hich 
it appear'd, that when a perſon acted ſo as the 
leaving of his office ought to follow, he was 
ſaid to avdicate. But this ſeem'd rather a cri— 
tical diſpute, and not equal to the importance 
of the cauſe. 

Bur what was of greater moment in the de- 
bate, was, Whether, ſuppoſing King James had 
abdicated, the throne cou'd be declared vacant. 
In this it was urg'd, © That as by the law the 
© King did never die, ſo if there was an abai- 
© cation, the throne was 7p/o facto, filPd in that 
6 inſtant by the next heir. Which appear'd by 
© the heirs of the King being {worn to 1n the 
© oath of allegiance; which oath was not on- 
© ly made, perſonally to the King, bur likewiſe 
© to his heirs and ſucceflors.” Thoſe who in- 
ſiſted on the abdication alledg'd, * That if the 
© King diflolv'd the tye between him and his 
© {ubjccts to himſelf, he diſſolv'd their rye like- 
© wile to his poſterity. An heir was one that 
© came in the room of a perſon wholly deceas d; 
© and it was a maxim, That no man cou'd be the 
© heir of a living man. If therefore a King had 
fallen from his own right, as no heir of his 
© cou'd claim any inheritance from him, as long 
© he was alive, fo they cou'd ſucceed to no- 
© thing, but to that which was veſted in him 
© at the time of his death. 

And further, © As in the caſe of attainder, e- 
© very right that a man was diveſted of before 
© his death, was to all purpoſes, annihilated in 
him; and by conſequence cou'd not paſs to 
© his heirs by his death, not being then in 
* himſelf: So, if a King ſhou'd ſet his people 


* free from any obligation to himſelf, they mutt 
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be ſuppos d to be put in a ſtate, in which they 
© might ſecure themſelves; and therefore cou'd 
not be bound to receive one, who they had 
reaſon to believe wou'd endeavour to break 
and to puniſh all they had done. If the prin- 
ciple of (clf-preſervation did juſtify a nation in 
ſecuring it ſelf from a violent invaſion, and a 
total lubverſion, then that principle muſt have 
its full ſcope and force, to give a real, and not 
a ſeeming, and fraudulent ſecurity, How- 
ever, they {till acknowledg'd, That upon the 
grounds of natural equity, and for the peace 
of the nation in after-time, it was proper to 

o as near the ancient conſtitution, and the 


{till they wou'd not yield that they were un- 
alterably bound to it, in all caſes that might 
happen; and in that the lords had ſo far ac- 

knowledg'd Dy their joining with the com- 
© mons vote, That it was inconſiſtent with this 
6 proteſtant kingdow to be govern'd by a popiſh 
6 prince. This was already breaking the line; 
© and wou'd be ſo again, whenever a proteſtant 
© heir ſhou'd be wanting. 

By this conference and debate, which laſted 
ſeveral hours, it plainly appear'd, That the opi- 
nion was almoſt uiuverſal, That King James had 
v abdicated or forfeited his own perſonal right; 
but the main difficulty that aroſe was from the 
tender regard to his heirs, and probably from 
the prince of Wales himſelf; concerning whole 


title, both lords and commons ſeem'd reſolv'd 


not to have the leaſt argument. Upon the con- 
cluſion of the debate, as ſoon as the managers 
for the lords had made a report in that houſe, 
there zrole a new debate there, long and warm, 
Whether or no they ſhou'd inſiſt upon their 
amendments, or agree with the grand vote of the 
commons of January the 28th. 


But 


lineal ſucceſſion, as they poſſibly cou'd. Yer 
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But by this time, ſeveral of the chief mem- 
bers, who were before for a regency, were ſatis- 
fy'd, and came over to the party that were for a 
King; which was alſo increas'd by the late arri- 
val of ſome lords: Inſomuch that the two que- . Lomas 
{tions about the words abdicate and vacant, were agree with 
both carried in the affirmative. So that the “e Com- 
vote now became the baſis and foundation on 
which the grand eſtabliſoment was to ſtand ſure 
and firm to tuture ages. From which principles, 
and the general opinion of both lords and com- 
mons, That the perſonal right of King James 
was not unalienable; it has been often inferr'd, 

That there can be no indefeaſible right in any of 
his heirs, either near or remote. 

V. It is remarkable, that during all theſe de- The peeuli- 

bates, and the variety of the management, the be- ny 
haviour of the prince was very myſterious. He _ y 
contimi'd moſtiy at St. James's, filent and reſerv'd, 
withour any publick appearance; hearing all that 
was laid to him, but ſeldom making any anſwers. 
He did not affect affability, or popularity; nor 
wou'd he take pains to gain a ſingle perſon over 
to his party. He ſaid, He came over upon invi- 
tation to ſave the kingdom, and now he had brought 
together a true and free repreſentative of the nation; 
he therefore left it to them to do what they thought 
vet jor the good of the kingdom; and when things 
were once ſettled, he ſhould be well ſatisfy'd to re- 
turn back to Holland. 

Some who did not know him well, and be- 
liev'd that a crown had charms too ſtrong for 
human nature to reſiſt, look'd upon all this as 
affectation; and others, as a diſguis'd threat- 
ning, ſignifying, That he wou'd leave the nation 
to perith, unleſs his own method of ſettlement 
was follow'd. 


After 
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Aſter a reſervedneis, that for many days had 
ſo cloſely continu'd, that no one cou'd certainly 
tell what he expected, he ſent for the marquis 


of Hallifax, and the carls of Shrewsbury and Dan- 


by, and ſome others of great knowledge, to ex- 
plain himſelf more diſtinctly to them. He let 
them know, © That he had been filent till then, 
© becauſe he wou'd neither ſay nor do the leaſt 
thing that might ſcem to intrench upon any 
man's full freedom of deliberating and voting 
in matters of ſuch importance. He was re- 
foly'd neither to court or threaten any perſon 
whatſoever z and therefore he had wholly de- 
c clin'd giving out his own thoughts. He found 
© ſome were for putting the government into the 
© hands of a regent He would fay nothing a- 
« gainft that, if it was thought the beſt means 
© tor ſettling their affairs; only he thought it ne- 
< ceſlary to tell them, That he himſelf wou'd not 
© be the regent. Therefore, if they continu'd in 
© that deſign, they muſt look out for ſome other 
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© perſon to be put in that ſtation; for he him- 


© felf well knew the conſequences of it, that 
© he wou'd not accept of it. 

He ſaid, he found that others were for put- 
© ting the princels ſingly on the throne, and that 
© he thou'd reign by her courteſy: To which 
© he ſaid, no man cou'd eſteem a woman more 
© than he did the princeſs ; but he was of that 
© temper, that he cou'd not think of holding any 
© thing upon ſuch terms as the life of a wife; 
nor cou'd he think it reaſonable to have any 
© ſhare in the government, unleſs it was veſted 
in his perſon, and that for tgm of life. If 
© they thought fit to ſettle it otherwiſe, he wou'd 
c ee, them in it; but he wou'd return 


© back to Holland, and concern himſelf no more 

© in their affairs. He aſſur'd them, That what- 

E foever others might think of a crown, it did not 
| appear 
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© appear ſuch a thing in his eyes, but that he cou'd 
© live very well, and very well pleas'd without it. 

But in the concluſion, he ſaid, That tho' he His Con- 
© cou'd not reſolve to accept of a dignity, ſo as n. 
© to hold it under the life of another; yet he 
© thought, That the iſſue of the princeſs Anne 
© ſhou'd-be preferr'd in the ſucceſſion, to any iſ- 
© ſue that he might have by any other wife after 
© the preſent princeſs.” All this the prince deli- 
ver'd to them in ſo cold and unconcern'd a man- 
ner, that thoſe, who judg'd of others by their 
own warm diſpoſitions to glory, were ready to 
look upon it as artifice and contrivance. 

As this was not deſign'd to be kept ſecret, ſoit 
was ſoon reported abroad; and as it help'd to 
fix the minds of many, ſo it did to bring the 
debates of Weſtminſter to a ſpeedy determina- 
tion. But ſtill there remain'd doubts with re- Doutrs a- 
lation to the right of the princeſs, whom many b, he 
people favour'd z ſome out of conſcience, and Pi 
others out of policy and intereſt. The latter 
judg'd, That if ſhe ſhould think herſelf injur'd, 
ſhe, who by reaſon of her youth and health, 
was like to out-live the prince, might have it 
in her power to take revenge on all that ſhou'd 
concur in ſuch a deſign. The difficulty was 
greater, becauſe the mind and inclination of the 

rinceſs continu'd yet undiſcover'd. 

This ſecret having been known to Dr. Burnet 
above two years before, he thought this the cri- 
rical ſeaſon to divulge it; accordingly he apply d 
to obtain leave from the prince, who lett him 
to act as he pleas'd ; which he fairly look'd up- 
on as a full allowance. Upon his diſcovery of Clearg.. 
| the princeſs's reſolution of ſubmiflion. many, 
| who ſtood formerly in ſuſpence, were fully ſatis- 
7 fy'd. Vet he faid that thoſe that heard ic {t:0d 

amaz'd at it, and concluded, that the princels was 

7 either a very good, or a very weak woman: Such 
# | an 
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an indifferency for power and rule ſeem'd a thing 
ſo extraordinary, that it was thought a certain 
character of an excels of goodneſs, or of ſimplicity. 

And now the intentions of both their high- 

The Lords neſſes being known, all things went on with 
Proceed. more eaſe and ſmoothneſs ; and the houſe of peers 
mgﬀ. had no ſooner pals'd the commons grand vote 
beforemention'd, Feb. 6th, but they appear'd 
more forward than the other houſe. In this, the 
carl of Danby, who had carry'd things very high 
in favour of the princeſs, now made a fine ſpeech, 
not only to prove the vacancy of the throne, 
but the neceſſity of ſupplying of it by the prince 

of Orange. 

Herein he was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the 
marquils of Hallifax, who had carry'd matters 
as high for the prince; and taking advantage of 
this favourable opportunity, immediately put 
the queſtion, N hether their highneſſes the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, ſhou'd be declar'd King 
and Queen. This important vote was at once 
c—_—_ by twenty voices, fixty five againſt for- 
ty five, and paſs'd in theſe words, Reſolved, 

Their by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, aſſem- 
granaVorte, © bled at Meſtminſter, That the prince and prin- 
6 cels of Orange, ſhall be Pal ite King and 
© Queen of England, and all the dominions there- 
© unto belonging. | 
At their next ſeſſion, their lordſhips explain'd 
this great reſolution by farther voting, That 
Au Ex- the prince and princeſs of Orange ſhou'd be 
Planatin. King and Queen of England, &c. for their na- 
© rural lives, and life of the longer liver of them; 
© and that the ſole and full regal power be in the 
prince only, in the ame of both. And that 

© after their deceaſes, the crown ſhall belong to 
© the heirs of the body of the princeſs; and for 
© default of ſuch iffue, to the princeſs Anne of Den- 

* mark, and the heirs of her body; and 3 5 
fault 
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© fault of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 
© the ſaid prince of Orange; and for the default 
* of ſuch iſſue, to the perſon that ſhou'd be 
© nam'd, and in ſuch manner as ſhou'd be limi- 
© ted by act of parliament; and for default of 
© ſuch limitation and regulation, to the lawful 
© heirs of the ſaid prince of Orange. 
In this ſeſſion we are inform'd by an anony- 
mous lord in his manuſcript, 'That he moy'd ſe- 
veral lords to enter their diſſents to theſe remark- 
able votes; but it ſeems, that tho” they were rea- 
dy enough in their inclinations, yet they thought S-me are 
the caſe ſo nice, that they all refus'd to ſubſeribe carl. 
their names. 
Theſe great votes and reſolutions being ſent 
down to the commons, and their concurrence 
defiren, after a ſhort debate, they were agreed to 
with ſome amendments. Their lordſhips alfo 
communicated to the commons the particular jt 
oaths which they thought fit to be taken inſtead 4 
of thoſe of allegiance and ſupremacy, which were 
to be abrogated. Thele were readily approv'd 
of by the commons; but were proteſted againſt Some 
in the upper houſe, by eleven ſpiritual and twelve Her. 
temporal lords; whoſe number, within two or 
three days, increas'd to thirty ſeven; and who 
not only declar'd againſt the oaths, but expreſs d 
themſelves againſt rhe abdication and the vacancy 
of the throne. | 
All which time, a ſelect committee of the The Com- 
houſe of commons, and Mr. Somers at the head * great 
of them, were buſily employ'd in drawing up 1 
ſolemn declaration of rights, containing the ſeve- 
ral facts and reaſons of King James's forfeiture 
of the crown; aſſerting the undoubted rights 
: and liberties of the ſubject; ſettling the ſuc- 
4 ceſſion of the crown, and appointing the new 
oaths. While they were —_ upon par- 
ticulars, and increaſing of limitations, we 
tol 
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told by a private hand, that the management of 


the prince had ſuch an effect upon the leaders, 
as to cauſe them to haſten and ſhorten that fa- 
mous declaration. | 

However, on the 11th inſtant it was ſent up 
to the lords for their concurrence; on which 


day, the abovemention'd lord, as the laſt effort, 


propos'd to thoſe who in molt of the votes 
had been of the ſame mind, That they would all 
agree by conſent to leave the houſe at once. But the 
two leading peers, the earls of Pembroke and Not- 
tingham, reply'd, No, by no means, it wou'd be of 
ill conſequence; we muſt ſupport the government as 


well as we can; and their lordſhips can never an- 


Both Hou- ſcwer it, if they leave the houſe. So on the next 


ſes agree. 


The Prin- 
ceſs in 


Holland. 


day, after ſome debates and a conference, it was 
agreed to by that houſe, and all things com- 
pleated, to the great ſatisfaction of the city and 
country. 


VL During theſe ſeveral tranſactions in 
the convention, her _ highneſs, the princefs 


at the Hague was haftning her journey to En- 


gland. But ſhe was oblig'd to continue a con- 
ſiderable while there, being ſnut up, during the 
eaſt winds, by the freezing of the rivers, and 


by contrary winds after the thaw began; ſo that 


ſhe arriv'd not at London till all the debates were 
Juſt over. Her unexpected ſtay caus'd the prince's 


enemies to give it out, that ſhe was kept there 


by order, that ſhe. might not come over in time 
to claim her right. And fo parties began to be 
form d, ſome for the prince, and others for the 
princels; which was like to prove of ill conſe- 
quence. | 

This gave an occaſion to the officious earl 
of Danby to ſend a meſſenger over to the prin- 
cels, and by Etter to give her an account of 


the preſent ſtate of that debate; asking to know 
Ws her 
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her own ſenſen of the matter; for, if ſhe deſir'd 
it, be did not doubt but be ſhould be able 10 carry 
it for ſettling her alone on the throne. She return'd 


255 


him a ſharp anſwer, letting him know, She was Her An. 


the prince's wife, and wou a never be any other, than 
what ſaou'd be in conjunction with him and under 
him; and that ſhe ſhou'd take it extream unkindly, 
if any, under the pretence of their care for ber, 
ſnou'd ſet up a divided intereſt, between her and the 
ance. a 
- And, not content with this, ſhe immediately 
ſent both the lord Danby's letter and her anſwer, 
to the prince. This open procceding was the 
molt effectual diſcouragement that cou'd be to 
any future attempt to create a miſunderſtanding, 
or jealouſy between them. The prince bore this 
cooly, and without any expoſtulation with the 
carl of Danby about it, but continu'd to employ 
him in the greateſt truſts, and afterwards to ho- 
nour him with the highelt titles. 


At length, on the 1oth inſtant, her royal 
highneſs left Holland, the inhabitants all in tears, 
and under the deepeſt ſorrow, for the loſs of a 
princeſs, ſo excellent, and ſo univerſally belov'd. 


{wer to 
the earl of 
Danby. 


Having a ſhort voyage, ſhe arriv'd on the 12th Se ar. 
at Graveſend, and ſo at Greenwich; where ſhe rives in 
ſtopt a little in the river to receive her main aſſi- England. 


ſtants, the prince and princeis of Denmark, into 
the yatch. From whence, taking barge, they 
all paſs'd up to II hite- hall, amidſt the loud ſhouts 
and acclamations of the multitude, who doubly 


rejoic'd, for her happy arrival, and her being 


juit declar'd a Queen. It was a joytul day in- 
deed to the people, whole tranſports were to» real 
and una ffected, chat they cou'd never be coun- 

tcrfeited., | 
Betore her appearance, it had been given out, 
That the was not well pleas'd with the late rrant> 
actions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
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actions, with reſpect both to her father, and the 
een, ſettlement. Upon which her husband by 


etter advis'd her, That it was neceſſary that the 


© ſhou'd at firſt appear ſo chearful, that no one 


© might be diſcourag'd by her looks, or made to 
© apprehend that the was uneaſy at any thing 
© that had been done.” This caus'd her to put 
on a greater air of gaiety than ſhe intended, when 
ſhe arriv'd at Y/hite-hall, before thoſe numbers that 


came to wait upon her. Her goodneſs wou'd 


not ſuffer her to be without ſome tender pangs 
when ſhe enter'd her father's palace, and was 


going to mount his throne, and therefore ſhe 


afterwards acknowledg'd, That ſhe was then 
© obeying directions, and acting a part that was 
© not very natural to her. | 

But the fame night, falling into a more pri- 
vate converſation with the earl of Danby, that 
prime inſtrument both in the revolution and eſta- 
bliſhment, ſhe ſhew'd her ſentiments with full 
freedom and openneſs. Upon his diſcourſe to 
her of the late proceedings, and the intended 
ſettlements, ſhe ſaid to this effect, Do you but take 
care to ſecure the proteſtant religion, the liberties 
of England, and the general good of the publitk, and 
then make me what you pleaſe, and as little as you 
Pleaſe 7 value neither titles nor honours, but 10 
ſupport theſe great things. When you can make them 
ſure without me, ſend me away as ſoon as you pleaſe. 
This came from a lady of great honour and qua- 
lity, who had it from the mouth of the fore- 
mention'd lord; which lady, tho' a zealous ro- 
maniſt herſelf, could not but admire the heroick 
{ſentiments of the princeſs. 


And now all things being perfected and com- 
pleated, and the grand declaration of rights and 
Ihe Finiſh- 4 particular proclamation pais'd both houſes, on 
inz Day. the next day, Feb. 13th, they finiſh'd the migh- 
1. 
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ty deen of eſtabliſhing of no leſs than three 
oms/at one time. The prince and princeſs 
2 being placed on two large ſeats, un- 
4 of i te; in the banguetting-houſe; 
— h of conventiun attended upon their 
highneſles in full body.. Having fix d them- 
ſelves in order, they caus'd tlie clerk of the crown 
to read with a loud voice their great inſtrument, 
intitled The: declaration 72 tte lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons afjemblsd at Weſtminſter; 
fort of a nee magna charta, the moſt memora- 
ble and ee, that hud been knownzloelo. 
veral ages An £5 AE 
Aſter it has enumerated the ſeveral grieyances 
in the reign; and diſtinct breaches made into the 
conſtitution by King James and his miniſters, as 
have been formerly recited; it proceeds in theſe 
words: Whereas the late King James the ſe- e D E. 
6 * haring abdicated the government, and rey ＋ 
the throne being thereby vacant; his highneſs : 
the prince of Orange, (whom it buch Plasd 5 
0 2 GOD to make the glorious inſtru- 
© ment of delivering this kingdom from popery 
and arbitrary power) did (by the advice of the 
<, lords /piritual and:eemporal; and divers principal 
© perſons of the commons) cauſe letters to be writ- 
© ten to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, bein 
© proteflantsz and other letters to the ſevera 
© counties, cities, univerſities, boroughs, and cinque 
© ports, for the chuſing of ſuch perſons to repre- 
© (ent them, as were of right to be ſent to par- 
j- © harhent, to meet and fit at Het miner, upon 
k © the 22d day of January in the year 1688, in 
RC order to fach an eſtabliſhment, as that their 
c religion, laws, and Jiberties, might nor again 
1 be in danger of being ſubverted. 7 2 
1d © letters, elections having been accordingly —— 
= © and thereupon the lords: ſpiritual and temporal, 
* * and commons, purſuant to their ſeveral letters 
ry 8 6 and 
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© and elections, beig now aſſemb led mia full and 
free repreſentative of this nation, taking into 
their moſt ſerious/ conſideration the heſt means 
for axtaining the ends aforeſaid, do im the firſt 

lace (as t Heir anceſtors in like caſe-bave ufual- 
h. done) for vindicating and aſſerting the an. 
cient bes rears year ry 8190 
Stade Thar the pret ar ſpending 
6 laws, or execution! of laws, by repel author, 
K 3 conſent of parliament; is illegal. 
18:05; That:the pretended power oi luſpending 
« < flaws; or nb laus, by-rexad iputhority, 
© as it hath been, aſſum d and cr chef 3 
3 121-001..05:512MmUNd): 2 fl 71 
21136 g That thei>cominiidbxi for. creting the 
* 13 — of commiſſioners fot deraical cau- 
ſti, and all b eren e 
8 like nature, are illegal and pernitibbs: .. 


4. The levyingivf: money fog or to, thank 
4 of the _— by prerence 1 » with- 
2 - out grant o parliament, 7 
* 


nin any other manner: than N 


« he grand, is illegal. b 10 7.5mm * 
That it is right-of alk @ubjetts _ 


[ ©: 73tion; che King, and all Gams and ꝙꝓro- 


-© fecurions for ch pe ——_ illegal; 124 ' 
6. That the raiſing o ping a landing 


3 within the kingdom, in time of peace, 
J unleſs it be with conſent of Sparincnt,.wagainft 
0 law. 3 J TOF tity 

+6 7, That the ſubjeds, that are prorefanti, 
+ may have arms for their —— luitable to 
5 . condition, and as allow'd by law.. 

8. That the elections of of Parlia- 
ment ought to be free. 

g. That the freedom of ſpeech, 5 debates or 
proceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
uimpeach'd or queſtion di in N court, or place 
8 out of parliunent. 0 

© 10. That 
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rd. That ech ve bail ought not to be re- 
© quir'd, nor excel ve fines impos d, nor cruel and 
V 


I. That jurors ought to be duly empannelI'd 
« and return d; and gd which paſs upon'men 
© in'Trlalsof bigh-treafon, on tro be br Bold 
den 12. "Thar all grants and iſes of ſiner and 
0 forf ur, of particular perſons, before” wow 
e are lege and void. 
©. x3.) And that for the:redreſs of al ene. 
<x&, and the amending, ſtrengthning and pr 
| 6 ſervin of the awe, fame: Suge! to Rbe 
ö © held 
And they do chin aged ack an; on 
* {| © all and ftgular the pemſet, as their undo 
q in ed Agb, and lAberne!; and no deelartfons, 
| ts, doings or''proeeedings, to the pre- 
« judiee'of the people in any of the ſaid premiſ- 
: les, _ A to! be'drawn hereafter 
- "| * and exitaple.” To which de- 
1 — den rigbnz they are particularly in- 
11 courag'd by the [ſecond] declaration of his 
©  bighnels the prince'6f Orange Fo being the on- 
8 i ran "for obtaining * gun redreſs and re 
- | « Morro not o Sbem ee 15 22yos 
| „Having therefore an entire confdenceg: That 
's | © his faid Nighneſs the prince of Orange will 
© | ſect the deliverance ſo far advunc'd by Him, nd 
ft ill fil ORD them from the violitiön of 
I © their! , which they have here aſſertebd, 
„ | © and from 5 44 other attempts upon their relivion, 
t } © rights und liberties z the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
: © ral and commons; aſſembled at We miner, do 
la- * reſolve, Dat Wi) am and Mary, prince and Prin- By which 
© ceſ} of Orange; be, and be declared K LNG and ile Prince 
o! F< 9UEEN of England, France, and Ireland, — 0 
be 44 the dominions thereunto belonging, to bold the 4. 
CC | © crown ard royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and KING an.: 
dominions, to them the _ prince and princeſs WEEN. 


C during 
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© during their lives, ang the. life of the ſurvivor of 


them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of. the 


6 * regal power be only- in, and executed by, the faid 


prince of Qrange; in the names of the: ſaid prince 
: 5 — princeſs during their joint lives; and after their 


© deceaſe, the ſaid crown and royal dignity. of the 
« {aid kingdoms and dominions to Ie t0 the - heirs of 
* the body of the ſaid princeſo and for default of 
© /uch iſſue, to the princaſi Anne of Denmark, and 
* the beirs of her body; and for default of ſuch ae 
10 the. beirs of the doch of the ſaid POO of O- 
Aren 
4 A0 the ſaid lords ſpiritual and tempera, and 
s, do pray the ſaid prince and princeſs of 
c range to accept ibe ſame accordingly... And 
that the oaths hereafter. mentioned be taken by 
all perſons of whom the, oaths of allegiante. and 
<. remacy might be requir d by law, inſtaad of 


£ them; and that 5 ſaid oaths of allegiance and 


apremacy be abrogated. ¶ [ Here it concludes with 
lle uo gemmon 


1 A 27 a8 of par- 
liament. J. 


22 the publick eg ab cert 4 
rights, the marquis ax, the 
right of Jorg made a ſolemn tender of the 
crown-to. their highneſſes, in the name of both 
r the repreſentatius of che nation 
Whereupon the prince of Orange return d this 
gentlemen, Thi; 
is certainly the greateſt proof of the trufl. you have 
in us, that can be given; which is the thing awhich 
makes us value it the more; and we thankfully. ac- 
cept what you have offer d. And as. 1 had no other 


imtention in coming bither, than 10 preſerve your 
religion, laws, and liberties; /0 gon may be ſure, 
— I ſhall endeauour to ſupport them, and ſhall be 
willing to concur in any thing that ſuall be for the 
goed of the kingdom, ond 6 do all 8 is in m 
| a ri 2% e ee eee 
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— — Pramq ad * nee of the na- 
hn the evnetubon W this auguſt wow 
the acclamations of the people in the banguetting 
were immediately reſounded by the malt 
es without; and nothing but joy and rapture 
app d in the ſtreets. A folemn proclamation, 
for this ſe had paſs d both houſes in 
Forms was was preſently produe'd ; ſo remarkable, 
that it cannot here be totally omitted Heginy 
ning thus, 
8 Whereas it has pleas'd Almighty God, in his T9e Pro-.. 
great mercy to this —_ m, to vouchſafe rn id 
Ca — deliverance from popery and arbitrary ay; and 
power; and that our preſervation is due, next MARY. 
© under God, to the reſolution and conduct of 
6 his high nel the prince of Orange, whom God 
© hath Sek to 1 the glorious inſtrument of ſuch 
6 4 ineſtimable happineſs to us and our poſteri- 
And being ſenſible, and fully perſwaded of 
6. My 6 great and eminent virtue of her highneſs 
the princeſs of Orauge, whole zeal for the pro- 
© teſtant religion, will, no doubt, bring a bleſ- 
© {ing — with her upon this nation: And 
© -wherecas the lords and commons now affembled 
© at Weſtminſter, have made a declaration, and pre- 
ſented the ſame to the ſaid prince and princels of 
hs 4 Orange, and therein deſir' them to accept the 
crown, who have accepted the ſame according- 
wel £ "ty: We therefore, (9c. do with full conſent 
ich publiſh and proclaim, according to the ſaid de- 
"ne — ILLIAMand MARY, prince 
her | © and prineeſs of Orange to be KING and 
ory << QUEEN of England, France, and Ireland, 
rt; © with all the dominions and territories chereunto 
© belonging, Cc. 
the This was ſolemnly publiſh'd, with a grand and The Solem- 
noble attendance, in all the uſual places; and the 3327 ir 
awe! whole city and — * fl I'd with ſuch ***"* 


Over- 
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overflowings of exultation, as totally drown'd 


all the little diſcontents and murmurings that had 


begun to ſhow themſelves wean e 


change and ſertlement. r. 


And thus, within the — * of half — 
with very little bloodſhed, and no ccnvulſion in 


the nation, was finiſh'd and compleated the ſtu- 
pendous revolution and ſucceeding aſlabliſpment; 


— of the higheſt conſequence and importance, 


not only to the Briziſh dominions, but 10 abe a no- 


bleſt parts of the weſtern world. 


Te CONCLUSION: 
And here we have open d to us a lage 800 for 


* 


and imagination. A change ſo mighty and ſud- 
den at that time; and ſince then, 


permanent, may be only a matter of wonder to 


theſe times, but more like a romance to after- 
ages. For taking it with all its circumſtances, 


the whole turn is without precedent or compa- 
riſon; which has occaſioned. ſo many: different 


apprehenſions as to the ſeyeral parts of it; and 


has made it ſo hard for nz to do Juſtice to the 
ſubject. 

But before we diſmiſs it, it may fitly be re- 
member' d, That the foremention'd impediments, 
ariſing from late laws and opinions, tho for a 
while imperccivable, ,prov'd a great damage to 
this vaſt machine; which, tho' admirably E 
together, and dexterouſly ſet in motion, conſiſted 
of ſuch jarring and unequal parts, that it was in 
danger of ſalling in pieces ſoon after it had per- 
form'd its great work. Therefore for its ſafety 
and preſervation it was neceſſary to haye the hands 
of a moſt perfect atrificet, and the eyes of a moſt 
vigilant obſerver fall 3b; motions. 


And 


 effoctual and 


* % VWwW F= ww 


Chap. IT. the Eſtabliſhment. 

And ſuch à one it happily met with in the 
perſon of King William, whoſe invincible cou- 
rage, and unweary'd patience, fecur'd it againſt 
ſuch imminent difficulties, as wou'd have inti- 
midated and diſhearten'd any man that was leſs 
a hero than himſelf. So that when he accepted 
of the crown of England, he enter'd upon an un- 
dertaking, not only the moſt intricate and ungrate- 
tul, but the moſt painful and laborious that ever 
any prince did. Therefore it is no wonder to find 
him ſo often toiling and working, ſtruggling and 
contending againſt unforeſeen hard{hips and ob- 
ſtructions, — more than once reſolving to quit 
his title and government. But this is matter for 
the following reign, which will be undertaken in 


| due time. 


And here we will yenture to conclude all with 
this very probable,” and free aſſertion, That it 
England had been govern'd at that time by any 
other popiſh prince and miniſtry, it wou'd have 
met with no deliverance at all; and if that deli- 
verance had been wrought by any other perſon, 
than he that did effect it, the benefit had never 
been of any ſettled or laſting duration. 
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